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NCE more let us impress the necessity, in planning our cropping 
operations for 1914, for so arranging that each crop shall go 
} where it will result in the greatest return to ourselves and to our 
|| land. And what may be best for a single year is not, very likely, best 
i] for a number of years. For instance, we may have a field that was in 
|| cotton last year ; that is still fairly fertile; and that would produce a 
|| fair crop in 1914. If we were only farming the land for a single year, 
I doubtless such a plan would be most profitable to us. But good farm- 
|| ing demands that we look beyond one year and so plan our work that 
|| our soils, instead of getting poorer year by year, will become more 
|, and more productive. While not an exhaustive crop in itself, the clean 
|| culture necessary in growing cotton leaves the ground bare, thus rap- 
|| idly depleting its store of vegetable matter. So, in making and re- 
| taining rich land, it is preferable that a soil-improving crop, like peas, 
| beans. or clover, should go in it at least every other year, and every 
| year if possible. This is not possible where cotton is grown on the 
i} same land year after year. 


i Then there is the widespread need for more food and feed crops— 
| a meed we can never supply so long as our land is impoverished by an 
| all-cotton system. We do not by any means beiieve that the average 
Southern farmer should eliminate cotton as a surplus cash crop; for few 
| staple crops surpass it in this regard. What we shouldall set our faces 
| against is its abuse, and tne habit we have of growing it too exclusive- 

ly. Our feed and fertilizer bills and our eroded lands are little less 





than a disgrace. It boots us little if we raise big cotton crops and 
spend the net proceeds for materials we can easily raise at home, and 
until better practices become the rule, rather than the exception, we will 
continue to have poor land and poor people. 
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Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed. 


W E WILL positively make good the loss sustained vy any subscriber as @ 

result of fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive 
Farmer on the part of any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. 
This does not mean that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between re- 
liable business houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually fraudue 
lent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as we have just indicated, 
The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss shall be reported 
to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper and 
after the transaction complained of: that our liability shall cover only the 
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This is not a book to read and lay aside—It 1s a 
book to study; a work of reference that you must 
have where you can pick it up at any time. 

The practical farmer and the college man both 
ronounce this to be the best work on fertilization 
or the man with no previous knowledge otf the 

subject, that has been published. 

The matter is sound and is put together in briet 
and excellent form. tells what fertilizers are and how 
and when to use them in a piain straight-forward way 
without the confusion so often caused by the use ot 
terms unknown to the average user of fertilizers 
If you will read something in it every day, it wili 
be the best investment you ever made. 


it Will Save You Dollars and Help You Make Dollars 


The Progressive Farmer 
Binder 


Your investment in The Pro- By 
gressive Farmer will be worth 
considerably more to you if you Mim 
arrange to preserve ail of your 
copies. This binder is made so 
that you can fasten each copy of 
the paper in it—as you receive 
them—and then at the end of the 
year we wiil send at your request 
® complete index of the whole 
year’s issues 

fhe year’s copies with the index 
will make a *‘Book of reterence,’’ 
that will be of great value to you. 


FARM RECORD BOOK 














THE FARM RECORD BOOK 








This splendid pracy) ing all the 
necessary blanks and forms, properly 
printed, ruled and explained, so that 
any farmer car keep together in one 
small book ali the f.rm records and ac- 
counts for the year 


Donot confuse this ‘‘Record Book” 
with others of the same name, suited 
onlyto Northern farmers. This one has 
been revised by the editors ot The Pro- 
gressive Farmer tor the use of cotton. 
tobacco and peaprut farmers, and ta 
meet ali ordinary suuthern needs 
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The Bevines of farming is an nid ab the b 
RW nd the race will lad oo longer thap this business 
Gorn it tePundemental. It 4 the eorndey stone of oll 
we@etrz. Ie workers are the backbooe of oll sattonn 


Compliments of 


i The Progressive Farmer 
, “The South's Greatest Farm Paper* 
‘ RALEIGH—BIRMINGHAM—MEMPHIS 
Le SWEET TU Fewen Never. New Vous 

If you have not senr in your renewai—do so now—send $1.25 and 
tell us you want the ‘Big Four Combination’ in VUUR JANUARY 
BARGAIN OFFER. 


If you are paid in advance you can take advantage of the offer, and 
we will extend your time for another year. 

Tell your neighbors about it and get them to give you $1.25 for their 
subscription. e give liberal credits to our readers for sending in new 
subscribers. 

Don’t put this off until tomorrow or next day—or January 3lst—you 
may forget about it and miss «1 s:together 


_ Attend tottnow. Sena your order roday with $1.25 tor the “Big 
four Combination. 
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NEXT WEEK'S PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


All About the Eastern Shore Produce Exchange—a farmers’ 
cooperative marketing association with a $4.000.000 annua! 
turnover: The Torrens System of Registering Land Titles— 
the onlv plan bv which landowners can borrow money cheaplv: 
Messages from Southern Commissioners of Agriculture: The 
Winter and Soring Garden—how to make it a success: Straw- 
berries—what you ought to know about them: Growing Swee: 
Potatoes—tacts from a man who knows; and all the other gooa 
things that are usually found in The Progressive Farmer only 








BUSINESS TALKS 





For Farmers and Farmers’ Wives 





FERTILIZING PAYS 


O ONE is so ignorant at this day 
and time as to deny that fertil- 
They pay and pay well, or 
their use would not have increased to 
the proportions reached in recent 
years. it is true that expenses for ni- 
trogen. for instance, in our present 
fertilizer bills should be reduced by 
growing more legumes, but this 
should be done after the legumes are 
grown and not before. Until the le- 
gumes have been grown and the ni- 
trogen actually obtained, it will pay 
to buy more nitrogen instead of less. 
The judicious use of commercial 
fertilizer will help the farmer to se- 
cure greater yields without waiting 
upon the comparatively slow process 
for increasing the fertility of his 
farm. But in buying fertilizer as 
with every other investment, care 
should be taken to buy the particular 
kina needed tor each Kind of crop. 
In our advertising columns wili be 
found a number of reliable, well-es- 
tablished manufacturers of commer- 
cial fertilizers who put out a variety 
of brands. 
MR. POE’S NEW BOOK, “BUSINESS 
COOPERATION AMONG FARM- 
ERS. 


DITOR Clarence Poe is busily at] 


work collecting the rest of the 
material for his forthcoming book, 
‘Business Cooperation Among Farm- 
ers,’ but it will be two or three 
months before copies will be ready 
distribution Finding that no 
adequate and comprehensive book on 
the subject has yet been written, Mr. 
Poe is taking pains to treat the mat- 
ter in 4 more thoroughgoing and ex- 
haustive manner than was ordinarily 
plaanead, so chat the nook wher fin 
ished wili be indeea ‘the 








guidebook in practical cooperation.’ 
Full announcement of contents 
and prices will be given later. 





SYMPOSIUM ON THE NEGRO 
PROBLEM 
UR office has simply been floodec 
with letters on the Negro an: 
Southern farm life. It will probabi: 
be several weeks before we car 2 
through them with sufficient care tt 
justify us in awarding the prize: 
promised, 

Meanwhile we wish to thank ai 
our readers who have written on thts 
subject and beg their patience whuie 
we try to decide, among so many 
useful and informing articles, just 
which have the greatest merit. 


SOMEBODY SHOULD ADVERTISE 
SEED PEAS AND PEANUTS 


HE farmers in this community are 
cooperating in buying and selling 
and we don’t see any seed pinders aa 
vertised in your paper for sale. so 3 
am writing you to put us on to parties 
that have them for sale—either farm 
ers or merchants, we want a No. 2 
North Carolina pinder. Please write 
us at once. Don’t know just ncw 
many we will want, perhaps lv" 
oushets or more, Give pricé. 
Funston, Ga. W.N. M. 





Please tell me where 1 can find seea 
cow peas. I am proud to see such 
improvement in your excellent paper. 

Rose Hill, N. C. s. Cc. W. 





GET A BINDER 
PROGRESSIVE 
wil! enable you to preserve al 

the issues for 1914. Costs only 38> 
cents. or with one year’s subscription 
to fhe Progressive Farmer—both toi 


Farmer Binder 


tarmers | $1.25. 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 








Amount of Corn Stover to Each 
100 Bushels of Grain 


READER asks, ‘‘How many 

pounds of shredded stover Will be 
made to the hundred bushels of corn 
where the stalks are cut close to the 
ground?” 

One important fact necessary to en- 
able us to give an intelligent answer 
to this question has been omitted. We 
are not told the yield per acre. Itisa 
well known fact that the smaller the 
yield of grain the larger the propor- 
tion of stover to grain. The amount 
or proportion of stover will also vary 
with different varieties and in differ- 
ent localities. The proportion of 
stover is larger in the South than in 
the North, where the stalks, having a 
shorter growing period, do not be- 
come so large. 

Hunt in “The Cereals in America” 
states; ‘‘While there are wide varia- 
tions due to variety, soil, climate and 
thickness of planting, the weight of 
field-cured stover has been estimated 
at about one and one-third pounds for 
each pound of grain produced.”’ 

This estimate is probably based on 
Northern corn, where larger yields, 
and varieties having smaller stalks 
tend to produce a smaller proportion 
of stover to grain than is produced in 
the South. 

Duggar, in ‘Southern Field Crops” 
states; “‘There is usually about one 
ton of stover for every 25 or 30 bush- 
els (1,400 to 1,600 pounds) of grain 
produced by large Southern varie- 
ties.” 

In the experience of the writer, in 
corn producing 30 to 35 bushels per 
acre, about one and one-half tons of 
Stover is produced per acre with aver- 
age Southern varieties. When the 
yield of grain is higher the proportion 
of stover to grain is less, and when 
the yield is smaller the proportion of 
stover to grain is larger. 

Probably with average Southern 
varieties from 7,500 pounds to 9,000 
pounds of stover will be produced to 
the hundred bushels of corn, or as a 
general rule from 1.3 pounds to 1.6 
pounds of stover for every pound 
of grain. 

Southern stover usually. contains 
much less moisture than that produc- 
ed in the North, because our corn rip- 
ens early in the season when there 
still remains a long period of dry 
weather in which to thoroughly 
cure it. 


Horse With Loose Bowels 
READER writes: “I have a horse 
that is too loose in his bowels} 

will you please tell me what to do for 
him?” 

Such trouble may be due to over- 
feeding feeds which have a tendency 
to cause looseness of the bowels, such 
as clover or peavine hay; to a 
vous condition of the animal; to a 
chronic irritation of the bowels, or 
to indigestion from almost any cause. 

To determine or find the cause and 
remove it is the first and most effect- 
ive step in the treatment of 
condition. For such a horse we 
would suggest only a moderate 
amount of hay and all of this should 
be given at the night feed. An ani- 
mal full of feed, especially hay, is 
more likely to suffer from looseness 
of the bowels when put to work than 
one that is not so full. This is why 
the hay should all be given to such 
an animal at the night feed. All le- 
fume hays and green feed should be 
avoided for feeding such a horse. 


ner- 


such a 


Wheat bran should also be ex- 
cluded. We suggest grass hays or 
corn fodder for roughage, and corn, 
oats and cottonseed meal for grain, 
five parts each of corn and oats and 
one part of cottonseed meal. Too 
large a quantity of these feeds should 
be avoided and it may be better to 
give some less grain at the morning 
and noon feeds than at the night feed. 

If the animal is a nervous one, or 
what is Known as ‘“‘washy’ or a “hard 
keeper,” the care and amount of 
work will have much to do with this 
condition of the bowels. A ‘“‘high- 
strung’ or nervous horse suffering 
from such trouble should be started 
out very slowly and carefully for the 
first hour in the morning. 

Of course, if the animal is suffer- 
ing from indigestion or a chronic ir- 
ritation of the bowels this must be 
corrected. The kind of feeding we 
have suggested will aid in correcting 
the indigestion, but it may also be 
necessary to very greatly reduce the 
quantity of feed and reduce the work 
proportionately. 

Irregular work and feeding are al- 
so two common causes of such 
trouble and gentle but regular exer- 
cise and regular feeding, as to time, 
quantity and kind of feed, will do 
much towards correcting it. 

If medicines are necessary we sug- 
gest one (1) ounce of hyposulphite of 
soda and one (1) dram of dry sulfate 
of iron in some ground feed once a 
day, and two teaspoonfuls of the fol- 
lowing mixture on fhe tongue twice a 
day: One part of fluid extract of nux 
vomica and two parts of fluid extract 
of gentian. 

Much more, however, will be done 
by proper care, feeding and moderate 
work in correcting such a trouble 
than will be accomplished by medi- 
cines, 





Spring Grazing for Hogs 
READER who expects about 30 
pigs farrowed the first of April 

wants to know what crops he ‘‘can 
plant for them to graze, commencing 
as early as possible?’’ 

Pigs farrowed April first will not 
do much grazing before June 1, but 
their mothers will be much benefited 
by green feed during March, April 
and May. 

Unfortunately January 10 is too 
late to begin plans for furnishing 
green feed for pigs next spring. Ideal 
grazing for pigs during March, April 
and May is furnished by bur clover, 
erimson clover and red clover, if 
these are sowed in September or Oc- 
tober. Fall-sowed oats and wheat, 
grazed green or allowed to ripen, also 
furnish good spring feeds for hogs, 
but our problem is to furnish this 
spring grazing from’ spring-sowed 
crops. We suggest rape sowed in 
February or early in March on the 
richest land available. If no rich land 
is available, there is little to be gain- 
ed in 
oats 


sowing 
and 
where 


rape. Spring-sowed 
melilotus or sweet clover, 
there is sufficient lime in the 
the latter to do well, also 
useful combination for fur- 
nishing April, May and June grazing 
for hogs. Spring-sowed red clover 
lespedeza Japan clover will 
furnish good grazing in June 
and July. For July and August these 
clovers, the general pastures, or per- 
haps early-sowed sorghum or cow- 
peas, must be depended upon, unless 
alfalfa or sweet clover, or some such 
summer-growing legume is available. 

For the last half of August, Sep- 


for 
make a 


soil 


and or 


also 


tember, October and November soy 
beans, peanuts and cowpeas, sowed 
in the cornfields, should supply the 
feed, with sweet potatoes or corn to 
balance these legumes. For late fall, 
winter and early spring, fall sowed 
oats, wheat and barley, rape and the 
clovers above mentioned—red, bur 
and crimson—-must supply the green 
feed. 


“Little Boned’’ Berkshires 


READER writes: “I took you at 

your word, being an inexperienc- 
ed stockman, and paid $40 for a reg- 
istered, bred gilt, of the little bone 
English Berkshire type. I now have 
this sow’s pigs up to fatten, they be- 
ing about nine months old. They are 
not going to make hogs weighing over 
two hundred pounds, even if I keep 
them until they are a year old. I 
want to keep a pure-bred herd, but 
don’t want to go too far with these 
hogs until I know more about their 
quality. Do you consider them as 
good as the Poland-China?”’ 

We consider the Berkshire as good 
as the Poland-China, but we do not 
state that these particular Berkshires 
are as good as even the average of 
the— Poland-Chinas. One of two 
things is certain: Either these pure- 
bred Berkshires are very poor repre- 
sentatives of the breed, or there has 
been something radically wrong in 
their care and feeding. Any hog that 
will not reach a weight of more than 
200 pounds when a year old is either 
a veritable scrub or has not received 
proper care and sufficient feed. Our 
reader speaks of ‘‘little bone English 
Berkshires,’’ but there is but one 
breed of Berkshires. They are Eng- 
lish in origin and while there are 
differences in type, some being small- 
er boned and of a smaller type, there 
is no distinct family, breed or variety 
of Berkshires that may be described 
as “little boned” Berkshires, as some 
seem to think. There is no better 
breed than the Berkshire, and while 
not as large as some other breeds they 
are as large as the Poland-Chinas and 
Duroc-Jerseys, and average speci- 
mens will grow to a weight of from 
300 to 400 pounds when a year old if 
well cared for and liberally fed. 

We have many complaints from 
those who buy pure-bred hogs that 
they do not grow large enough. In 
nearly all cases when investigated the 
cause proves to be lack of feed and 
improper management. Of course, 
there are small inferior individuals, 
and when this is the cause of the 
trouble they should be disposed of for 
pork, but before advising that in this 
particular case, we would want to 
know more about the feed and care 
they have had. 





Care for Summer Pasture 


ILL you please advise me as to 

what would be the best to sow in 
the spring to make a summer pasture. 
I have some winter oats sown last Oc- 
tober. They are looking fine. Will 
they make a good pasture for a brood 
mare and colt next summer? Would 
they make a good hog pasture if they 
are let alone until about ripe?”’ 

We know of nothing that can be 
sowed in the spring to make a good 
pasture the summer, but, of 
course, some pasture may be obtained 
in that way. In those sections where 
Japan clover does well we would sow 
six or eight pounds of red top seed 
and a bushel of lespedeza. Where 
lespedeza does not do so well a mix- 
ture of red top five pounds, orchard 
grass six to eight pounds, red clo- 
ver six pounds and white clover two 
pounds, may give fair results if allow- 
ed to get a good start before the graz- 
ing begins. Fall sowed oats make good 
grazing for a brood. mare and colt. 

Oats also make good grazing for 


same 


hogs when green and also give fairly 
satisfactory results when allowed to 
get nearly ripe before the hogs are 
turned on them. In this case the hogs 
eat little-except the oat grains, but 
they harvest these economically and 
it. is well known that oats are good 
for hogs. As a fact, however, oats, on 
account of the large amount of ‘hulls, 
“are not as good or economical a hog 
feed as for some other animals. 





Feeds for Dairy Cows 


DAIRYMAN who is selling but- 

ter-fat at 28 cents a pound and 
has ‘‘corn stover, shucks, some pea 
hay and wheat straw for roughage,”’ 
wants to know which of the follow- 
ing feeds he should buy for feeding 
this winter and also for feeding next 
summer, when the cows are on pas- 
ture. 

Cottonseed meal, $32 a ton; 

Wheat bran, $32 a ton; 

Corn ($1 per bushel), $35.71 a ton 
of shelled corn; 

Cottonseed (42 cents per bushel), 
$28 a ton; 

Cottonseed hulls, $14 a ton. 

It is doubtful if a man selling but- 
ter-fat at 28 cents a pound can af- 
ford to buy any of these feeds, ex- 
cept cottonseed meal. He should buy 
cottonseed meal and feed three to 
four or even five pounds a day, if a 
large flow of milk justifies it. On 
such dry roughage it is doubtful if 
more than four pounds of cottonseed 
meal should be fed per day 

Only the best cows are likely to 
pay for an addition of any of these 
other high-priced feeds to the ration. 
But if any of them will do so, we sug- 
gest the purchase of a little wheat 
bran, adding two or three pounds a 
day to the ration of the cows that 
will pay for it in increased produc- 
tion of butter-fat. If there were 
plenty of peavine hay, then possibly 
some of the cows might pay for a 
little corn at $1 a bushel, but before 
paying that price for corn we would 
look into the cost of rice products and 
molasses as a source of carbohydrates 
to balance the ration. 

It is needless to say that this man 
should provide silage and plenty of 
legume hay, so that the amount of 
high-priced grains might be reduced. 
In fact, if he had silage and legume 
hays it is probable that any cow giv- 
ing 20 pounds of milk or less a day 
could be more profitably fed on this 
alone than on any of the high-priced 
concentrates. The good cows will al- 
ways pay for some cottonseed meal 
at $32 a ton, which is not really a 
high price for it, compared with its 
value and the price of other feeds. 

When the cows are on pasture it 
is quite safe to state that cottonseed 
meal is the only one of the feeds 
mentioned that is cheap enough to 
feed. With the cows getting green 
feed it may be fed in any quantity, 
up to five pounds a day, that the cows 
will pay for in increased production 
of butter-fat. If the pasture is good 
only the best cows will probably pay 
for very much cottonseed meal. With 
corn stover, shucks, wheat straw and 
“some cowpea hay’? we would not ad- 
vise the buying of cottonseed hulls at 
$14 per ton, nor would we buy cotton- 
seed at’'42 cents a’ bushel of 30 
pounds, when cottonseed meal sells 
for $32 a ton. But if cottonseed 
meal is bought in quantity it should 
be bought for something less than 
$32 a ton, almost anywhere in the 
cotton belt; not because it is not 
worth $32 per ton, but because of the 
ruling prices for it in most markets. 
Bradford assistant 


Corn Clubs at 


apprec 


wm, 
Boys’ 
a high 
this word of 
member of a Boys’ 


agent for the 
Cedartown, Ga., shows 
ation of his work in issuing 
good cheer: “If there is any 
Corn Club we are more 
interested in than another, it is the boy who 
has hard luck this yegr, and whose corn 
yield has been & disappointment to him.” 
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What Farmers Want to Know 





By W. F. MASSEY 








Improving Poor Land 


HAVE just bought some very poor 

sandy land, which I wish to sow 
in peas and velvet beans, and I want 
to apply some lime or ground lime- 
stone to the land. The farmers who 
fhave been working this land say that 
peas will grow about six inches high 
and then die, and that is the reason 
why they have not been able to get 
vegetable matter into it. I did not 
get the land until too late to sow 
rye. Will it pay to use the lime?” 

Whether it will pay to use lime 
will depend on whether the land 
néeds lime. If it is acid, as you can 
find out by the blue litmus paper test 
which we have often suggested, it 
will pay to use lime. But I would 
not lime directly in advance of sow- 
ing peas, for lime often proves a det- 
riment to cowpeas. If the peas have 
failed because of the wilt disease in 
the land, you had better sow the Iron 
pea, which seems to be immune. But 
I am inclined to think that it is pov- 
erty of the soil that causes the 
trouble. Prepare the soil well and 
drill the peas in with a wheat drill set 
to sow two bushels of wheat an acre. 
It will put them in at a uniform 
depth and they will all grow off to- 
gether and do far better than if har- 
rowed in. In the preparation of the 
land harrow in 300 pounds of acid 
phosphate and 25 pounds of muriate 
of potash an acre, and I think you will 
grow the peas. Then turn the whole 
growth under in August, and apply 
1,000 pounds of slaked lime an acre 
and harrow it in and sow 15 pounds 
of crimson clover seed an acre. Get- 
ting a good stand of this, you can 
turn it under in spring for corn. 
Then among the corn sow an early 
bush pea, like the New Era at the 
last working. Cut the corn at matur- 
ity and cure in shocks, and disk the 
peas down and sow winter oats with 
a disk drill in September, and give 
these a good application of acid phos- 
phate and potash.. Follow the oats 
with peas and cut them for hay to 
feed and make manure, and sow 
crimson clover on the stubble, and in 
spring turn this for cotton and fertil- 
ize the cotton well. It does not mat- 
ter that you have to turn the clover 
earlier for cotton than for corn. It 
will have answered its purpose of 
making a winter cover, and it will 
pay to use it even if it is turned under 
half grown. Then sow clover again 
among the cotton, and during .the 
winter get out all the manure made 
from feeding the pea hay, corn stover 
and oat straw and turn all for corn 
and repeat. In this way you can rap- 
idly build up the productive capacity 
of the land and keep it improving. 
But stick to the rotation, and do not, 
when the land makes a bale of cctton 
an acre, put it in cotton again, but 
stick to the rotation and after a while 
you. will make two bales or more. 








Teosinte 


HENDERSON, N. C., correspon- 

dent asks about teosinte, which 
he says he has heard makes a great 
crop of fodder. On very strong land 
teosinte will make a large cron of 
fodder, but it takes very rich land to 
do it, and on the same land I hd 
rather have a crop of Indian corn to 
go into the silo and make far better 
feed than teosinte, which never seeds 
jn this climate. Corn with peas 
among it will leave the soil rather 
better. Teosinte will draw very heav- 
ily on its fertility. The same friend 
wants to know the best clover for 
spring sowing on light land. I do 
not know of any that would suit the 
land around Henderson. Medium red 
clover will grow on soil that suits it 
and in a climate that suits, but is 
hardly reliable in that section. It 
should be sown on small grain in the 


spring and if it survives the summer 
will give a crop the next year. The 
best clover there is the annual crim- 
son clover sown in the fall and cut or 
turned under in the spring. Most of 
the land I have seen around Hender- 
son needs peas in summer and crim- 
son clover in winter more than any- 
thing else. 





Planting Cotton in Checks 


WISH to plant some cotton in 

checks. I have a field full of Ber- 
muda grass and when planted in rows 
it is very hard tS keep the cotton 
clean. Do you know of any part of 
the country where they plant cotton 
in checks? From the fact that it is 
never done here I imagine that there 
must be some serious obiection to it. 


ing corn is a relic of old times that 
should be abolished, and you say that 
the peas did not do much on account 
of the dry weather. You made the 
effect of the dry weather worse by 
hilling the corn for the land to dry 
out. Had you worked it level and 
shallow, there would have been more, 
moisture retained and peas and corn 
would not have suffered so much from 
the dry weather. Had you then sown 
crimson clover after the peas you 
would have had the _ best. thing éo 
turn for corn if it is necessary to put 
the same land in corn. If you use 
acid phosphate, spread it all over the 
land and harrow it in before plant- 
ing, for corn roots run all over the 
land and a little in the hill of fertili- 
zer does little good to the final crop 
when the roots are out in the poorer 
soil. Corn and cotton should have 
the fertilizer broadcast mainly. 





Growing Peas for Market 


HAVE never grown any peas for 
market, 


ner in farming. I wish to sow some 





fore, to be liberally fed. 


ing and enough of it. 


“prise, and intelligence. 


Without this, 


them.”—Henry Ward Beecher 





HENRY WARD BEECHER’S FARM CREED 


E BELIEVE that soil likes to eat as well as its owner, and ought, there- 


We believe in large crops which leave the Iand better than they found it— 
making the farmer and the farm both glad at once. 


We believe in going to the bottom of things and, therefore, in deep plow- 
All the better with a subsoil plow. 
We believe that every farm should own a good farmer. 


We believe that the best fertilizer for any soil is a spirit of industry, enter- 


manure, marl and guano, will be of little use. 


We believe in good fences, good barns, good farm houses, good stock, 
good orchards, and children enough to gather the fruit. 

We believe in a clean kitchen, a neat wife in it, a spinning wheel, a clean 
cupboard, a clean dairy, and a clean conscience. 

We firmly disbelieve in farmers that will not improve; in farms that grow 
poorer every year; in starving cattle; in farmers’ boys turning into clerks and 
merchants; in farmers’ daughters unwilling to work, and in alt farmers ashamed 
of their vocation or who drink whiskey until honest people are ashamed of 


lime and gypsum, bones and green 








I would also like to plant corn in 
checks, and would like to know the 
objections to it?” 

On perfectly level land, and on a 
soil where cotton plants grow very 
large, it might do to plant in checks. 
But it will not do to plant rolling 
land in the South in checks, either 
for cotton or corn, for it would re- 
sult in disastrous washing. It is grow- 
ing common to plant cotton with a 
planter that drops the seed in hills 
and saves chopping, but I have never 
seen cotton planted to cultivate both 
ways; though, as I say, if the land is 
level and rich I cannot see why it 
may not be done. But if I had a field 
infested with Bermuda and did not 
want to make a pasture of it, I would 
get rid of the Bermuda. Do not say 
you cannot do it, for I have done it. 
Plow very shallow so as to just get 
under the running stems of the grass 
and then rake out all you can and 
haul off to a gully. Then sow the 
land thickly in peas, about two 
bushels to an acre, and the peas will 
shade out what is left. Cut the peas 
for hay and sow the stubble thickly 
with crimson clover seed, using about 
half a bushel an acre and get a dense 
growth of the clover on the land. 
Turn this under for cotton or corn, 
anid you will find little Bermuda left. 
A good rotation of crops and frequent 
shading and smothering crops will en- 
ab!e you to keep clear of the Ber- 
muda, 





Fertilizing Corn 


READER asks: ‘“‘How is the best 

way to use acid phosphate on 
corn on land where I sowed peas 
among the corn when I hilled it last 
summer?”’ 

You “hilled’ corn last summer, 
probably tearing the roots with a 
turning plow, and now you propose 
to plant the same land in corn. Hill- 


on a sandy piece of land, and want to 
know all about the crop, how to fer- 
tilize, how to plant and cultivate, and 
what kind to plant?” 

Growing English peas is a simple 
matter. They are legumes and can 
get nitrogen from the air, but being 
an early crop it is better to use a little 
readily available nitrogen as a starter. 
The land should be well plowed and 
harrowed. Lay off furrows three feet 
apart and in them put 400 pounds of 
acid phosphate, 50 pounds of muriate 
of potash and 50 pounds of nitrate of 
seda. Go through the furrows with a 
bull tongue to mix this well with the 
soil before sowing. Sow about a 
bushel to an acre. = Sow the Alaska 
or the Nonpareil, which you can get 
in Norfolk. Cultivate clean and rap- 
idly, after the crop is gathered turn 
the vines under. 





Tobacco Culture 


R. J. S. LEARY, who does not tell 

me where he lives, writes: 

“Please fell me where I can get in- 

formation on tobacco culture? I want 

to try itinasmall way. Also tell me 

how to prevent hams from molding 
after smoking?”’ 

No one can tell you much about to- 
bacco unless it was known what sort 
of tobacco your soil is adapted to, for 
varieties of tobacco grow on different 
soils and soil that will be good for 
bright tobacco may not suit for ship- 
ping leaf. And soil that will grow 
fine black tobacco will not make 
bright tobacco at all. White Burley 
demands a limestone soil. If you 
will say where you live, and what is 
the nature of your soil, we may be 
able to help you. The Secretary of 


Agriculture, Washington, D. C., can 
send you bulletins on tobacco culture. 
In regard to hams, my practice has 
been to paint them over with a mix- 
ture of black molasses and black pep- 


and am only a begin-- 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


per. Then wrap them in brown pa- 
per, put them in cotton sacks, dip 
these in whitewash and hang in a 
dark smokehouse. 





Putting Out Fertilizers 


S IT better to use fertilizer on cot- 

ton and corn broadcast or in the 
furrow?” 

I would always put one-half the 
fertilizer for these crops in the fur- 
row and the other half broadcast 
down the middles at planting time 
for the roots of these run widely over 
the land and should have some food 
at every stage, and then there would 
be no need for the side-dressings so 
commonly made now. There are 
some crops like Irish and sweet po- 
tatoes that root closely and with these 
I would put all the fertilizer in the 
furrows. 

When I was young and inexper- 
ienced I used fertilizer on corn in the 
furrow only, and I found that while 
the crop started off finely it did not 
maintain the promise of the start, 
and I saw that it was unreasonable 
to expect so wide-rambling a crop as 
corn to keep up the growth that was 
started in the furrow if there was 
none put broadcast. There is no ob- 
jection to part being put in furrow, 
but if all of it is put there, the crop 
will be far shorter than if half was 
used broadcast. One of the best cot- 
ton farmers I know uses fertilizer 
under his cotton and puts his man- 
ure in a furrow down the middles, 
and the roots get there at fruiting 
time and the crop is made good. 
With fertilizer in furrows only, when 
the roots get out from it, the plants 
will show the result by shedding be- 
cause the growth started in the first 
place is not maintained in the poorer 
soil. But for corn, a*clover sod all 
over the ground on which the man- 
ure has been spread even thinly, will 
beat fertilizer in the hill every time. 





Lime and Limestone Again 


HAVE used the Rockland hydrat- 

ed lime at rate of 400 pounds an 
acre with good results, and what I 
want to know is if the limestone will 
be cheaper, as the hydrated lime cost 
me $7.50 per ton in 100-pound sacks 
delivered at my station. Could I 
spread the ground stone with a lime 
spreader?” 

You freighted all the water it took 
to hydrate that lime, for hydrated 
lime is simply water-slaked lime. 
You could have bought fresh lump 
lime in bulk probably for as much 
or less per ton, and this you could 
have hydrated for yourself and would 
have had twice the bulk of the hy- 
drated lime without paying freight on 
the water. Then I fear that you 
think that lime is a manure, as you 
used it at about fertilizer rates. You 
should use 1,000 pounds of slaked 
lime an acre, if the land needs lime. 
While you can get ground limestone 
in Virginia for $1 a ton, the freight 
would make it more costly than the 
burnt lime and you would have to use 
a ton an acre to have as much final 
effect as the 1,000 pounds of slaked 
lime. Being near the coast and on 
navigable water, it would seem that 
you should be able to get oyster shell 
lime cheaper than stone lime, and it 
is a purer lime than stone lime. Lime 
is not used as a fertilizer, but for 
sweetening the land and making it 
suitable for clover and other legume 
crops, for promoting the nitrification 
of organic matter in the soil, and for 
mechanical effect on the soil, making 
a sandy soil closer and a clay soil 
more mellow. But you cannot make 
poor land rich by liming. 





Bur Clover 


EVERAL correspondents have sent 

a clover-like plant with yellow 
flowers and dark spots on the center 
of the. leaves and want to know what 
it is. It is bur clover, Medicago denti- 
culata, a sort of annual alfalfa, as al- 
falfa is also a medicago of the spe- 
cies sativa. This plant will inocu- 
late the soil for alfalfa. 
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R. 
B F j Talk 
a- etter farming L1alrs 
ip 
a SS ee ee 
By B. L. MOSS 
Alfalfa on the Sandy Land burs, he would lose a fraction more 
t- than $60 from the 20 acres; while 
he READER states that he has what from his 20 acres of corn, burning the 
is termed “Norfolk fine sandy stalks and fodder, the loss would 
he loam” land, and wishes to know if amount to $32. To this $92 loss of 
ir- alfalfa can be grown on it success- nitrogen must be added the loss of 
St fully. : _ vegetable matter—humus—so much 
ne If by “successfully” is meant profi- needed, and which, if plowed under, 
er tably, we reply that success is very would be as valuable in increasing 
od doubtful. In other words, while you yields as the nitrogen destroyed. In} § |  —=§ gBonerSteng? “ “SSeoc le. > ah eee 
ld may get a fair growth for a year or other words, such a farmer loses al- 
SO even longer, the expense necessary most $200 a year by such practices; 
re will in nearly all cases be too heavy but, to be conservative, let us cut it Save Half the Seed. 
O- to make the crop profitable. Deep, jin two, and say $100. ; H 
se rich land is necessary, good drainage We don’t know how many Pro- Cultivate Your Winter . 
he is —. ee ig necessary gressive Farmer readers this bite— Wheat and Increase the Yield 
on your soil type, and so is a great not many, we hope. But the fact re- e 
T= deal more lime than the average mains that we are using fire too care- From Three to Eight Bushels per Acre 
he Norfolk fine sandy loam contains; Jessly and generally on our farms. A 
‘le and even after all these difficulties far better practice is to plow under Many farmers report increased yields of Winter Wheat from 4 to 
ot have been supplied the chances are early everything smaller than actual 8 bushels per acre by the use of the Superior Alfalfa and Grass 
Et; that after a couple of years you will jogs, Seed Drill. 
rie ve renee le See eee When our lands are crying for hu- Not only did these farmers increase their yields of wheat AT NO 
as croachment of crab grass, which as @ mus and plant food, what shall we COST WHATEVER, but THEY SAVED HALF THE CLOVER 
as rule takes the field after the second call the man who burns the equiva- SEED and got better stands of clover than when broadcasting. 
at _—_ Ds viracort . ws have known of lent of several tons of cottonseed The Superior Alfalfa and Grass Seed Drill puts all the seed in the ground at 
b- many instances where alfalfa was meal? Surely not a farmer. an even depth. Discs cultivate the wheat at the same time. The angle of 
Ww, planted on the soil type in question, ¥ eer ae the discs is so slight that the wheat is not injured. 
®) and have yet to see an unqualified The Superior F Feed A ly S Crims d Red Clover, White 
4 success Bur Clover on Bermuda Sod Clover, ise, Alfalfa, Clover and Timothy mixed, Timothy alone, Red Top Fancy, 
: 3 i t antitie 
»t- The truth is that alfalfa is an over- READER asks for some specific aceasta ante caer gen pei Atty i Ro 
er rated crop on such lands. The day information about bur clover on St on seein Oe ar den cea 6 gun OF ak BOO DUNES 
n- may come when it will be grown on Bermuda sod for winter grazing. A PER ACRE, 
25 them at a profit; but until then, it circular on this subject has been is- s ise a ‘ 4 . 
Pes 7 This Drill luabli Id Alfalfa Fields, Pastures and 
ng is the part of wisdom to let the other sued by the office of Farm Demon- filvadows. Sn ee aee oe yep nay capper ta 
id. fellow do the expensive experiment- stration Work, Washington, D. C., SEND FOR THE SUPERIOR ALFALFA DRILL FOLDER 
en ing, while we confine ourselves to and which, I am Sure, amayY be obtain- Go to your local dealer and ask to see the Superior Alfalfa and Grass Seed Drill. 
its those crops that are certain. Best ed on application. Possibly your Sold under the strongest warranty. You run no risk in purchasing. 
ye- among these for pasture, hay and state experiment station has issued 
‘st soil-improving purposes are bur clo- a bulletin on the same subject. THE AMERICAN SEEDING-MACHINE CO., Inc. 
er ver, crimson clover, lespedeza, cow- Briefly, bur clover seems to be at SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
a1 peas and velvet beans. Bur and crim- home on every well drained soil type 
n- son clovers are especially valuable as in the South, and nothing, so far as 
ill winter cover .and grazing crops, and we know, is superior to it as a winter ae 
1e, do splendidly on sandy loam soils. and early spring grazing and soil- 2 
improving crop. 
Don’t Burn the Stalks and Straw Seed in the bur should be planted, O e ] e og 
: ; as inoculation is usually necessary 
at- [peed times have we called atten- when the cleaned seed are used. Ten e 
. tion to the folly of burning stalks pounds of seed make a bushel, and 
; and straw, and we expect to do sO these should be sown on the sod the orn ] 
a nnd bang - the ag ote ae en latter half of August, at the rate of ‘ 
leve the fact cannot be too strongly four or five bushels to the acre if a 
ks impressed that these materials are good stand is to be obtained. Since Prepare the ground thoroughly, and use seed of best 
I rich in humus and plant food, and the seed cost about $1.50 a bushel, it} variety carefully selected. It is absolutely necessary to 
me ee eee ee oe 
year. is should easily make : * . : 
ok commercial fertilizers. Ae ‘si ss 4 heaviest—when the ear is maturing. Before planting 
i Lore ; bushels of seed—a quantity sufficient A 
” It is idle to say that the habit of to sow quite a field the following sea-| and during growth apply 
1e. . burning trash, straw and stalks on gon. The best preparation for plant- 8 eS 2 é 
up ; cultivated land is not common; we ing bur clover on Bermuda sod is 1r Inla- aro Ina 
ch : know better. Take a trip between probably made by lightly cutting the \ 
1d now and the first of April anywhere jand with a disk harrow just before High-Grade 
ld E through the South Atlantic and Gulf planting, then sowing the seed and g 
'y* States, and almost every other farm Jeaving them uncovered. Getting the Re 
on as the bright February and March seed too deep is one of the greatest e ] ers 
os ‘ days come on, will be marked by col- dangers to avoid in getting a stand of ‘ ’ 
si sclowatte’ Unt a le Ee ees cc ee : ae With proper cultivation you will greatly increase the 
I , 2 fe have never known of crimson * 6 ; : j 
ed tory to planting. Long windrows of clover being grown on Bermuda sod, yield and work wonders m producing large, full ears wit 
- corn and cotton stalks and grass have jts place being in cultivated fields. plump, sound grains of corn—that bring good prices 
he Peas: ty peal or agatoninsd je and big profits. Our FARMERS’ YEAR BOOK or 
he | bare as a floor. Wrong Way to Get a Pasture almanac for 1913 tells how to make the most profit. out 
se Let’s figure a little on what we READER says: “I have some pine| of corn-growing. One will be mailed you free on request. 
_ — by such practices. Chemists have land, covered with logs and m ac a ss 
found by analysis that where 300 stumps, that I wish to use as a pas- V C ] 
“ pounds of lint cotton is produced the ture, It now has broomsedge and irginia aro ina 
- leaves, burs, roots and stems contain some carpet grass on it, and I want . 
gs 4 about 23 pounds of nitrogen, worth to know what grass I can sow on it Chemical Co. 
I q at current retail prices, $4.60. Ni- to make a good pasture. I cannot Box 1117 
ms trogen is by far the most expensive clear it or give it any cultivation or - 
or fertilizing element we have to buy attention.” : ’ 
it q and it also is the element of value Hiteht here we have one of -iks RICHMOND «_ VIRGINIA 
ae : ate — weg Reagent is burn- reasons why the South isn’t a great z 
ed. Again, take the case of corn- livestock region. The sooner we ° 
ned stalks. Where 40 bushels of corn has eradicate ticks and the idea that we Emerson Delivers Seed Evenl 
. een grown there will be about 16 can have pastures and cattle without 5 
oil pounds of nitrogen in the stalks and : : : Standard 
: - BUSES s attention, the sooner will we be using W 
ke ; fodder. This too, worth $3.20 is lost home-grown meats instead of the Planter pr . eh y ome anters 
when the stalks are burned. Northern kind. A pasture, to be wor- y ! Are Wasteful —= 
‘ an ee bit, let us “ how thy of the name, must be on good i ste Mpg ; ee 
‘uch the two-horse farmer, for in- land, well prepared. You might try ini oe Wepe Son enemas & eer 
nnn ¢ ¢ eat a : . ‘ ; . has used lanter (not an Emerson Stand- 
— Perron the man with 20 acres each of Jespedeza and bur clover in a small ard) that the seed fs deltvated wae 
= 7 and corn, loses v hen he burns way, but it would be an experiment, Fou will have potived spaces aaewheen Ras 
ter ee stalks and trash off his entire 40 for it is uncertain as to what show cena delivered (followed by bunches.) You 
at 200 pounds of lint and 26 tashems on (hey would stand tp competition with pee Sl nen Jena ennte te geiaae i 
r “90 pounds of lint and 20 bushels of the broomsedge and brush. this question of waste interests you, write us 
= corn to the acre—a fine average for = ; for a book on Planters. It explains fully. , 
al- the stalk-burning type of farmer. i Emerson-Brantingham Implement Company 
e- Burning his cotton stalks, leaves and own ata, 10nd wrong, the harm te his Rockford, Ill. Dallas, Texas 
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Saves Seed 
Half 


the Labor 
of 
Planting 


Plants 
Z Cotton, 
Corn, Peas,Beans, 
Peanuts and cther 


at same time. Gives 

Cotton a Quick Start— 

2 Chances At a 
Big Crop. 





At one trip it smooths the bed, opens a furrow, mixes guano with the soil, 
Covers it, opens again, plants the seed and covers them in the most accurate 


and scientific manner. 


The Cole Planter No. 7: 


In planting it puts fertilizer below the seed for cot- 
ton—just above the seed for corn—the way it ought to be, 


The guano being mixed with the soil near the seed 
Prevents the fertilizer being too strong and injuring their 
power to grow. Just as soon as the seed sprouts the young 
plant is stimulated and fed. 


® Guano applied in this way does more good than at 

” any other time. Your crop grows off thrifty and vigorous, 
and is much cheaper to cultivate than puny, slow-growing 
stuff—-gets ahead of cut-worms and boll weevil. Stunting 
is prevented ! 


You save the work of a man and mule every planting 
day by distributing guano while planting with the Cole. 
The steel Coulter breaks the crust— throwing the 


trash and dry top earth into the middles. The long steel 
sword pfesses out a firm V shaped furrow. 


This pressure causes the earth to become compact just 
beneath the seed, creating’ what is known as capillary at- 


The Cole 


porn Geerateee 
‘utters 
Shellers, Shredders 
TILLAGE 
Gonbionton, Tooth, 
ring-Too! 
and Disk iicosee 
Caltivators 
GENERAL LINE 
il and Cas Engines 
Oil Tractors 
ure Spreaders 


Cream Separators 
Farm Wazons 


or o 





ago. Whyit® 


traction, that draws up moisture from the earth to the 
seed, 

The loose earth on top isa mulch, that retains mois- 
ture around the seed. 


The cotton comes up in a straight line without 
bunches. Thus it can be chopped to a stand much faster 
and plowed more accurately, making the cost of cultiva- 
tion less. 

The Cole is economical on seed—gives you a quick 
even stand with as few seed as it is safe to plant. 


The saving in seed and labor will more than pay for 
the machine the first season. 
Write Us for Catalogue and Name 
of Dealer 


Write for catalogue and get the name of a home mer- 
ch~ t who can supply you with a Cole Planter, backed by 
a« uble guarantee. Buy direct (freight prepaid) at low- 
est cash price if you prefer. 


Mfg. Co. 


Charloiie, N. C. 





- j ‘HIS’ year ten disk harrows will be 

sold where one was sold five years 
‘Because'so many farmers have 
learned that the proper use of a disk harrow 
is the best guarantee of a successful crop. 

Proper use of a disk harrow means the purchase 
of an I HC disk harrow because they are the 
ones built to do the best work. The : 
strong, to stand the strain of following the binder 
slicing meadows. } 
gangs to their work at even depth. The bearings 
are the most durable that can be put on a disk 


frames are 


The set levers. keep the 


arrow. 

The full line includes disk, peg tooth, and smooth- 
ing harrows, drills and cultivators. 
fore you buy. Wesend catalogues on request. 

“The Disk Harrow,’’ a book which illustrates and 
explains the proper preparation of a seed bed, and 
gives examples of the value of disking — 32 pages of 
valuable information —is yours for four cents to 
cover postage and packing. 


See this line be- 


International Harvester Company of America 
« (Incorporated) 


CHICAGO 


Champion Deering McCormick Milwaukee 


USA 
Osborne Plano 
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seed. Applies Guano | 
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HIGH S 
EASY ACTION ning flexible shaft and Stewart single tension clipping head, 
CHICAGO FLE 157 Ohio Street, Chicago, I 


IBLE SHAFT Co. 


ake the Horse 


CD RE Ty 
= PRICE 
and Eager for Work 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. ° 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR YOUNG FARMERS 





Elimination of Waste; 


Soil Conservation and Soil Building; 


Economy Through Better Methods Mark the Difference Between 


Good Farmers and Poor 





By A. L. French, Cascade, Va. 


that a greatly increased number 

of young men are writing me 
about farming problems during the 
last two years. Fully two-thirds. of 
the letters I am 
receiving now 
are from men 
men under 25 
years of age; 
and their let- 
ters indicate 
that they are 
thinking hard, 
not of how to 
get away from 
the farm into 
other lines of 
work but of 
how to make 


| eae been struck with the fact 





MR. FRENCH’ 
the great business they have settled 
upon for their life work the most ef- 


fective. Our young men in the South 
are certainly coming to regard the 
business of agriculture as a business 
worthy of a bright man’s best effort. 

These young men are analyzing 
their business in an open-minded way. 
They seem to realize that times are 
changing; that agriculture as a busi- 


| ness must stand upon its own feet 


the same as any other business; that 


| competition must be met in the same 


way that men in other lines of work 
are meeting it; that all manner of 
wastes must be eliminated in their 
business as they are being eliminated 
from other businesses. 

They are studying as never before, 
I believe, how to change natural con- 
ditions on their farm so that a unit 
of power will produce greater results 
than it has been producing for them. 
For instance, they are finding out 
that energy and thought devoted to 
the underdrainage of wet soil brings 
greater results than the same energy 
expended in cursing the weather and 
bad seasons, when their soil is not in 
the best condition that it is possible 
for them to put it. They are finding 
too that when the entire product of a 
crop is saved economically that profit 
results, when a loss was often regis- 
tered when the by-products were al- 
lowed to rot because of neglect on 
their part to have their business so 
regulated that these by-products 
could be saved in good condition and 
be made the best use of. 


Cutting Out Waste 


NUMBER of years ago Mr. P. D. 
Armour told the writer that he 
was willing to take as his profit in 
the slaughtering of animals the waste 
of the carcasses he handled. I have 


| thought often of what he said and 


wondered as many times if the ma- 
jority of farmers could not make a 
good profit when they are suffering 


loss, would they but put Mr. Ar- 
mour’s ideas in practice on their 
farms: If Armour could have made 


the percentage of profit on his busi- 
ness that the average farmer is losing 
off his corn crop by reason of waste 
of fertility and vegetable matter re- 
sulting from burning of the corn 
stalks, he would have been a million- 
aire years sooner. This is a waste 
that can be eliminated by anyone 
without its costing him one cent. 
Even if the farm is not situated so he 
can cut and shock his corn, he can, 
after the corn is gathered, cut the 
stalks with a sharp disk harrow or 
stalk cutter and plow them under 
deeply in the early winter, and the 
trash will have rotted and be out of 


; the way entirely before time to pre- 


pare the land for the spring crop. Or 
what is far better, he can cut the 
standing stalks, then disk the land 
thoroughly and seed fall grain at 
only a little more expense than would 
be incurred in plowing. 

This brings me to another phase 
of cost reduction that young men all 





over clay sections are writing me 


about, namely; winter breaking of 
sod land that is to be planted in 
spring crops. We have been follow- 
ing this practice in the South for 13 
years and believe more firmly in the 
practice with each passing year. We 
have now more than 70 acres of our 
land broken deeply, it is absorbing 
all the water that falls upon it and 
becoming more fine and mellow with 
every freeze that comes. This practice 
makes one team power more than 
twice as effective in the spring when 
we are preparing our land for plant- 
ing, thus enabling -us to handle with 
two teams in the spring*as much 
land as would require four teams and 
four hands to prepare if the breaking 
of the land had been left ~~ until 
spring, and a far better seed bed al- 
ways results from the fall breaking. 
Some complain that their land runs 
together and washes if plowed early. 
The principal reason for this is that 
the land is not really broken, but 
simply scratched three or four inches 
deep, and another reason is that 
bare land, lacking in vegetabie mat- 
ter, is turned when there should 
have been a sod filled with organic 
matter. 
More Productive Land Necessary 


AM advising these young men that 

half-way measures will not insure 
maximum profits on the farm, any 
more than they will in any other line 
of work. They must begin at the be- 
ginning and proceed to put the land 
in the best possible condition just a3 
fast as their best efforts will enable 
them to do it. This means for some, 
better drainage; others, deeper 
breaking; others, more organic mat- 
ter; others, more lime; others, more 
phosphorous, and nearly all a com- 
bination of all these soil-improving 
features, and all more grass sods 
with whatever else is needed to elim- 
inate the waste of soil caused by 
washing. 

Then careful study must be given 
to the matter of economy in bringing 
these soil-improving features into 
use. Every day of the year the 
farmer should give earnest thought 
to the question of producing the 
greatest results at the least cost. 

Then, as noted above, the best use 
must be made of the products after 
they are produced. Eighty-cent corn 
should not be sold in the raw state, 
entailing a loss of 23 cents worth of 
fertility with every bushel sold, when 
good hogs or cattle, carefully grazed 
and handled, will pay as much per 
bushel for the grain and only five or 
six cents worth of fertility be taken 
from the land for each bushel fed. 

The young men of the South 
should refuse to send their cotton- 
seed meal to Iowa, Illinois or Den- 
mark, when the product can be fed 
at home at as great a profit as in 
other sections, and a manurial value 
be retained on the farm, amounting 
to five-sixths of the sale price of the 
meal. The difference in these prac- 
tices will mean, in the course of 10 
years, a poor farm in the one case 
and a rich one in the other. 

This awakening of the young men 
growing up on the farms in our coun- 
try means a great upward thrust for 
agriculture, and we all wish the 
movement ‘‘God speed.”’ 





One good feature of the old system of em- 
ploying teachers for so much (rather so lit- 
tle) salary and “find’’ had one good advan- 
tage: It brought the teacher, who was 
forced to board around, into closer contact 
with the patrons. Do vou know vour child's 
teacher personally? Have vou had her in 
your home this session? Will vou let the 
year pass without having her in your home? 
Have you visited your school this year? 
Will you visit it any time before the close 
of the present session? All these are ques- 
tions that have an important bearing on the 
success of your school. Your child's teacher 
is no mere machine, even if sometimes she 
does fall into a purely mechanical nerfarm- 
ance of her task. She needs to know vour 
child through you, Give her the opportunity, 
it ‘will help her and both you and your 


child. 
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MISS META GRACE 


CULTIVATED FREQUENT AND 
SHALLOW 
Edward J. Wellborn, Prize Winning 
Georgia Corn Club Boy Tells How 
He Made 181 Bushels on His Acre. 





HE first thing was to prepare my 
acre which is upland. Early in 
the spring I broke it with a two-horse 
plow about 12 inches deep. Later on, 
about 10 days before planting, I 
broadcasted eight sacks of equal parts 
of Kainit and 11 per cent acid over it 
and turned it under and harrowed, 
waking a fine seed bed. , 


April 28 I laid off the rows with a 
Mallory plow three feet four inches 
apart in the furrows. I drilled five 
sacks of fertilizer analyzing 8%-5%- 
3%, going twice to the row making a 
small list. This was opened with a 
small plow, corn dropped by hand 
four to six inches apart, and covered 
it about two and a half inches deep, 
leaving corn nearly on a level. 

I cultivated my corn six times en- 
tirely with the spring tooth cultivator 
cultivating frequent and shallow. 

May 28 when corn was about knee 


' high I used as a side application 


three sacks of guano (8%-5%-3%). 
About i0 days before the corn tas- 
seled I used 80 pounds of nitrate of 
soda. 

The corn came up to a good stand 
and needed no thinning. I had 25,- 
000 stalks on my acre which aver- 
aged nearly two ears to the stalk. 

It cost me $51.05 to make it; my 
yield was 181.72 bushels, this at $1 
per bushel, less expense, $51.05 
leaves a profit of $130.67. 

I am just back from our trip to 
Washington City and now have to 
prepare to attend the short course at 
the State College of Agriculture. I 
would have written sooner but [ 
haven’t really had time. 

EDWARD J. WELLBORN 

Madison, Ga. 





How The Alabama Champion Corn 
Grower Made 232 Bushels 


HAVE so often been requested to 

furnish some data with relation to 
the method of cultivation and fertil- 
ization of the one acre of land on 
which I raised 232 bushels and 39 
pounds of corn this year, I am taking 
the liberty of making the following 
statements: 

I am just 14 years old and have 
lived on the farm all my life, and 
while I do not really love to work, 
yet I do not mind doing it when I see 
it ought to be done. 

In preparing my land for corn, I 
first cut the stalks with a stalk cutter 
and turned the land on the first of 








EDWARD J. WELLBORN 


Jd, RAY CAMERON 








FIVE PRIZE WINNERS 











March with a two-horse plow from 
10 to 12 inches deep; I then double 
cut the land with a disk harrow and 
on the 7th of April I laid off the rows 
three feet apart and bedded the land 
with a one-horse turn plow and plant- 
ed the corn in the water furrow, us- 
ing 200 pounds of 10-4 guano. The 
corn came up to a perfect stand. At 
the first plowing I used a cultivator 
just deep enough to loosen the soil. 
The second plowing I used a single 
stock with scooter and scrape and ap- 
plied 400 pounds of 10-4 guano. The 
third cultivation I plowed it with a 
harrow and applied 600 pounds of 
10-4 guano. [I then thinned the corn 
to a stand of about eight inches in 
the drill. At the fourth cultivation, I 
again used the harrow and applied 
800 pounds of 10-4 guano, giving it a 
good hoeing. The fifth cultivation I 
again used the harrow and applied 
200 pounds of 10-4-4 guano as a top 
dressing. For the sixth plowing I 
again used harrow and applied 100 
pounds of nitrate of soda. The sev- 
enth plowing I used a Planet Jr., cul- 
tivator very lightly. 
WALKER LEE DUNSTON 
Alexander City, Ala. 


How Ray Cameron Made 190 Bushels 
of Corn on an Acre 


HE boy who won the prize for the 
biggest yield on an acre in North 
Carolina last year was J. Ray Cam- 
eron of Lenoir County, age 17, who 
made 190.4 bushels on his acre. We 
are giving his photograph herewith. 
He won a free trip to Washington 
City, and was accompanied by the 
prize winning boys from the first and 
sixth Congressional” districts, who 
were given trips by their respective 
Congressmen. 
Following is young Mr. Cameron’s 
statement as to how he made his big 
yield: 


“On January 5 I broke my acre 
eight inches deep with a two-horse 
turn plow, then spread four two- 
horse wagon loads of barnyard 
manure. On March 10 I rebroke 
the acre fourteen inches deep with a 
two-horse turn-plow, followed by sub- 
soil plow; then spread seven two- 
horse wagon loads of barnyard 
manure and cut the acre each way 
with a disk harrow. 

“T opened the furrow with a Stone- 
wall plow six inches deep, laying off 
rows 18 inches apart, alternating 
every other row 54 inches apart, mak- 
ing a wide and narrow middle. Then 
I distributed in the furrow 400 
pounds of 11-5 bone and potash mix- 
ture, and made a very small list, 
using Cole planter with six-inch 
plate, planting three inches deep and 
leaving top of list three inches below 
the surface. 

“On April 10 I spread six two- 
horse wagon loads of barnvard 


manure, then ran two-horse smooth- 






ing harrow, dragging it in. On May 
9, I ran a weeder over the corn and 
sided with a Cotton King Harrow. 
May 15 I sided with a Stonewall plow 
equipped with small fixtures. On May 
22 I sided with a Stonewall plow 
equipped with medium fixtures and 
side dressed in wide rows with 200 
pounds of 7-4-5 mixture. On the 23rd 
of May I burst out wide middles with 
a turn plow two furrows to the row. 
On the 28th I sided with a Stonewall 
plow equipped with large fixtures; 
side dressed each row with 2090 
pounds of 9-3 top dresser prepared by 
the A. A. C. Co., Baltimore, Md., then 
I burst out the middles very shal- 
low with Stonewall plow and laid by 
the corn. 

“Fodder was left on the stalks. 
On November 6, I commenced gath- 
ering my corn and completed it on 
the 12th. I weighed and measured 
my corn and it amounted to 190.4 
bushels.” 





What a Tomato Club Girl Thinks of 
the Work 


HE Tomato Club work is a great 

work. I have been a member for 
three years and can say that I have 
received ‘great and lasting good from 
it. The work has done me much 
good, not only from the beautiful 
prizes which I have received, but 
from what I have learned by being a 
member and being taught many dif- 
ferent things that come through and 
under its leaders and instructors. I 
will say that through prizes only it 
paid me $60 the first year, and the 
second year [ took the lead of our 
State in can work, and first prize at 
each of our State Fairs at Birming- 
ham and Montgomery. But what did 
me more good than all was the free 
trip to Columbia, S. C., which was 
just fine for a little girl that had 
never had the’ pleasure of going to 
such a place before. And when I got 
there I was asked to state to that vast 
people what I had done and when I 
told them I had canned 225 things, 
no two alike, I could not hear myself 
for yells and cheers. The trip was 
worth many times my trouble to pre- 
pare the goods, so you can see why I 
can praise this great work. 

If it had not been for this work no 
doubt I would not know how to can a 
tin can of fruit let alone in glass 
which most of my fruit was in. I 
have heard some girls say, “Oh, I 
can’t be a member for I am too poor.” 
Now, let me say just here I am a very 
poor girl in this world’s goods, but 
that doesn’t count, and doesn’t hinder 
a girl from being a member. This 
great work was gotten up for the poor 
girls of the South. 

This year, my third in the Club 
work, I canned nearly as much as I 
did last year, but not so many differ- 
ent kinds. But IT think it was some 
better in quality, and I guess the 

















judges at our fair thought it was the 
best at the fair for they placed the 
blue ribbon on my display. 

Oakman, Ala. META GRACE 


HOW I GREW MY CORN 





Henry Odor, the 14-Year-Old Boy 
Who Won First Prize in the 1913 
Virginia Corn Growing Contest 
Tells His Story 


HE first thing I did towards my 

acre of corn was last winter 
when I went into the field and picked 
out an acre of level land; I then took 
two horses and a No. 20 Oliver plow 
and fallowed my land from eight to 
ten inches deep. 


I then let my land rest until the 
month of April, then I harrowed it 
twice with a disk harrow, then ap- 
plied a ton and a half of ground 
limestone broadcast, then applied 
600 pounds of bone meal broadcast 
with a wheat drill. I also applied 
400 pounds of commercial fertilizer 
with a wheat drill at the same time; 
I then let the land rest until planting 
time. 

On the 9th of May I harrowed the 
land with a spring tooth harrow, 
then I laid off my rows three and a 
half feet apart, and planted the corn 
12 inches in the drill. Some hills 
had two stalks. I had a pretty good 
stand of corn, and had to do very lit- 
tle replanting. 

The seed I used was Boone County 
White, the seed corn having been 
picked in the field last year. I used 
the largest ears that had straight 
rows of grain and that were well 
filled out to the end of the cob. 

The next work was the cultivating 
of the corn; the first cultivation was 
May 21, about four inches deep. I 
then chopped my corn with hoe and 
replanted, then cultivated as follows: 
May 29, June 7, June 17, June 27. 
All of these plowings were about four 
inches deep. The last cultivation was 
on July 8, and was about two inches 
deep: 

This ended the work on my corn 
until cutting time. The last of Sep- 
tember I cut my corn; while cutting 
I picked my seed for next year, get- 
ting the largest ears that were filled 
out to the end and that had straight 
rows of grains. 

The next work was to shuck my 
corn, this I did about November 1. 
My corn was weighed in the presence 
of three men. I produced 154 1-35 
bushels on one acre of land, at a cost 
of 24 cents per bushel. My land was 
measured off by Mr. Anderson, my 
County Agent. 

Well, this is about all I can say on 
the producing of my corn. 

HENRY ODOR 

Appomattox, Va. 
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Pull 100 es 


Hercule Ae 


OU can clear an acre or more 
of stumps aday. No stumps 
can resist the Hercules, 

Doubles land _ value—enables 

you to make $1200.00 on 40 acres 
the first year after stumps are 

were out—and $750.00 in crops 

Severy year after. Get the 
Why not 

Write Us Now 

Book tells all the 

acts—shows many 

photos and letters 
from owners—tells all 
about the many Her- 
cules features. We'll 


proof. 


proposition that w7ll interest you. Address 
HERCULES MFG. CO. I8{ 224 St., Centerville, lowa 
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$25.00 


I will pay Twenty-Five 
Dollars as a prize to the boy 
who makes the highest record 
in corn-growing contests in 
1914. Claimants for the 
prize must file their club 
records at my office before 
December 1, 1914, with an 
account of the fertilizers used 
in growing the corn, The 
highest record yet made in 
any contest was made by a 
boy who Top Dressed his crop 
with Nitrate of Soda—Two 
applications of 100 pounds 
each per acre. 

Contestants will do well to write for 


my books on fertilizing for profit, and 
entry blanks for this prize. 


Dr. Wm. S. Myers 


Director Chilean Nitrate Propaganda 


25 Madison Ave., New York 


No Branch Offices 
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Fits in the Valleys and fits over the little 
fills and knolls. Prepares a Perfect Seed Bed on 
every Foot of ground. 
We Guarantee: Will more than Pay its way the 
first year, over the rigid orstiff style, 
Better Work and Repair ed Saved 
It also has many advantages between the corn- 
ws. There aretoo many advantages to tell La | 
ere. Write us for Descriptive Literature today,and 
et ready g foe bt er crops next season. Write for 
Free Boo! lo, 


WILLIAM FETZER CO., Springfield, tll., U. S. A. 








. Steel Wheels 


\ For any wagon or cart you 
A\ may have on your farm. We 
make the wheels to fit your 
axle. You give us the exact 
{dimensions of your axle, as 
ig, asked for onourordersheet,and 
ima we guarantee a fit. If you are 
interested, we shall be pleased 
to fi you our catalogue 
and order sheet. Write us. 
Havana Metal Wheel Co. 





ox 65, Havana, Illinois 






















Move when you do— 
wear better, too 


** Satisfaction 
or money back"* 


Be sure‘‘Shirley President’ ' is on buckles 
The C.A.Edgarton Mfg.Co.,Shirley, Mass, 


COTTON FARMERS, WHAT DO 
YOU THINK OF THIS? 


Why Should Not Every Cotton County 
in the South Employ an Expert 
Grader During the Cotton Season? 


WISH to outline a plan whereby I 
believe our cotton farmers all over 
the South can market their cotton 
more sensibly and profitably. As it is 
now, when a farmer gets ready to sell 
his cotton he loads it on his wagon, 
drives to town, and one or more buy- 
ers ‘cut’? his bale, take a sample, 
and offer a price. Usually the buyers 


all know each other, and there is 
often no ‘bidding’ against each 
other; but if there is, it amounts to 


The farmer knows noth- 
ing about the grade and the buyer 
but little more and it makes but little 
difference to the buyer, because he is 
on the safe side anyway; but when 
the farmer sells his cotton it goes in- 
to other hands. It is no longer his, 
but enters the channels of trade, and 
may be properly graded and sold 


| many times afterward on its merits. 


Just here I might say that the 


| farmer has little opportunity to grade 
i} | his cotton, 


but there is one thing he 


}| can do; he can have it decently 
wrapped in an attractive package. 
On every cotton platform may be 


| seen bale after bale of cotton wrapped 

in rags, lop-sided, and in unmarket- 

able condition. But I wish now to 
' talk especially about cotton grades. 

What does the average farmer know 
{about middling, strict middling, or 
|low middling, or any of the rest of 
| them? I confess I do not know them, 
| and it really takes an expert to dis- 
| tinguish them. 

The United States Department of 
| Agriculture has adopted a standard 
|for grading cotton. I am not as 
| familiar with this as I might be, but 

it does not matter for my present pur- 
pose. I believe the standard is mid- 
| dling, and runs up or down from that. 
| The Wall Street cotton brokers 
have adopted the Government stand- 
ard and cotton is bought and sold 
there by these standards. The De- 
partment proposes to give out a set 
of these grades neatly packed under 
glass for the benefit of farmers for 
| ten dollars, but even then the farmers 
| would know nothing about them. 
There is little doubt that these stand- 
ard grades will soon become the of- 
ficial grades on all markets, and if 
necessary they will be declared stand- 
ard official grades by law. 


The Plan Described 


OW here is my plan for marketing 
cotton. I have not worked out all 
the details, as they might have to be 
made to suit local conditions. Let 
each county have an Official weigher 
and grader of cotton. Let it be his 
business to weigh each bale and grade 
it according to the Government of- 
ficial grades, mark each bale with the 
weight and the grade to which it be- 
longs, and furnish the owner with the 
quotations on cotton for the day. 
That would be simple and easy. Most 
markets now have a cotton weigher, 
; and all that would be necessary woulda 
| be for the weigher to take a course 
in grading cotton as he can do very 
| easily at any of the agricultural col- 
| leges. This will take the grading out 
If. of the hands of the buyer, and as the 
farmer knows little about grades he 
| has some one to do it for him who is 
not interested in the sale, and who 
would grade his cotton according to 
its quality. There would be certain 
checks on him that would place him 
at all times on his honor. 

It might be objected that compe- 
tent weighers and graders could not 
be found, but I think this difficulty 
would soon be overcome. Another 
objection would be made that the 
weigher and grader could not attend 
all. the markets in the county the 
| same day. This latter objection 
| would encourage cooperative selling, 
inasmuch as the weigher would have 
to attend during the week sales in 
perhaps two or more towns in the 
county, and the farmers would learn 
, to sell their cotton on certain days. 








For instance, here in Iredell county 
the official weigher would be in 


Statesville one day and in Mooresville | 
the next; or each market might have | 


certain days that would be known as 
cotton sales days. 


worked out, but it seems that the real 
object aimed at is very simple and it 
is certainly just to the farmer and to 
the buyer as well. 

There may 
scheme worked out some time that 
farmers will adopt, but for the pres- 


ent this plan of official weighing and | 


grading seems the best. solution. 
Some farmers who are in the habit 
of selling their cotton in the seed 
would object but they should not do 
this. It gives the ginner too much 
advantage over the farmer’s product. 
Let him gin the cotton and have it 


graded and then if the ginner buys | 
the cotton let him buy it on its merits, 


and if the ginner sells his ‘‘gin’’ cot- 
ton, let the grader pass upon it in the 
same manner he does the farmer’s 
own cotton. Ginners could be of 
great help to farmers in assisting 
them to market both cotton and seed 
through some cooperative scheme. 


This plan cannot work to the disad- | 
vantage of anyone unless it might cut | 


off the advantage the buyer has 
over the farmer. He could not say 
the cotton was low middling for in- 
stance, if the cotton would grade 
middling, or strict middling. It is 
rare that a farmer’s cotton is graded 
above middling, no matter how good 
it may be. 
est of justice to all. 


How the Plan Works Out 


ERE is the way this plan would 
work out: Mr. Jones has four bales 
of cotton which he carries to market 
on cotton sales day. The cotton 


weigher weighs his cotton and grades | 


it. Say he has one bale strict mid- 
dling, two bales middling, and one 
bale low middling, then the buyer 
has only to offer the price for the day 
according to the grade and the farm- 
ery may or may not sell; but if he sells 
the deal is closed and he has no rea- 
son for complaint. Or he may ware- 


house it along with his neighbors and | 


sell later according to the official 
weighing and grading along with his 
neighbors. 

I am aware that to carry this plan 
out there would have to be some leg- 
islation and to make it effective it 
should be common throughout the 
Cotton States, but it seems to me to 


be a just method of marketing cot- | 


ton, because it removes all guessing 
at grades and gives the farmer the 
same knowledge as to the quality of 
his cotton as the buyer is supposed to 
have under the present method of 
marketing. 

I would like to 
and criticism. 


invite discussion 


E. S. MILLSAPS 
Statesville, N. C. 


Editorial Comment.—We shall be 
very glad to have a discussion of this 
plan. We should also like for Mr. 
Millsaps to say whether he proposes 
that the grader should be paid out of 
the public taxes, or by a fee collected 
on each bale graded, or whether 
the county should guarantee a cer- 
tain salary to the grader and itself 
levy a tax to reimburse its treasury. 





$2,240 from Ten Acres 

N THE Progressive Farmer several 

weeks ago Mr. 
lumbia, N. C., told of his work with 
early peas last year, after which he 
planted peanuts. The following note 
from him is interesting: 

“T had almost forgotten that I 
promised you to report on my crop of 
ten acres of peanuts planted after 
early peas. 

“IT harvested a little over 1,200 
bushels which were worth $800. In 
fact, I sold $773.34 worth and kept 
enough for seed to make up the dif- 
fenence. This makes a total yield 
from 10 acres in 1913 of $2,240. I 
would like to beat it in 1914, but fear 
I cannot.” 


There are differ- | 
ent ways by which the details may be | 


be some cooperative | 


Everything is in the inter- | 


J. R. Pinner, Co- | 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


FOR THE “LAND'S SAKE” 


BUY A 


BOSTROM IMPROVED ° 


| 








Price ‘$13 


which has TELESCOPE enabling you to read the 
Target over 400 yards away, and 


TERRACE, DITCH, TILE DRAIN, IRRIGATE 


your land properly, and save surveyor’s fees. Itig 
sold by up-to-date hardware and general merchants 
everywhere, and guaranteed to be the most 


SIMPLE, ACCURATE, DURABLE AND COMPLETE 
outfit ever made for all farm work. If your deal- 


er hasn’t one in stock, he will order for vou, or 
we will ship direct, 


Write today for description of Level, and detatis 
of our MONEY BACK GUARANTEE, 


BOSTROM-BRADY MANUFACTURING CO. 
158 Madison Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


Get M y Big 


| 5] FREE BOOK 
=I 


Busey Bargains 


Tam pros of it! Itis the bons 
ever issu 7 





buggy 
4 you a have it, oon if 
yo ju don’t think you will buy a 
bu this year. It tells the story—how my 
jag es are built, | how they are testedin ways 
no ‘store bu ? can stand, illustrates many 
finished ‘‘jobs’”’ in colors, tells how to select 
your own choice as to style, color, upholster- 
ing, etc.; best of all, it proves that when you 
buy a BOHON “BLUE GRASS” BUGGY, you 


SAVE $25 TO os 


You see I sell direct from my 
factory—no dealer, agent or 
salesman to draw profits or ex- 
penses, It’s all explained in 


; Ls 


« HM. 


this book, , Sogeter 2 _ my 30- 

day free roa: 1 off 

TB Postal will do. K\\ ES 

IT TOD ES Berar ABN ‘ere 


Ete. Send forthe book 
DO 
DB. T. BOHON F's, YAN t\> 
095 Main Ste. Harrodsbare.cNC/We IN SKY 
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Fish Brand 


Reflex 
4 a 
Slicker 
Not a dressy “‘near" 
water - proof, buta 
roomy, comfort-givin 
service coat that wil 


protect you through thick 
and thin in the wettest weather. 


$3 .00 at your 












| dealer’s ¢ 
| | We print plainly on every label 's 
SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 
and we mean it 
SOWER'S Identified 613 
- zbythis A. J. Tower Co. 
FS g rood BOSTON 
‘atalog q 
FISH BRAND free Tomes tee 











GREATER GAS 
ENGINE POWER 


if you want the greatest 
power, endurance and reliability 


you can’t afford not to investigate the 
ROYAL Oursloganis quatity. Ww @ put no baits 
in our advertisin and make no ‘‘free”’ offers. 
You won't have after troubles with the ROYAL 
asoline itngine. t'sbuilt for year in and out 
steady service by one of the largest and old- 
est manutactartag pee in the West. If you 
are after reliability write ‘or our 
FREE ROYALENGINE CATALOGUE, 
1to16H.P, Address enquiries to f 
SMITH & SON’S MFG, co. 
1520Guinotte, peg 





Ever Chew a Piece 
Of Sue 


Cured 
R eal ‘Tobacco 
Best Chewing Tobacco 


The pure, old fashioned kind of Virginia tobacco, 
Sun cured, dew kissed. that no imitation can re- 
place. Sweet, clean, pure and every piece of it good. 


10c fora 6-inch plug 
Sc for just half plug. 


Ask your dealer first. then write us, 


Hancock Bros. & Co., Lynchburg, Va. 
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HEN you apply your fertilizer this year, you 
want the plant foods to feed the crop continu- 
ously. Will the brand you buy supply the food with 


a ““flash’? and then will its good be gone—or are you going to 
supply ‘SAA’’ Brands with Nitrogen from several sources that feed 
the crops successively -with Phosphoric Acid that will be available 
as growth unfolds wants—and Potash that will make the crop fruit 
heavily? If you want to secure the full good from guano—prevent 


losses from leaching—use 


J\. Brandl fertilizers 


Instead of using just one source of Nitrogen--- 
we use several. They become available success- 
ively. ‘The crop is never starved. 

We use sources of Nitrogen that cannot be 


To mix fertilizers as we mix them i: 

The grease must be rendered out. For grease is no 
fertilizer It makes the goods sticky, undriljlable, and 
sometimes makes them burn 

In the chemical manufacture of fertilizers nearly all of 


not an easy task. 


washed away---that prevent “‘AA’’ brands from 
making your soil acid. 

Our formulas are the results of hundreds of ex- 
periments. “There are formulas to meet the re- 
quirements of every crop---to suit the peculiarities 
of every type of soil. 

With proper cultivation---they will make your 
land yield its utmost. 

From analysis, other brands may seem the same. 
For analysis only shows the number of pounds 
of plant food. It does not show the form in 
which these plant foods exist. 

It does not show whether the Nitrogen is de- 
rived from several sources---or from but one. 


Far Better Than Dry Mixed 
In real value to the crop, SAA’? Brands are as superior 
to dry-mixed or shovel-mixed goods 
as bread is superior to wheat. 


the materials---except the chemical salts---undergo chemi- 
cal treatment in large revolving mixers. These mixers dis- 
charge into dens holding from 100 to 400 tons apiece, 
where they compost at a high degree of heat. 

By this process the plant foods that have been insoluble, 
become soluble and available to the plant. 

Home mixed, or dry mixed, fertilizers cannot equal 
these, because they are but the crude materials mixed to- 
gether, 

Don’t be satisfied with just any brand analyzing 8-2-2 or 
8-3-3. See that you secure **AA’’ 
analysis you need. 

‘Then apply £ 


your crop. 


ie 





Ai 


INT 


Brand of whatever 


‘AA’? fertilizer to your cotton as you work 
By adding the strength to the soil at the cot- 
ton plant roots, you enable it to retain the shapes---stop 
the shedding, which always goes on in July on crops not 
properly fertilized. ‘AA’? fertilizer applied in this way 
gives the plants strength to hold their fruit. 
Get Our Free Booklet 

We have an interesting booklet on plant food. 
for a copy, and get the name of our 
dealer in your locality. 


The American Agricultural 
Chemical Co. 


Southern Factories and Sales Offices Located at 


‘ 


: j ‘ 
¥ 7% Ne Ve 
0, \\ \vivvwe 


Write 


Montgomery, Ala. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Pensacola, Fla. 
Savannah, Ga. 


Columbia, S. C. 
Spartanburg, S. C. 
Wilmington, N. C. 

Norfolk, Va. 


Baltimore, Md. 
Charleston, S.C, 





Spend 5‘—Save 1} 


Beautity and renewthe marred 
furniture, rusty screens and 
stovepipes, beds with ename! 
chipped off—in tact. anything 
around the house that needs re- 
tinishing 0: resurrecting can be 
made new and usable again with 


One of the famous Lucas pro: 
ducts with the 65-yea: record 
forhigh quality Every can of 
Lucas Paint meets the high 
standard developed from this 
65 years’ experience. 


FREE Our Service De 


partment wil send 
tree tree advice wt intormation tor 
r most urgent painting needs. 
e’ll also send oui vaiuabie 
book, “When and How tw 


jG 


ee = 


Rider Agents Wanted 


neach town to ride andexhib:t Seed de Ranger 
bicy te for our latest special offer. 


Bezels We Jorg Oo to $2% 4 


tots Ln el 
\ witb Coaster. kes, "G7 to 3 tires, 
Yor2 a 1913 Wlodete 12 
hun 
Hana» 


all of best zr 
70: els 
all —— and models, o $E 
WY conccesccesnececs v4 
Great A ACTORY en to SAL. 


Anoreval without @ 
he frei Me and allow 





we pay 


AY’S FRE RIAL. | 


Avsaete r-brake Rs ee 
id repairs at haif usual 


y prices. 
A offer Write n now, : 
CYCLE CO.. Dept. R187 Chicas i 


Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent. 





A Free Trial Package is Mailed to Every- 
one Who Writes. 


A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of 
Adams, N. Y., has discovered a process of 
making a new kind of paint without the use 
of oil. He calls it Powdrpaint. It comes in 
the form of a dry powder and all that is re- 
quired is cold water to make a paint weath- 
er proof, fire proof and as durable as oil 
paint It adheres to any surface, wood, 
stone or brick, spreads and looks like oil 
paint and costs about one-fourth as much, 

Write to Mr. A. LL. Rice, Manuf'r., 1 
North St.. Adams, N Y., and he will send 
you a free triai package, also color card nd 
ful; information showing you now you can 
Save a good many dollars. Write to-day. 





6'> Pair of Pillows Free! 


We .gain make our anparalleied offer o* 
free pillows with your order enclosing $1 
for our famous 36-lb. feather bed. All made or 
new sanitary feathers, oest ticking and equippea 
ee with sanitary ventilators. 
We also have pure go: se 
beds at $ 5.00 and $18.00 
7 Freight prepaid, Delivery 
f) guaranteed. Money 
back if not satisfied. 
VP Agente make big money 
3 Turner & Cornwell, 
Desk 1, Memphis, Tenn. 
Charlotte, N. C. 





If you have any neighbors who do not 
tread The Progressive Farmer, send us their 
hames and we will send chem some sample 
copies Then call on them and ask them 
te subscribe, 








sundries, s, parts | cried. 
BUY Puntll you get our cate | 





| The fire 
| way that the air 
' danced on the wal! where 
| had crept; 








THE JUCKLINS 
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By OPIE READ 











(Published by permission ot the ewners of the copyright, Laird and Lee 


Copyrighted 1906, by Wm. H. Lee> 





— Bill 
is a 


Synopsis of Preceding Chapters. 
Hawes, the hero, who tells the story, 
shy, over-grown Alabama farmer boy. whose 
blunders and awkward movements make 
him the target for many cruel jests from 
his brilliant and more active brothers and 
school-mates. He grows to manhood with 
little sympathy and companionship, save 
that from his books, and when he finally 

makes his debut into the neighborhood so 
ciety, he celebrates the occasion by chrSenine 
soundly a boy named Bentley, who endeav 
ors to keep up the fun. This and his deatre 
to be a lawyer lead him to apply for a 
school in western North Carolina. While 
walking the 15 miles from the railroad sta- 
tion to the school he makes the acquaint- 
ance of Lim Jucklin who takes him to his 
home to board. Here he makes the acquain- 
tance of his host's family consisting of his 
wife, a daughter, “Guinea’’, and son Alt. 
with whom he is to room, Mr. Jucklin’s pet 
vice is chicken fighting, much to the dis- 
gust of the rest of the family, and. as Guinea 
says, ‘when things go wrong,” he has a reg- 
ular set-to. School is to begin the following 
Monday. Alf confesses to Bill his love for 
Millie Lundsford, daughter pf the neighbor- 
hood squire, and a schoolmate ot Guinea's, 
in whose presence he feels abashed on ac- 
eount of his lack of education and polish, 
and aska him to teach him at home in se- 
cret. Bill who has already succumbed to 
Guinea’s smile, through sympathy, readily 
consents to Alf's suggestion to call at Gen~- 
eral Loundsford’s on Sunday. Unfortunately 
for our hero. Mrs. Bentley is visiting her 
brother who lives in the neighborhood and 
tells of his encounter with her son. The 
Aimes boys, a lot of regular toughs, deter 
mine to get revenge, and begin pv throwing 
chunks as he passes bv on his wav to school 
The next day Alf goes to schoo! with the in 
formation that they are “‘iaving tor him a 
short distance away. and proposes tnat they 
barricade the door and see the tun through. 


CHAPTER VII.—(Continued) 


“What do vou think they are up to 
now, Alt?’ 1 asked. 

“Blamed if { know. Getting tired?” 

“Well, ¢ don’t want to stav here aly 
night. What are we waiting for?” 

“it’s hard to tell just at present. 
and it we don’t get a more encourag- 
ing report pretty soon we'll break 
the engagement and go nome. Whats 
that?” 

' .stened and at first heard noth- 
ing. and was 1ust about to say that it 
must be the screech-owl come closer, 
when from a corner of the house 
there came a distinct and sharp 
crackle. i heard Alf scuffle to his 
feet. ‘‘We are in for it!” 

It.was true, for now we could see 
the tight glaring on the bushes and a 
moment later a spear of light shot in- 
ward, revealing my friend standing 
there with his hands buried deep in 
his pockets. “‘These old logs are as 
dry as a powder horn,” he carelessly 
remarked. ‘“‘Won’t take long to burn 
the thing down.” 

‘But what are we going to do?” lL 
And now the room was aglow, 


and shadows were dancing on the 


: wall. 


9 


‘tL was just thinking, said he, 
looking about. ‘‘They’ll begin shoot- 
ing in here as soon as that end is 
burned out. Wish I had seen that 
rascal when he slipped up here to 
kindle this fire. Hello, it’s spread to 
the roof.”’ 

I strove to show him that I could 
be as calm and as careless as he, but 
now I was startled, and excitedly ex- 
claimed: ‘We shall be burned up 
like rats in a barn!”’ 

“Oh, I reckon not. Here, let’s pull 
up a plank out of the floor and crawl 
under and if we can get into the 
bushes we'll be all right Here’s a 
crack. But I can’t move it” he add- 
ed, after straining at the board. “‘See 
if you can get your fingers through 
here.” 

dropped 
thrust my 


upon my knees and 
fingers through the crack. 
had now gained such head- 
was not and a glare 
the shadows 
we heard the Aimes 
woods a short dis- 
tance off. With all my strength 1 
pulled at the board: { got off my 
knees and braced myself, and with a 
quick jerk the board came up with a 
loud rip and [{ fel! backward on the 
floor 

“Go ahead.” said Att. quietly 
standing there with his gun under his 
arm. “Get down through and work 
your way toward the other end.” 

‘You go tirst, Alf.’’ 


and 
boys yell in the 


LPS ATONE ROTATE? PLE 


AAS NOPE ARERR TOI TNT he IRR 





“?m in no hurry. But may bel 
know of an opening where the sheep 
come under in winter. Follow me, 
then.” 


Down we went into the fine and 
sultocating dust. Here and there the 
sheep and hogs had dug deep beds in 
their restlessness, when nights had 
been cold, but in places the floor was 
so close to the ground that [ could 
scarcely craw! through. We aearu 
one end of the root fall in, and then a 
volley was fired from the woods. 

“What did [I tell you?” said Alt. 
“We understand their tactics, any 
way. Don’t believe you can get 
through here, Bill. Wait, £ can dig 
down this lump with my gun. Wish 
I had a hatchet. Ever notice how 
handy a hatchet is?” 

“Bor God’s sake, let me get at it, 
Alf. {can feel the heat. The whole 
thing will fall down on us in a min- 
ute. That'll do: { can squeeze 
through.” 

Alf crawled into one of che deep 
beds and reached back to help pull 
me through. “Bill. iooks like this 
place was made for you. only 1 wish 
they had made it a trifle bigger. 
Once more.”’’ 

And there [ struggled and there he 
pulled. ‘I am gone, Alf: I can’t get 
out. Save yourself if you can.” 

‘If you can’t get out { know you 
are not gone. Bill,’’ he replied with a 
jaugh, but it was a laugh of despair 
rather than of merriment. ‘Don’t give 
up. Once more. You are coming. 
What did It tell you?” And again he 
laughed, but not in despair. We 
were now at the wall, at the very hole 
through which the sheep were wont 
to come in. ‘You first. this time, 
Bill. Sheer off to the left. The 
bushes are not more than fifteen feet 
away.” 

With but little difficulty I squeezed 
through the opening. And now I was 
in a hot and dazzling glare. <A breeze 
had sprung up with the flames, and 
behind me was a roar, and a crash 
of the falling beams. I looked not 
about me, but straight ahead toward 
the thicket, now waving as if swept 
by a strong wind; and within a min- 
ute after reaching the outer air I was 
crawling through a thick clump of 
blackberry briers, with Alf close upon 
my heels. We soon came upon a 
sheep-walk covered with briers, and 
now we could make faster time. The 
Aimes boys were still firing into the 
burning house, and it was evident 
that they had not discovered our 
escape. 

“We can walk now,’ Alf whispered. 
“Turn down here to the right and 
keep the sumac bushes between us 
and them. Now we are all right.”’ 

Not another word was apoken un- 
til we had reached a knoll some dis- 
tance away. Then we halted and 
looked back. And now the old house 
was but a blazing heap. Alf was 
peeping about through the trees, and 
suddenly his gaze was set. He cock- 
ed his gun and brought it to his 


shoulder 


“No,’’ I said. ‘You will only regret 
it.” I grasped the gun and both ham- 
mers fell upon my hand. ‘‘Get back!”’ 
he commanded. 

‘No,’ [ said, my hand stil! 
the hammers. ‘“‘You must not 

He looked hard at me for a moment 
and then suffered me to take the gun. 
The fire was now dying. and. tooking 
to the left, whence tlie firing aad 
come, | saw two of the Aimes boys 
standing under a tree, 

“Bill, I could kill both of them 
Alf said, in sorrowful voice. 

“Tt know, my dear boy, but vou 
must not. You would always regret 
it. We will let the law take charge 
of them tomorrow.” 

“Not tomorrow, Bill, but tonight 
Tomorrow they will be gone.’’ 

‘All right; just as you say. 
is the nearest officer?” 


ander 


W here 


peserencennetnaae 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


“A aeputy sheriff lives about two 
miles «rom here, off to the right of 
our roar home. Come on.” 

We -.me into the road after mak- 
ine 2 * rcuit through the woods. and 
haste: 2d onward. And we must aave 
gone iearly half the distance to the 
deputy’s house when we aeard the 
Aimes boys coming behind us. drunk 
anc whooping. ‘They think we are 
ourrt up,” said Alf: “but we'll show 
them. Let’s get aside into the bushes. 
anc when they come along we'll iet 
them have it.” 

‘We will get aside into the bush- 

> said I, “* but we will not let them 
vave it. Come over this side. Ler 
ne have your gun.’ 

He let me take the gun, and as ae 
stood near me, waiting for the rur 
fians to pass, { thought that he made 
an unseemly degree of noise. merely 
to attract their attention so that ne 
might have an opportunity to fire at 
them. “Keep still. Alf,” I whispered. 

They came down the road singing a 
bawdy song. For a moment |! was 
half inclined to give Alf his gun. but 
that early lesson. the waylaving or 
Bentley. restrained me. We neara 
the scoundrels talking between their 
outbursts of song. ‘Piece of roast 
hog wouldn’t go bad iest about now. 
Scott. { feel sorter gnawish after my 
excitement of the evenin’.’’ 

“Wall, if vou air hongry and han- 
ker atter hog, why don’t vou go back 
yander and 2it a piece that we’ve jest 
roasted ?’’ 

Alf’s hand closed about the barrels 
of his gun. and strongly he pulled. 
put 1 loosened his grip and whis- 
pered, “Let them go. There is no 
honor and very little revenge in 
shooting a brute.” 

“T reckon you are right,” he re- 
plied, but he did not whisper, and out 
in the road there was a quick scuf- 
fling of feet and then a halt. I threw 
one arm about Alf and pressed one 
hand over his mouth. 

“What was that, Scott?” 

“I didn’t hear nothin’.” 

“Thought { heared somebody a- 
talkin’.”’ 

‘Yes. you thought like Young’s 
niggers——thought buckeyes was bis- 
cuits. Come on, boys. We’ll go over 
and wake old Josh up and git more 
licker 

They passed on, and when I had 
given Alf the opportunity to speak he 
said: ‘Good. They are going over 
to.a Negro’s house and we'll get there 
about the time they do, and if we 
can’t get anybody but the deputy to 
help us we’ll have to kill one or two 
of them. Now keep up with me.” 

Off through the woods he went at 
a trot, leaping logs and splashing 
through a brook where it was broad: 
and I kept well up with him. Already 
my mind had ceased to dwell upon 
the narrowness of our escape; I was 
thinking of Guinea as she had stood, 
shielding the light with her hand. 


CHAPTER Vill. 


E were not long in reaching the 

house of the deputy sheriff. A 
loud call brought him out to the 
fence. And when we had quickly told 
him what was wanted, he whistled to 
express his gratification or his sur- 
prise, and I fancied that I saw his 
hair bristling in the moonlight, for 
he had come out bareheaded. 

“Now let me think a minute, boys,”’ 
said he. ‘I have been an officer long 
enough to know that it ain’t much 
credit to take a fellow after he’s dead 
—most anybody can do that. What 
we want is to capture them and to do 
that we’ve got to have more men 
Alf, I tell vou what you do. You and 
your friend slip over to old Josh’s and 
keep watch to see that they don’t 
get away, and I’]1 ride as fast as | can 
and get General Lundsford and your 
daddy. What do you say?” 

*“T say it’s a first-rate plan,’ Alt 
answered. “I don’t think the Genera 
would like to be teft out and I know 
shat father wouldn’t. Come on, Bill. 

The Negro’s naouse was not far 
away, and nastening silently throug? 
;ue woods we soon came within sight 
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of it, on the side of a hill, at the edge 
of a worn-out field. We sofiened our 
foot-steps as we drew near unto the 
cabin, and we could hear the ruffians 
within, singing, swearing, dancing. 
We halted at the edge of the woods, 
within ten feet of the door, and lis- 
tened. ‘“‘Let’s slip up and take a peep 
at them,” said Alf; and carefully we 
climbed over the old fence, taking 
care not to break any of the rotting 
rails lest we might sound an alarm. 
We made not the slightest noise, but 
just as we were within touching dis- 
tance of the cabin, a dog sprang from 
behind a box in the chimney corner. 
I don’t know how much noise it might 
have been his intention to make or 
whether he belonged to the stealthy 
breed of curs whose delight it is to 
make a silent lunge at the legs of a 
visitor, but I do know that he made 
not a sound, for I grabbed him by the 
throat and the first thing he knew his 
eyes were popping out between their 
fuzzy lids. I choked him until I 
thought he must be dead, and then, 
with a swing, I threw him far over 
the fence into the woods. We listen- 
ed and heard him scrambling in the 
dried leaves and then he was still. 
The cabin was built of poles and was 
old. Many a rain had beaten against 
the ‘‘chinking’’ and we had no troubla 
in finding openings through which we 
could plainly see all that went for- 
ward within. Just as I looked in I 
heard the twang of a banjo, and I saw 
the old Negro sitting on the edge of a 
bed, picking the instrument, while 
‘two white men were patting a break- 
down and two others were trying to 
dance. At the fire-place a Negro wo- 
man was frying meat and baking a 
hoe-cake. 

“Generman,’’ saidthe Negro, twang- 
ing his strings and measuring his 
words to suit his tune, ‘‘don’t want 
right now to be so pertinence—be so 
pertinence; but, yes, I’d like to know 
whut you gwine gimme fur dis yere, 
yes, whut you gwine gimme fur all 
dis yere?”’ 

The patting ceased instantly, and 
the two men danced not another 
shuffle, and one of them, Scott, I af- 
terward learned, cried out: ‘‘What, 
you old scoundrel, air you dunnin’ us 
already ?”’ 

“Oh, naw, sah, skuze me,” said the 
old Negro, “I ain’t doin’ dat, fur I 
dun tole you dat I didn’t want ter be 
pertinence, but dar’s some things, you 
know, dat er pusson would like ter 
un’erstan’, an’ wut I gwine git fur 
all dis yere is one o’ ’em. I has gib 
you licker an’ I has gib you music, an’ 
wite, dar, is cookin’ supper fur you, 
an’ it ain’ no mo’ den reason dat I’d 
wanter know whut we gwine git fur 
i.” 

“Well, we'll pay you all right 
enough,” replied Scott Aimes. You’ve 
always treated us white, and you are 
about the only man in this neighbor. 
hood that has.”’ 

“J thankee, sah,’’ the Negro re- 
joined; ‘‘yas, I thankee, sah, fur I jest 
wanted ter be satisfied in my mine, 
an’ I tell you dat when er pussen is 
troubled in his mine he’s outen fix 
sho nuff. Hurry up dar, Tildy, wid 
you snack, fur deze genermen is a- 
haungry.” 

“T hope she won’t get it ready any 
too soon,’ I whispered to Alf, and he, 
with his fac to mine, replied: 
“You car ist an old Negro 
for that. It won’t take Parker 
long t to the 
house, and they can pick up father on 
the way back.” 
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woman 
very 
o ride , 


1ror Cc y 7 1 
over weneral § 


\ 
\ 


your mother 
be frightened ?’’ 
I much. They’ve seen the old 
man go out on the war path more 


“ once. Let’s see what they are 
doing 


and—and 


Guinea 


NOT 


now.” 


Scott had taken the banjo and was 
turning it over, looking at it. We 
Saw take out a knife and then 

twang he cut the strings. 
Lawd!’? exclaimed the Negro 
and his wife turned from the fire with 
a look of sorrow and reproach, for 
the distressful sound had told her ac- 
customed ear that a calamity had be- 
fallen the instrument. ‘Now jest look 


him 
With a 


“Good 


whut you done!’’ the negro cried, and 
his wife, wiping her hands on her ap- 
ron, looked at Scott Aimes and said: 
“Ef dat’s de way you gwine ack, I'll 
burn dis yere braid an’ fling dis yere 
meat in de fire. Er body workin’ fur 
you ez hard ez I is, an’ yere you come 
er doin’ dat way. It’s er shame, sah, 
dat’s whut it is. It’s er plum shame, 
I doan kere ef you is white an’ me 
black.”’ 

Scott roughly tossed the banjo into 
a corner and laughed. “Sounds 4a 
blamed sight better in death than in 
life,’’ said he. 

‘But who gwine pay fur dat death 
music?” the Negro asked. 

“Pay for it!’? Scott turned fiercely 
upon the Negro and Alf caught up his 
gun. ‘‘Wait!’ I whispered. 

“Pay for it!’? Scott raved. 
you infernal old scoundrel, 
have to pay every time we turn 
round? But we’ll make it all right 
with you,” he added, turning away; 
and Alf lowered his gun. 

“T hopes ter de Lawd you will,’’ 
said the woman, ‘‘fur we needs it bad 
enough.” 

“You do?” Scott replied. ‘Well, 
you’d better be thankful that we 
don’t blow on you for sellin’ whisky 
without license.’’ 

“Dar ain’ no proof o’ de fack dat I 
has sol’ none ternight,’’ said the old 
Negro shaking his head. 

“What’s that?’ Scott demanded, 
wheeling round. 

“Skuze me, 


“Why 
do we 


sah, nothin’ er tall. 


Jest er passin’ de time o’ de day, | 


Saline 

‘Didn’t I tell you that we would 
pay you for everything we got?”’ 

“Yas, sah, an’ you’s er generman, 
sah; 
pay me.” 

“Yo’ supper is done an’ ef you’ll 


jest gib me room I’]l fix de table,” the | 


woman remarked, taking the bread 
oft the griddle. 

“T hear them coming!’’? Alf whis- 
pered. I looked round and saw them 
at the fence. They had tied their 
horses in the woods. We stepped out 
from the shadow and held up our 
hands to enjoin care. 

“T’ll go first, and you boys follow 
me,’ said the General, cocking his 
pistol and letting the hammer down 
to see if it worked well. 

“Oh, I reckon not,’’ Lim Jucklin re- 
plied. “I’m older than you are and 
you know it. Come on, boys.” 

“Older!” the General exclaimed, 
with such force that we had to tell 
him to make less noise. ‘I am eight 
months older than you are, and you 
know it. Come on, boys.’’ 

Old Lim took hold of him. “This 
ain’t altogether your picnic; the in- 
vertations come from my house, and 


“What difference does it make?” 
the deputy spoke up. ‘I’m the only 
officer present and I’ll go first.” 

I thought that it was my time to 
act, and, telling them to follow me, I 
reached the door almost at a stride 
and threw my full weight against it. 
The door flew off its hinges and fell 
on. the floor broad-side, and the Aimes 
brothers, now seated at a table, were 
“covered” with guns and pistols be- 
fere they had time to stir in their 
chairs. 


| 


| 
| 


| 


yas, I thanks you fur gwinter L 2 





They appeared to be horror- | 


stricken at seeing Alf and me, and in | 


a moment their hands were in the air. 
“Josh,” the deputy commanded, 
‘bring us a plow line. 
haven’t time for that. 
that bed cord.”’ 
The woman had 
into the corner, between a ‘‘cubbord”’ 
and the wall, but she came out and 


vou Take off 


Never mind, | 


| 
squeezed herself | 


protested against the use of her bed | 


cord. ‘‘Get that cord!” the deputy 
commanded. ‘Move that hand again, 
Seott Aimes and I’ll kill you. Here 
we are,” he added, when the Negro 
had tumbled off the bed-clothes and 
unfastened the cord. ‘‘Now cut it in 
four pieces.” 

“Fur de Lawd’s sake!’’ the woman 
shouted, ‘“‘you ain’ gwine treat er pus- 
son datter way, is you? Fust da cuts 
de banjo strings an’ den yere come 
de law an’ cuts de bed cawd. Laws 

(Continued on page 25) 





NOVY, THESE 

PRICES IN EFFECT! 

 2H:P$3945°4H-P $7550 — 
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st 
20-year 
old WITTE 
Engine has never 
viet ita owners, McBeth 
@ Dallas, Garden City, Kansas., 


cashoo WALL L&s ENGINES 


EASY 
Terms Kerosene, Gasoline & Gas 


Sold Only Direct from Factory to User. Nomatter where you 
live or what work you have that can be hitched to a belt, you can own a 
WITTE to better advantage than any other engine. Sizes are 1, 2, 4, 6, 
8, 11, 12, 15, 20, 25, 30 and 40 H-P. Styles, Stationary, Portable, 
Skidded and Sawrigs. Over 27 years in the lead in engine- 
quality. Better now than ever, with prices that can’t be beat, 

No need now to do without a good engine, or to take chances on 
@ poor or unknown one, to get a low price. The WITTE fills the bill. 

I furnish highest standard engines 
My Book Free for prices Tess than asked for rat: 
tle-traps. My Free Book explains the inside of 
engine selling a8 well as manufacturing. 
Write today for my Easy Terms Sales Plan. 
Ed. H. Witte, Witte Iron Works Co., 
2356 Oakland A., Kansas City,Mo. 





ENGINE to earn 
its cost while 
you pay for it. 
Itscheaper 
than doing 
without one. 
Ed. H. Witte. 
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\ ad IN Cutter | 
Cuts with a motion similar to the old hoe method of 


cutting, which, in addition to cutting the stalk, spades 
and opens the ground. 


This light running, long lasting, depend- 
able Stalk Cutter, not only cuts the stalks, but breaks “hent inte 
thousands of pieces whidh causes the stalks to decay quickly—when 
plowed under—putting humus in your soil. You can ue it'in the 
densest growth and it will neither clog nor choke because the 

- choking is prevented by the cutter head Knives are bolted at 


mt 2>, the center to a substantial cutter head, leaving no space for the 

o) stalks to lodge. It does away forever with the uncertain old 

P Z \ fashioned stalk cutter. You operate the cutter head and the rakes 

42 eee a with a single lever The knives are protected 
es b —\ 


Ss by the shield and the machine equipped with a 
5 weivht box of ample capacity. The seven knife 


KF WG 
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KG 
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rs, 

® hardest wear. 

i Keystone Stalk Cutter--Another of the famous Keystone 
Machines that will save yOu farmers many dollars 
and hours of extra w rk. A postal will bring you 

full description and the name cf our nearest : « £ 


10 
KEYSTONE FARM MACHINE CO. EYS Ny) 


ox B, York, Pa. 

















We if origi 
| only guarantee that stands the 
i] test in the scales of Justice. Frere 


REATER values than we 
have ever before been able 
to offer are shown this year 

in our complete line of Solid 
Comfort Vehicles as illustrated 
and described on the vehicle 
pages of our General Catalog. 
Our Leader, illustrated below, 
is the biggest selling buggy ever 
manufactured. More than 50,000 
are in daily use. But we offer 
equal values in other buggies, 
surreys,- runabouts and spring 
wagons. Every vehicle we sell 
is guaranteed to give perfect 
satisfaction always. Our enor- 
mous vehicle business enables us 
to furnish the fullest measure of 
quality, style and workmanship, 
at prices a great deal lower than 
others ask. ze : 


Our price for the splendid 
buggy illustrated below is 
$61.90. It has triple panel 
auto seat, genuine leather up- 
holstering, highest type body 
construction, triple braced 
shafts, best wheels made, full 
wrought fifth wheel, real long 
distance self oiling axle. 
Shipped from a warehouse 
near you. 

If you want to read the com- 
plete description of this and 
many other vehicle bargains, 
turn to the vehicle pages of 
our big General Catalog. 
Compare the quality and 
prices with others and re- 
member the guarantee of 
satisfaction we give you. 

If you haven’t our big 
General Catalog; simply say 
**Vehicles—77 P69” on a pos- 
tal card and mail to 


| Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago 4 
—__ SS > 2 


When writing to advertisers say, ““isaw your advertisement in 
The Progressive Farmer.” 

















































































The General 
says:< 


The blue sky isn’t a good roof 
for farm machinery. Roof your 
barn and machine shed with 


Certain-teed 


EEL 
ROOFING 


Guaranteed for 15 years 
and will last longer 


There is no test by which you 
can know how long a roof will 
last. Your safeguard is the man- 
ufacturer’s responsibility. 


Your dealer can furnish Certain-teed 
Roofing in rolls and ee meee by 
the General Roofing Mfg. Co., world’s 

largest qyoan ssa ‘acturers, “East St. 
Louis, arseilles, Ill., York, Pa, 


















Special Prices on Edwards 


STEEL Shingles: 


Send NOW for 
Edwards’ 1914 
Direct - from- 
Factory Offer. 
Amazing prices. 
Freight paid. ! : 
Edwards STEEL Shingles never rot or 
burn. Made forever rustproof by famous 
Edwards“Tightcote”’ Process. Easier put 
on than common shingles. No extras, 
No tools. No expert workmen. No paint 
required. Far outlast wood shingles, 
Over 125,000 satisfied users. Write. Get 
prices and Free Book No. 174. Send 
dimensions of roof if possible. (139) 


This Brings Big Offer 
THE a trp yoke co. 
124-17 ‘4 Lock Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Plea ITT p bee on your Steel Shingles, to- 
gether with latest Freight-Paid prices. 








Name 





Address 


Write and tell us 

what you would like 

to do if youcome to 

Florida. Fruit grow- 

Th L d f ing, Sucking, poul- 
e an 0 petal k bee meeping. 

stock raising, dairy- 

il = the -Year ing, a winter home, 
business or profes- 

Out Door Life sion2t openines, as 
e lines 

of manufacturing, and wetry seianetes, 73 yf oose the right 
location. Your success means our success and the success 
of the community in-which oulive, Illustrated booklets 
and “Facts About Florida ’ sent free on application. 
FLORIDA EAST COAST RAILWAY © 

| red -INGRAHAM,V. -Pres., or LOUIS LARSON, North: 


m 130, City Bidg., « western Agent,Room 130 
Bt. Augustine, Fla. 109 W, Adams 3St., Chicago 


BOY At. PEA HULLERS 


Made in four sizes are 
what you pea raisers 
need. Write for free 
booklet telling about 
peas entitled, ‘‘The 
Value of peas and 
Royal Pea Hullers.”’ 


CHATTANOOGA IMPLE- 
MENT & MFG. CO. 


Dept. Y, 
Chattanooga, . - Tenn. 


















































THIS IS THE TIME OF INCREASE 


At this season of the year our advertising 
begins rapidly to increase in volume. Most 
of the old-timers—our friends of former 
years—are with us again, and a few new- 
comers are making their maiden speech this 
fal). 

Let us read what they have to say, for 
many times they tell us things we ought to 
know but do not, and always they point the 
way to better and safer buying. 

We think the advertising in The Progres- 
give Farmer this fall is more interesting 
than ever. 














KNAPP SCHOOL OF COUNTRY 
LIFE 


ee 


Great Things Expected of the Unique 
Institution Just Now Organizing in 
Nashville, Tennessee 
HE Knapp School of Country Life 

now being organized in Nasb- 
is the first of its kind in 

Just now, announcement is 

made of the se- 

curing of the en- 
dowment fund of 
$250,000 for the 
maintainence of 
this new line of 
work, The gift 
has been made by 
the General Edu- 
cation Board on 

Z condition that 

DR. KNAPP certain other 

funds be raised for the Central 

Teachers’ College, at Nashville, of 

which this School is a part. Those 

conditions have been fulfilled and the 
money is secure. .Of course, other 


ville, Tenn., 
America. 


Mecca for all farm demonstration 
and club workers. 

Leadership is the keynote of better 
country life. “Wherever _there is a 
local leader, the commtnity is well 
contented, happy, and usually pros- 
perous. The rural school is one of 
the best centers for all rural life. 
There has been no college or univers- 
ity which has systematically under- 
taken the training of teachers to be- 
come rural leaders. The Knapp 
School of Country Life will under- 
take to accomplish this. 








SIMPLE SECRETS OF SUCCESSFUL | 


FARMING 





Have Something to Sell All the Year 
Round and Make Your Money Crop 
a Surplus One 


PROMISED you some time ago to 

tell the readers of The Progressive 
Farmer how I had made some clear 
cash on the farm. 

First, by reading and studying The 














Proposed Building for Seaman A. Knapp School of Country Life, at George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 





, funds will be needed, but at present 


the School of Country Life has $25,- 
000 for the farm and subscriptions of 
$35,000 for other equipment. 

The new School is created as a 
memorial to the life and work of the 
late Dr. Seaman A. Knapp, founder 
of demonstration farming, boy’s corn 
club work and girls’ canning and to- 
mato club work. The cardinal prin- 


ciple upon which it is founded may* 


be briefly stated: 


To increase economic efficiency and 
to increase the profits thereby at- 
tained by the citizens of the rural 
districts of the South, living in the 
country must be made more physical- 
ly tolerable and more humanely in- 
teresting. It must become more 
healthful for the 85 per cent of our 
population who live in rural districts. 
Social life in all its phases must be 
made more interesting and valuable. 


The lines of work which this new 


School will undertake lie chiefly 
along these lines: 
1. Better farming, better seed, 


better livestock, better fruit, better 
management. 

2. Better rural schools -— redirect- 
ed along more practical and useful 
lines. 

3.. Better marketing, better buy- 
ing and selling—cooperation. 

4. Rural credits and farm owner- 
ship—tenantry systems. 

5. Good roads and better transpor- 
tation. 

6. Improvement of social condi- 
tions. 

7. The rural home and 
roundings. 

8. The rural church as a social 
center. 

9. Rural leadership. 


its sur- 


The work of the school will be car- 


ried to all sections of the South 
through the medium of farm dem- 
onstration, boys’ corn clubs, girls’ 
club work, extension courses, and 
correspondence courses. It is be- 
lieved that the Knapp School will 
have a farm so well equipped and so 
well managed that it will be the 


Progressive Farmer, by putting into 
practice such things as I could from 
time to time advocated by the editors 
of the paper; Prof. Massey’s writing 
has been worth a great deal to me— 
we will never be able to estimate the 
value of them. 


Second, we learned by reading the 
paper that if we wished to succeed at 
farming that we must raise all our 
supplies on the farm, and instead of 
buying, have some to sell. So we 
make our cotton crop a secondary 
matter, first planning to make plenty 
of corn and all feedstuff and this 
means” plenty of hogs and cattle as 
we sell hogs and meat and some Cat- 
tle, thus having something to sell 
every month in the year. 

In fact, this is the only way to 
make a living on the farm—raise ev- 
erythihg that you can that you have 
to have. Don’t put all your eggs in 
one basket, but have something to 
sell all the time. Then you will owe 
no man anything and can sell your 
cotton or tobacco when you please 
and bank the money. 


Yes, sir, we owe The Progressive 
Farmer and Prof. Massey a great 
deal, as we read everything he writes 
for the paper and have for many 
years. We might tell you how we 
learned to improve our lamd by fol- 
lowing his instructions in hauling out 
our manure as fast as it accumulates, 
the year round, and by sowing peas 
and clover, but that would make this 
article too long. So, if this escapes 
the waste basket we may come again 
and tell you how we tell who reads 
The Progressive Farmer by their 
farms as we go over the country, for 
we can tell them. 

W. H. NICHOLS 
N.C. 


Wake County, 


Editoria?y Comment: Bro. Nichols 
is known to many of our readers not 
only as a good farmer but as the ef- 
ficient business agent of the Wake 
County Union. We hope he will send 
the other article he mentions. 
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Made of OPEN HEARTH STEEL WIRE. 
Proven by tests te} be the most durable 
wire produced. Heavily Galvanized with 
PURE ZINC. Sixty different styles and 
heights, each a satisfying-quality fence. 


WE SELL DIRECT TO THE FARMER 
AT DEALER’S PRICES. 


Be your own merchant and put the 
Dealer’s Profit in your own porket 
whereit helongs. The following area 
few of our big values: 
26-inch Hog Fence, + + 14e. per rod. 
41-inch Farm Fence, - + Zic. per rod. 

48- inch Poultry Fence, » 22%. per red. 
Special Barbed Wire, $1.55 per 80-rod Spcol. 
Sold on 30 DAYS FREE TRIAL. Get in with 
the shrewd buyers by sending for our 
big free Catalogue. It’s full of fence 

bargains. Write for it today. 


COILED SPRING FENCE Co. 
x 12 Winchester, Indiana, 


‘You can dig & 
foot Wells br ies 
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East of Mississippi. 
: . Write today for our large 
descriptive circular, en- 
closing 2c stamp. Standard Auger Comp'y, 1128 D, 
Newport Ave., Chicago, U.S.A 














Potato Profits 


A certain loss in potatoes has been 
turned into a profit of $30 anacre by more 
and better cultivation. Keeps the soil mel- 
low, retains the moisture and kills the weeds, 


TRON AGE <3 
. Cultivators 


Carry every possible adjustment of points, gangs, 
wheels and frame to care for any row crops in 
any soil and especially for potatoes. 

All steel but pole Built for wear and 

and neckyoke. convenience. 




















See them at your ¢ 
dealers and write 
us ihe booklet on 

wo-Horse 
RidingandWaike aD fi) 
ing Cultivators.'* 


pe also for Iron 

P Age Farm and 
Garden News. 
BATEMA 


Mi Grenloch, N. J. 


= New Actland ~ 


Feed Mills 


_- eat money savers. They grind corn, cobs and 

grain perfectly. Easy to operate and built to 
fast alifetime. The cost is a low when 
you figure that by using one y 


Save 25% on F leaf 


An examination will prove to 
you that the New Holland isthe 
most substantial feed mill on the 
market. 
Write today for valuable 
catalogue and low prices, 

















WEW HOLLAND MACHINE CO., Box 65 NewHolland, ?@, cmmmmmmat 


AGENTS—A Winner 


Labyrinth Keyless Padiock, Works 
like a safe, operated in the derk as 
easily as in daytime. Every combi- 
nation different. Used on henhouse, 
cellar door, barn door, corn crib, re- 
frigerator, automobile, gym locker, 
.) mail box—a hundred places. Set me 
everywhere—city or country. Eno 

gj mous demand. Splendid profits. 
N Patented. No ccm petision: Write 
WY quick for territory, terms and can- 
vassing sampie if you mean business. 
THOMAS KEYLESS LOCK CO. 
9655 West Sireet, Dayton, Ohio 


EASIEST RUNNING MILL 
A Duplex Mill requires 25% less m MADE 


















power and will do twice as much work 
as any other mill of equal size. Grinds 
ear corn, shelled corn, oats, wheat, kaf- 
fir corn, cotton seed, corn in shucks, 
sheaf oats or any kind of grain. There 
is no mill made that for speed and coin- 
plete grinding equals the 


Kelly Duplex §- 
Grinding Mill 


Easily operated. Neverchokes. 
7 sizes. aay eer eee 

y power. Especially ad- 
apted for gasoline engines. FREE CATALOG. 


Duplex Mill & Mfg. Co., Box313 Sprinafield, Ohio 


Stable and Lot Manure Composted 


is the best and most last- 
ing fertilizer. Lindsey's 
Compost Drill will put it 
in the row where it will 
, do the most good. 


Write a postcard for 
our catalogue with 
formulas. 


LINDSEY & SON, DEPT. 22, STATION A, ATLANTA, GA. 











Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood. Then your neighbors will be ready 





to co-operate with you in all progressive 
movements. 
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Saturday, January 17, 1914.] 











OUR YOUNG PEOPLE. 








A BUSY LITTLE GIRL 


This Week’s Prize Letter 


Y FATHER takes The Progressive 
M Farmer and I like to read it. My 
papa runs a small store and I often 
have to wait on the customers when 
they come. I help to feed and milk 
two cows every evening when I get 
home from school and every morning 
pefore I go to school. I go to New 
Hope school and am in the sixth 
grade. 

We have gathered a large barrel of 
walnuts from only three trees. My 
oldest brother and sister were away 
at Meridian College last fall and I 
had to help my mother do the wash- 
ing, ironing and scrubbing. We have 
a nice home with a hydraulic ram 
and so we have plenty of fresh water. 
We have a large number of chickens, 
some White Orpingtons, Rhode Island 


Reds and Plymouth Rocks. I help to 
feed them every evening. We havea 
pretty yard with cape jessamine 


bushes on both sides the gate and a 
row of violets that reaches from the 
door steps to the fence on both sides 
of the walk. There is a Marechal Niel 
rose on one side of the porch and a 
wistaria vine on the other side, also 
hyacinths, roses and other flowers. I 
help my mother work in the yard and 
I have to work in the field in summer 
time. We have three mules and a 
little black colt which we children pet 
and play with. 
OTTIE ANDERSON 
Meridian, Miss. 





An Up-to-date Farm 


WISH to describe our farm. It 

contains 80 acres of fertile soil. 
It runs one-quarter mile north and 
south and one-half mile east and 
west. It borders the railroad one- 
half mile, and our house is one-fourth 
mile from the depot, so it is conven- 
ient for us in shipping our produce. 
We have the farm cross-fenced all 
over. It consists of 20 acres pastur- 
age, with a nice little clear lake in the 
center, surrounded on all sides by 
Bermuda grass, ankle deep; 20 acres 
in corn land; four acres in rye; six 
acres in cotton; one acre in peach 
orchard; 15 acres in oats; two acres 
in potatoes; one acre in rutabagas; 
one-fourth acre in the garden; three- 
fourths acre around house and lot; 
seven acres in rye, and three acres in 
sugar cane. We have seven fig trees 
and three’ grape arbors, all bearing. 
We raise cattle and hogs and run a 
small dairy. Our cow barn has two 
feed-rooms and plenty of stalls. The 
dairy has two rooms—one for butter 
and another for the milk. We have 
a cream separator and swing churn. 
We have an artesian well 23 feet 
deep, which furnishes water for all 
needs. My mamma raises chickens 
and guineas for market. 

LESLIE JOHNSON 
Chaires, Fla. 





Going to Be a Successful Farmer 


LIVE three miles from towp and 

have been attending the Agricul- 
tural High School of this county. I 
think this kind of a school best for 
farm boys and girls. I went three 
months and had to stop to help father 
gather a crop. I intend to go there 
another year and ultimately to be a 
successful farmer. 

I am going to order me a Poland- 
China sow soon and enter the pig 
club. I have four dogs who are 
among my best friends. Every time 
I go hunting I catch or kill three or 
four rabbits. 

I am just a little feeder; I feed 
nine horses, four head of cows and 14 
hogs. I enjoy being among stock. 

I expect to attend some music 
schools next summer. There is noth- 
ing I like better than music. 

My summer holidays are spent on 
the river hunting and seining. We 


catch some large fish and have good 
times. 

The place where I live is the grand- 
est place on earth, I think. There are 
some beautiful springs and scenery. 
I work in the field and help my father 
and brothers at all kinds of work. I 
like the letters on the young people’s 
page. 

WALTER HOLLIS 

Vardaman, Miss. 





Just Like the City 


LIVE on a 300-acre farm, 10 miles 

from a station. Ours is a one- 
room school, but we will have a new 
three-room schoolhouse next year. It 
will be three miles from here and we 
will have to go in a wagon. 

We have five cows, three horses and 
one two-year-old colt. Her name is 
“Tar Baby.’’ She is black and a 
beauty. She is broken and we drive 
her to a road-cart almost every day. 

Mother and I drive five miles every 
Saturday to my music teacher. E 
am going to join the Tomato Club 
next year. 

We are building a new house and 
are going to have things just like the 
city; with hot and cold water and 
electric lights. 

ALICE CARRIE KINNEY 

Vera, Va. 





The Story of Two Lovers Told in 
Names of Cakes 


ER name was —. 
was the daughter of 
of England. His name 
Henry. He was a perfect 
though she had quite a little 
and —-— in her she was an ——. He 
loved her with all his heart and said 
she suited him to a ——-._ One night 
he went to see her and took her a 
big basket of - In gratitude she 
offered him her ——~ hand. He said 
he could not marry her then as he 
was not worth a and he could 
not allow her to on the world 
for her support because she had not 
had that kind of . He hoped by 
waiting that they could live in a 
front house and have plenty of ——-= 
colored servants. 
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was John 
and 


























What A-B-C Says 

HIS week we have something new 

in the form of a contest, which I 
hope you will enjoy. For each cor- 
rect answer reaching me by Janu- 
ary 22, I will send a cloth bound 
copy of Mr. Poe’s “A Southerner in 
Europe.” 

I want to make the suggestion 
that this contest will make a splen- 
did entertainment feature for a party 
where cake is a part of the refresh- 
ments. Make a copy for each guest 
just as we have it, and if it’s a birth- 
day party, add the line: ‘‘They were 
married on her .’? To any who 
wish to use it in this way I will send 
the answers if a stamp is enclosed. 








One of President Wilson’s Favorite Stories 


An old Negro went into a drug store in 
Richmond and said: “Boss, will you please 
suh, call de Colonel on de telephone?” 

“Yes,’’ and he called the Colonel. The old 
darkey said: ‘Colonel, dat ar mule done 
stall right in de main street right out here 
in front of de store. 

“Yaas, suh; I done tided strings round 
his ears, but he didn’t budge. 

“What's dat? What's dat? Yaas, suh, 1 
build a fire under him, but it didn’t do nuth- 


in’ but scorch the harness. 

“Yaas, suh; yaas, suh; I took de things 
out, but he wouldn’t budge. 

“Yaas, suh; yaas suh. What's dat? 

“No, suh; no suh, Colonel, I didn’t twist 
his tail. ; 

“Yaas, suh; yaas, suh, another gemmans 
twis’ his tail; he look like a Northern gem- 


man, 
“What's dat, Colonel? 
him to de hospital. 
“No suh; no suh; I ain’t heard yit.” 


Yaas, suh, dey tuk 





A Reasonable Explanation 


We were packing our goods preparatory to 
moving to a distant town, writes a friend of 
The Companion. My usual helper being ill, 
I employed a new assistant, a2 woman of 30 
or more. As I was engaged in packing our 
books, she paused @ moment beside me, 

“Somehow, I never cared much for books,” 
she remarked; “but then,” she continued, af- 
ter a thoughtful pause, “I can’t read, and 
that may have something to do with it.’”— 
Youth’s Companion 


IN EVERY SPOT AND PLACE 
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THE ALAMO 


Send for catalog (free) and learn of its many advantages over 
other GASOLINE and OIL engines. 


THE ALAMO MFG. CO., Hillsdale, Mich. 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTORS : 
The Gibbes Machinery Co., Columbia, §, C. 
B. F. Avery & Son, New Orleans and Memphis. 
McGowin-Lyons Hardware & Supply Co., Mobile, Ala. 














Make Your Own Drain Tile 










process. No tamping or use of pallets. 
tions of Agricultural Colleges and the U.S 







THE FARMERS’ CEMENT TILE MACHINE 


Makes tile 3 to 8 inches in diam., 1224 inches long. One man or boy operates it by hand 
or power. 500 tile per day by hand, 1,200 by power. Tile thoroughly cured by patent 

This machine and tile used by Experiment Sta- 
. Dept. of ture. 
doubled the yield of land by underdrainage. and saved 75% of cost by using our Machine. 
You.can do the same. Save cost of hauling and breaking. 
tile $3 to $5 per thousand. MACHINE SOLD DIRECT FRO 
TO YOU. TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. SEND NOW for 36-page Illustrated 
Catalogue. Tells you about great benefits of underdrainage, how to take 
levels and get grades, make and lay your tile at low cost. 


FARMERS’ CEMENT TILE MACHINE CO., . 





5,000 farmers have 


Make perfect 
M FACTORY 


Box 110, ST. JOHNS, MICH. 











<“<~. Fireproof Your Farm Buildings by Using 


a 


Apotto Roofingand Siding Products are highest quality, full weight, 
- easily applied, reasonable in cost d by ; 
—at Made from the well known APOLLO Best Bloom Galvanized Sheets, § 
and sold by leading dealers everywhere, 
booklet ‘“‘Better Buildings,”” containing plans and fullinformation. [& ; 


0 





and durable. Sol weight. /§ 


Write to-day for our free 








Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 














CENTS A ROD for 47-inch ex- 
tra heavy farm fence. Top, bot- 
tom and line wires No. 9, stay 
wires No. 10. Stays 12inches 
apart for seven bars or 26 inches high, 24 
inches above that. Graduated spacing be- 
tween line wires from 3to8 inches. This 


is the greatest bargain all-heavy-wire 
fence ever offered. 
medium weight farm fence. No. 
9 margin and No. 13 lineand stay 
inches at bottom to 8 inches at top. 
HOG FENCE. 
] 4 top margin wire, No. 14 line and 
stay wires and barb bottom wire. 
LAWN FENCE. 
CENTS A FOOT for 30-inch high 
$I 4 for 80-rod spool Ideal galvan- 
’ ized Barbed Wire. 
heights of farm, poultry and lawn fence. 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS, 


21 CENTS A ROD for a 41-inch 
wires. Stays 6inches apart. Spac- 
CENTS A ROD for 26-inch 

Stays 6 inches apart. Spacing between 

lawn fence fabric. Made from No.9 

Write today for large free catalog show- 

84 Council St. MUNCIE, IND. 


ing between line wires graduated from 3 
square mesh hog Fence, No. 11 
line wires graduated from 8 to6 inches 
intertwisted wire. Very strong. 
ing complete line of over 100 styles and 


HH 0 FUTTEUTUUSTUOOEGOSUETLOQOEO SOGGADU ALLELE EEO 


A Better Fence—because made on the 
most efficient fence weaving looms from 
the highest quality heavil 
Hearth steel wire—eve 
wire mill to be used in KITSELMAN FENCE. 
For Less Money—because our prices are based on one 
small profit added to the actual cost of material and 
labor—real Factory Prices that save you Money on Every Rod. 


ATLAS FENCE—A NEW IDEA. 


UNIVERSAL FARM FENCE. ° 
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FENCE 


A Better Fence for 
Less Money. 


galvanized Open 


pound made in our own 


tra heavy farm fence. Top, bot- 

tom and line wires No. 9, stay 

wires No.10. Stays6inches apart 
for seven bars or 26 inches high, 12 inches 
abovethat. Graduated spacing between 
line wires from 3 to 8 inches. as all the 
advantages of a 6inch stay fence but 
costs much less, < 


423 CENTS A ROD for 47-inch ex- 


CENTS A ROD for a 49-inch 
medium weight farm and sheep 
fenee. No.9 margin and No.13 line 
and stay wires. Stays 6 inches 
apart. Spacing between line wires gradu- 
ated, 3iches at bottom to 8inches at top. 


POULTRY FENCE. 


CENTS A ROD for a 60-inch 

Poultry fence. No. 14 margin 

wires and No. 18 stay and line 

@ wires. Stay wires 4% inches 

apart. Spacing between line wires grad- 
uated from 1% to 4% inches. 





CUT OUT AND MAIL TO 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS 
84 Council St. muncie, tno. 


Send me your free Catalog of Fence. 








State 











I am sure The Progressive Farmer has 
done more already for the South than any 
like agency, and if the able men and women 
at the helm keep on pushing the wheel, 


things are sure to roll in the right direction 
till this old Southern clime will be be all 
that the coming generations can hope for or 
expect.—A,. H. Waycaster, Reidsville, N. C. 


I wish to express to you the great work 
your paper is doing among the farmers of 
my county. I have been for two years g0o- 
ing among the farmers of Bladen County 
as Demonstration Agent, and I find that 
wherever The Progressive Farmer is read 


that the farmers are doing good work.—S. N. 
Fergerson, Bladenboro, N. C, 


‘ae ta io : 











@ size of theone 


we will send | 
you for 4 cts. a | 
in stamps. 


COLGATE & CO, 
199 Fulton St.,N.Y. 
Dept. 29 








This Seed Catalos 
Worth S0°to You ? 


in SEEDS 





RIBBON |, 


ee 


— 











Our free complete illustrated 
1914 seed catalog has coupon 
y, worth 50c to you on order for 
4 $3.00, or more, garden or flowet 
seeds. Write for it, alsofor prices 
on our high-grade field oa s 


WOOD-STUBBS & CO., Inc. 
Dept, P. Louisville, Ky- 


ee at 


Lf Cut out dealers’ profits. Get 
a good fence at price of cheap 
one. Buy Open Hearth Steel 
Wire (Double Galvanized.) 


Direct from Factory 


Prices Per Rod  tasts alifetime. Money back if not as 
oe represented. Our catalogue is full of 
G0-in. poultrytence’ 25% fence sense—full of bargains — it'll 


Special price on Ga - 
vanized Barb Wire 
















for it today. 


Tiger Fence Co."?* Clarksville, Tenn. 





| 
FRAZIER CARTS 


fre the 
Standard the 
World Over. 
We build 
carts for 
general use, 
for break. 
fing colts, 
Jogging z 
trotting-bred horses, exercising draft horses, 
@nd for rural mail carriers for one horse 
or a pair. Not the cheapest but the best. 
Write for Cat. S. Address. 
W. 8S. FRAZIER &CO., ~ AURORA, ILL 


et Se ee 


Shop First In 


THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER 


Before buying anything of import- 











ance, whether by mail or at your lo- 
cal stores, check up the article with 
those of similar nature advertised in 
This will 
heip you to make an intelligent com- 


The Progressive Farmer. 


parison, and to determine which one 
wiil most likely serve your particu- 
lar purpose. 











help you to buy right. Send postal’ +1, ow even five cents away on poor 








Our Farm Women 


Edited by MRS. W.N. HUTT 





SOWING THE SEEDS FOR A 
THRIFTY HOME 


The Old Fashioned Flowers That Ap- 
peal to Every Woman, and a Year- 
round Vegetable Garden 





\V es is going to have flowers 
next summer? Who is going 


‘to eat tomatoes from her own 


| garden, and grapes from her own 


vine?) Who is going to keep the 
doctor away next winter by eating 
fruit and vegetables in plenty, and 
grow prosperous by eliminating” the 
cost of canned goods from the store? 

If you intend having a garden, now 
is the fime to start it. At least, my 
husband says so, and has been mak- 
ing hig garden, and he knows. First, 


there are the seeds to buy, and may- 
‘be a few new bushes. 


An evening 
spent in looking over catalogs is a 
time of delight, even though we make 
a $50 list, and end by making a 
50 cent purchase, 
The Flower Garden 

HAVE before me a dozen or so cat- 

alogs, and in comparing our Amer- 
ican prices with foreign ones the ad- 
vantage is decidedly with us, also the 
thought strikes me, I wonder if we 
had to pay 75 cents for a package of 
flower seeds, as the English seed cat- 
alogs would indicate, would we ap- 
preciate flowers more and have as 
many as do the Old Country peo- 
ple? Maybe so, human nature is 


| queer, always striving for the unat- 


tainable and overlooking the beauties 
under our feet. The Passion Flower 
(Maypop) grows in every cornfield, 
and-we seldom stop to admire its 
beauties, but when I was in Califor- 
nia last summer, florists sold culti- 
vated varieties. that looked exactly 
the same, for a dollar a bloom. Our 
own Oleander is cut down to make 
place for Northern plants, while 
many a back up north has been 
strained lifting an Oleander tub in 
and out, spring and fall. 

Get seeds, bulbs and plants from a 
reliable house. You cannot afford to 


ones, or run the risk of introducing 
troublesome weeds. I am informed 
by the former state botanist of North 
Carolina that most of those sold in 
packages in drug stores and groceries 
are the leftovers from the year be- 
fore. 


Planning 


F WE have lived 50 years in a 

house, we can still plan. There is 
the rose bush to be left where it is, 
only pruned, but the flowers on the 
north side did not grow well, so we 
will try Lilies of the Valley and vio- 
lets; the ‘‘pansy violet,’’ because they 
are so beautiful, and the ‘double 
English,” because they are so fra- 
grant. We will go to the woods, and 
find a vine that grows in the shade 
and take it home, and quantities of 
ferns to go between the violets and 
the house, and to make a great clump 
under the tree where the shade is 
great. 

Of course, we want some pansies to 
lift their beautiful little’faces to us 
early in the spring, so we will use the 
space against the fence where the 
children will not tread on them, and 
grandma can see them from her win- 
dow. 

We have thought for a long time 
that the big side wall looked very 
bare. Let me tell you a trick about 
that I learned in Nova Scotia. Up 
there, they build a lattice of slats on 
a wooden frame and set it about six 
inches from the wall. In front of it 
they plant a permanent plant, such as 
a rose vine. 

Does the bare base of the house of- 
fend your sight? Let’s plant salvia or 





scarlet sage around it. Couldn’t we 


treat ourselves to one rose to watch 
and wonder over ’til the day of 
blooming? Maybe a deep dark red 
rose from whose depths comes a spi- 
cy fragrance that satisfies the senses, 
or a pure white that reminds one of 
her bridal bouquet. Can’t we bring 
up some sunflowers and holly hocks 
against the back fence, and fill up 
some corners with elephant ears? 

That large open space would be a 
lovely place for flowers, but the sun 
beats there so unmercifully. The 
larkspurs, pinks, cosmos, coreopsis 
or calliopsis, canterbury bells, gail- 
lardia, marigolds, and many others 
will. grow there, and if they won’t, 
the zinnia certainly will. Have you 
seen the new crimson and scarlet 
zinnias the florists have produced? 
They are glorious. There are lovely 
Sweet-peas also each year, but, of 
course, they should have been plant- 
ed before this. 

Then there are the bulbs. Did you 
ever know the joy of having the cro- 




















A Jolly Youngster 


Son of Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Pierce, Lumber, 
S. C., who took first prize in-Baby Show (six- 
months-old class), Clio, S. C., June, 1913 





cus bloom up in your lawn with the 
first breath of spring, or the wonder 
of a bulb border from which some- 
thing fresh and fragrant surprises 
you every few days? 

The Vegetable Garden 


O MUCH for the flowers, because 
never yet did any man thoroughly 

appreciate the flower garden unless 
somebody’s vegetable garden had 
first been good to him. 

This is where real planning comes 
in One who can so scheme the vege- 
table garden that one or two cooking 
vegetables will be available all the 
time one or two salads, that there 
will be enough for home use, a few 
for giving away, and more for can- 
ning for winter, has served her ap- 
prenticeship. 

I ate my Christmas dinner in 
Farmville, Virginia, and it was one 
of the most delightful of my life. Ill 
not mention the home-grown ham 
and turkey, nor the delicious milk 
and whipped cream, for I want to tell 
about the vegetables that were home 
grown. There were Irish and sweet 
potatoes, crisp celery, canned egg- 
plant and parsnips, and a salad of 
lettuce (of which their garden con- 
tained quantities), sweet pepper 
stuffed with beautiful whole canned 
tomato, pickles and catsup, which 
were of cucumbers and other things 
of the garden. 

Did you have as much? If you 
did not, then do not neglect to have 
them next year if you love good 
things. 

If you get beets, plant them thick 
and when about as big as hickory 
nuts thin them out, boil them until 
the skins are loosened, peel and can, 
and you will have lovely little fresh 
ones next December. Of course, caul- 
iflower, etc., must be grown in the 
winter with us, but we can have al- 
most everything else from asparagus, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMES.’ 


beans, chard, and dill, to the radish, 
salsify, turnip and watercress. 

I believe I made some such bril- 
liant remark recently, as that we do 
not live to eat, but eat to live. I 
might have added that we would live 
longer and happier if we ate with 
forethought, present thought and af- 
terthought; the first, to study and 
plan the best methods of growing and 
cooking; the second, to give a care to 
its preparation and serving; and the 
third, to act as an inspiration to do 
likewise another year. 

If we prepare the garden soil deep 
today, study the seed catalogs to- 
night, and order tomorrow, we will 
goa long way toward being like the 
old-fashioned heroine, ‘‘Happy ever 
after.’’ 





Lettuce and Other Things 


CORRESPONDENT on a farm in 

Central Georgia says this: ‘We 
live ten miles from a large city but 
find it hard to get lettuce and other 
fresh vegetables. Can our country 
merchants not be induced to keep 
them, or if not, would it pay to send 
them parcels post?” 

Land-a-goodness! Do the vegeta- 
bles grow in the city or country? 
There is not a garden south of the 
Mason and Dixon line that should not 
have lettuce and endive and radishes 
in it at least. You agree with me, 
don’t you? Now let me ask. you, 
“What have you in your garden for 
vegetables now?’ I know someone 
who can select lettuce, endive, rad- 
ishes, leeks, onions, parsnips, car- 
rots, oyster plant, parsley, spinach or 
artichokes from her garden today if 
she chooses, to say nothing of the 
potatoes and other things already dug 
and stored. Can you say the same? 
If not, why not? These vegetables or 
any other will go a long ways toward 
keeping you feeling well and prevent 
you turning longing eyes to rows of 
dyspepsia cures and blood medicines 
(so-called) in the spring. 

“Nature never forgives.” It is a 
hard fact that no man can gainsay. 
Look at a man who does not eat veg- 
etables, particularly green ones, and 
you will see one who is starving his 
body of mineral salts and who wiil 
sooner or later pay the penalty in 
stomach or kidney troubles. If you 
have no vegetables in your garden 
prepare the soil and plant the seed 
now or as early as is practicable. 

Talking about lettuce, I am re- 
minded that this is the time to plant 
watercress in the running streams. 
Seeds will do, but roots are better. 
This is a nice little act the United 
Farm Women might do—plant cress 
in a number of neighboring streams. 
One good Christian is responsible for 
its presence in the streams near my 
home, I am told. 





The Most Dangerous Animal in the 
World 


OME time ago I read in one of our 

weekly papers, in large letters, the 
flaring headline, “The Most Danger- 
ous Animal in the World.’’ Instantly 
my thought ran to the rhinoceros, 
hippopotamus, the deadly boa con- 
stricter, and other huge beasts, but 
no! I found later it meant our insig- 
nificant , humble little housefly! It is 
unabashed in the presence of the 
wisest; unafraid of the most wicked; 
it is always present and perfectly at 
ease in every company. It knew our 
forefathers as far back as Moses and 
was spoken of in the Proverbs of 
Solomon. 

In these modern days many means 
have been devised for its banishment 
from the earth. Boy Scouts, Boards 
of Health, and others may combine 
for its extermination, but men may 
come and men may go and it will be 
here forever unless the women them- 
selves combine against it. 

About this time of the year on un- 
til summer we see few flies. These 
have found hiding places where it is 
warm and will lay eggs that will be- 
come flies in early spring. Swat the 


stray fly now for it means the same 
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Saturday, January 17, 1914.] 





1.—By John J. Ingalls, of Kansas 
M ASTER of Human Destinies am I, 


Fame, Love. and Fortune on my 
footsteps wait. 
Cities and Fields I waik; I penetrate 
Deserts and Seas remote, and passing by 
Hovel and Mart and Palace soon or late 
I knock, unbidden, once at every gate. 


If sleeping, wake! If feasting, rise 
before 

I turn away! It is the hour of Fate 

And those who follow me reach every 
state 

Mortals desire, and conquer every foe 

Save Death. But those who doubt, or 
hesitate 

“Condemned to failure, penury and woe 


Seck me in vain and uselessly implore, 
I answer not, and I return no more, 


IIl.—By Walter Malone, of Memphis 
7qTX HEY do me wrong who say I come 
t no more 

When once I knock and fail 
you in; 
For every day I stand outside your door, 

And bid you wake, and rise to fight 

and win, 


to find 


Wail not for chances 
away, 


Weep not for golden ages on the wane! 


precious passed 





TWO POEMS ON OPPORTUNITY 


Each night I burn the records of the day; 
At sunrise every soul is born again. 
Laugh like a boy at splendors that have 

sped; 
To vanished joys be blind and deaf and 
dumb; 
My judgments seal the 
its dead, 
But never bind a moment yet to come, 


dead past with | 


Though deep in mire, 
hands and weep; 

I lend an arm to all who say “I can!’ 
No shamefaced outcast ever sank so deep 


wring not your 


But yet might rise and be again a 
man! 
Dost ber behold thy lost youth all 
ghast? 
Dost. ‘reel from righteous retribution’s 
blow? 


Then turn from blotted archives of the 
past 

And find the 
snow! 


future’s pages white as 


Art thou a mourner? Rouse thee from 
thy spell; 
Art thou a sinner? Sins may be for- 
given; 
Each morning gives thee wings to flee y 
from hell, 
Each night a star to guide thy feet to 
heaven, 








as swatting 22,000 flies in summer. 

If you want to do something really 
good offer a prize in your school for 
the best essay on flies and next sum- 
mer you will have no trouble in get- 
ting your boy to help you keep the 
house rid of them. 

MRS. ELLA C. PEASE 

Oxford, N. C. 





Wants to Send Reading Matter to 
Lonely Farm Women 


HAVE a letter, which explains it- 

self. It has a sad note, a thing 
which we tryito keep out of these col- 
umns, but it gives you the knowledge 
of the kind of names I want. Send 
your own, or ‘that of someone such as 
was the writer of this, if you know 
any. : 

“There is never a word of 
your page I do not read. I think 
I am in a way trying to make up 
for the years in which I did not 
know The Progresive Farmer. 

“T am a Southern woman, and 
I lived on a farm after I was 
married that was so far back 
from the main road that I hard- 
ly ever saw any one but my hus- 
band and the darkies on the 
place. We lost our three chil- 
dren, and I firmly believe that we 
could have had them yet had we 
been able to get the doctor 
quickly, or had I been trained on 
household economics. We had 
plenty of food to eat, but no va- 
riety in it. We took no papers 
or magazines, and I do not re- 
member that I ever thought of 
wanting any. 

“Once a lightning rod man 
came our way, and after he was 
gone I found that he had left a 
copy of ‘‘Lorna Doone.” I read 
it almost every minute I was 
alone for months. Today, I 
cPuld recite word for word any 
portion of it. Once when my 
husband was going to town I 
asked him to bring me a book. 
When he asked me what kind, 
and I said I didn’t know, he ask- 
ed me what I wanted one for 
then. Books, he said, were an 
extravagance. 

“T grew morose and was fin- 
ally sent to my sister, who had 
married a Doctor in Illinois. 
They put mein an asylum. Soon 
my husband died, and my broth- 
er-in-law managed my money so 
well that I have enough to live 
on comfortably always. The 
good food and kindness, and see- 
ing many people did me good, 
but best of all were the beautiful 
colors of the silks they taught 
me to use in embroidery, and the 
library from which I could get 
books. 

“T have been out ten years 
now, and I am well and happy in 
my auiet way. Now I want you 
to help me help those who are 
as I was. I am going to spend 
one-tenth of my income in send- 


ing reading matter to some one 
and I want you to get me the 
names. I could not bear them 
to know my name, but it is going 
to make me very, very happy 
to do this, as long as I live.” 





Why Not Have a Junior Branch of 
the United Farm Women ? 


HY not, boys and girls, have a 

party every other Friday after- 
noon or evening, in your neighbor- 
hood, and learn to do useful things 
while you have fun? How? 

Six girls, for instance, or any num- 
ber, can organize a Domestic Science 
Club, entertaining alphabetically. 
The hostess chooses a menu, consist- 
ing of six simple dishes and asks each 
member to prepare the same with her 
own hands, and send it to the home 
of the hostess before the hour of 
meeting. When the girls assemble at 
the appointed hour they may em- 
broider to while away a pleasant hour 
before refreshments are served. The 
serving of the refreshments must be 
as simple and systematic as possiblic, 


either at one table or individual ta- ; 


bles. It would be wise to bring a 
written recipe and tell others how 
each dish was prepared. Invite the 
boys some time or every time. After 
exchanging recipes, ask one boy to 
read a good literary selection aloud, 
while the girls embroider. Old-fash- 
ioned games can vary the evening’s 





entertainment, also music. 

The following menu is suggested: 
Grapefruit—Plain or with Salad 
Lamb Chops—with French Peas 

Rolls (made according to the Govern- 

ment Recipe) 

Hot Chocolate Baravian Cream 

Salted Nuts 

The hostess could best prepare the 
chops and peas since they must be 
hot. She could also have conveniences 
for a friend to retire quietly at the 
last minute and prepare the choco- 
late, the ingredients of which the lat- 
ter furnishes. The hostess, in this 
case, has an opportunity to learn to 
market, for she will take pride in of- 
fering the best chops obtainable. Ex- 
pense may be evenly divided, one 
member furnishing the raw material, 
while a second prepares it. 

I trust the idea advanced can be 
expanded or adjusted to suit all ages 
and occasions of young folks’ enter- 
tainments. Have a domestic air 
about each meeting. tirls should 
wear simple frocks and dainty aprons. 


MISS SALLIE B. STATON 
Tarboro, N. C. 





MRS. HUTT’S ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES, 





Soap and Lye Hominy 


“Will you kindly ask in your department 
advice and ideas on a few things I wish to 
know ? First, I want a reliable recipe for 
home-made lye soap, one for lve hominy and 
how to clean deep rust off of iron pots or 
pans. The Progressive Farmer: is for the 


mutual benefit of we country housewives, and 
if I can tell any good way to do a thing I 
will be glad to do so.—Mrs, W. I. Z. 


———— 
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ETTER farming, better business, better living. 
This is the trinity of forces that is to make a 
better rural life in the South. It means much— 
putting these forces in operation—much in initial 
effort, and much in good in the end. 





HE Tennessee State Department of Agriculture, 

at Nashville, has recently issued a Farmers’ 
bulletin on hog cholera, by Dr. Geo. R. White, 
State Veterinarian. Every citizen of the State in- 
terested in this matter should write for this bul- 
letin. 





T IS gratifying to see that the Corn Club Agents 
are more and more emphasizing the economy 
of production rather than big yields for their own 
“sake. The Corn Club boys in North Carolina last 
year made their corn at an average cost of thirty- 
geven cents per bushel as against forty-seven cents 
fm 1912. 





HE agricultural Editors of The Progressive 

Farmer will be pleased to suggest a list of suit- 
able and useful agricultural books for any of our 
readers and also secure these books for them at 
regular prices. In asking for such suggestions it 
will simplify matters and save much trouble as 
well as secure more efficient service if our readers 
will indicate the amount of money they desire to 
spend for books and the lines of farming they are 
particularly interested in. 





HE drift of population from the farm presents 

no difficult riddle. The fact is that the bright- 
est country boys have gone to town, and, para- 
phrasing, ‘‘the brighter they were the quicker they 
went.” We are beginning to see that so long as the 
city holds out the promise of better opportunities 
for making money and for a better living it will 
tontinue to draw the country’s best blood. Brains 
geek an opportunity, and the cold truth is that 
we haven’t demonstrated its existence on the 
farm. But it is equally true that rich rewards 
await the application of thorough business-like 
methods in farm management. Nature and the 
seasons are kind to us in the South; but their 
kindness cannot repair the evils of a mental 
drouth. 





R. WARREN H. Wilson, in charge of the Coun- 

try Church department of the Northern Presby- 
terian Church, in talking with the writer in Atlan- 
ta some months ago, emphasized one idea that in- 
deed deserves much more attention than it has 
had. “If our readers are to get best results from 
cooperation,” he declared, “they must put their 
products as nearly as possible into finished form. 
They will not only get extra profits for the extra 
handling but put themselves into a better position 
to control the market. For example, the farmers in 
a fruit country will be far better able to demand, 
hold out, and secure good prices for their product 
if it is put into its ultimate form—canned goods; 
and farmers in a milk-producing country will not 
only get an extra profit for transforming the milk 
fnto butter and cheese, but they will have a wider 
market and a longer period in which they can 
sell.” The cooperating farmers in Ireland and 
Denmark have long seen the wisdom of this policy, 
and this accounts for their great number of coop- 
erative creameries, cheese factories, and slaughter 
houses. 





ECENT estimates made by the United States 

Department of Agriculture indicate that the 
South, despite much progress in recent years, is 
still lagging in income per farm and per capita of 
farm population, in comparison with the states of 
the North and West. The total gross sales of 
crops and livestock per farm and per capita in the 
South Central States, including Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Oklahoma, 
Texas and Arkansas, in 1913, were $516 and $92, 
respectively; in the South Atlantic group, includ- 
ing Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 





Georgia, and Florida, $657 and $97, respectively; 
while in the Central West, the amounts were 
$1,629 and $273, respectively. Something is 
radically wrong, both in our methods of pro- 
duction and distribution, when the production of 
wealth per farm and per farm worker is almost 
exactly three times as great in the West as in the 
South; and we may be certain that until these de- 
fects are remedied we shall never have the higher 
standards of rural living conditions that should 
obtain. 





How Business Men May Help 


HE Mobile Register says: 
| “Mr. Charles B. Hervey, of the Cawthon 

Hotel, offers to buy for the use of his ho- 
tels every can of tomatoes the Mobile County 
Tomato Club girls put up during the coming 
season, and will let the price be fixed by the 
experts of the Department of Agriculture. 
He says he will serve the tomatoes in his 
hotels, and will advertise the fact that they 
are the product of the Girls’ Tomato Club 
work.” 


No more excellent example than the above of 
how business men may really cooperate with and 
aid the farmer and his family in disposing of their 
products has come to our notice. In nearly every 
county of the South there are one or more hotels 
that use thousands of pounds of canned goods 
every year. Likewise, a comparatively large pro- 
portion of the local grocer’s business is in canned 
vegetables. It is time that hotel and business men 
generally in the South made a specialty of home- 
canned vegetables, refusing to handle the foreign 
product where quality of goods and prices are the 
same. With the spread of the canning club move- 
ment, it is probable that the local supply will soon 
almost equal the demand. Bankers, wholesale 
and retail grocers and business men generally 
should take a pride in pushing Southern grown 
goods, put up by Southern girls. And we want to 
admonish our girl club members to see that their 
products are the purest and best. Put nothing but 
first quality on the market, and we believe our lo- 
cal demand will absorb the entire output at good 
prices, 








Cooperation in the Purchase of Crimson 
Clover Hullers 


R. J. O. Pence, of Charlotte, North Carolina, 
writes us as follows: 


“T see you have been pushing several 
good things and got them—parcel post, Tor- 
rens land titles, etc.—but it seems to me the 
greatest thing you have been pushing we have 
not yet gotten. I refer to the general sowing 
of the legumes. I-want to see you continue 
to urge the farmers to grow their own clover 
seed. I have never seen so much clover in 
our section as this fall. The reason is, seed 
have been cheap. We will never see the old 
hills green with clover until we have cheap 
seed. I hope the time is not far off when 
there will be clover hullers all over the coun- 
try. I would not mind hauling a load of 
clover several miles to get it hulled.” 


Mr. Pence touches upon two very important es- 
sentials, the need of a universal use of winter and 
summer legumes and the importance of cheaper 
clover seed, and incidentally affords us an oppor- 
tunity again to speak of the effective and valuable 
work farmers may accomplish by cooperating in 
the purchase of clover hullers. At present almost 
our entire supply of crimson .clover seed comes 
from Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and Europe. 
The fact that farmers in Germany are able to grow 
clover seed and.ship it several thousand miles to 
us at a profit indicates clearly that we are neg- 
lecting a good opportunity in not producing at 
least enough clover seed for-our own use. 

This fall all reports indicate that the clover 
acreage in the South Atlantic and Gulf States is 
far larger than ever before, the area sown in some 
sections having been limited only by the limited 
seed supply. Because of the widely increased in- 
terest in crimson clover and a more general ap- 
preciation of its value as a cover crop and soil 
builder, the future demand for seed is likely to 
out-run the supply, resulting in higher prices. 

The quality of the seed grown in the South is 
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unquestionably as good as that of seed grown any- 
where; but this seed supply has not been available 
because of the lack of clover-hulling machinery. 
Here is afforded an excellent opportunity for a 
group of farmers to cooperate in the purchase of 
a huller, using it not only to hull their own seed, 
but their neighbors’ as well, at so much a bushel, 
just as oats are now threshed. We understand 
that a satisfactory huller ny be purchased for 
less than $500. Of course, the purchasers should 
be assured of a sufficient acreage of clover to jus- 
tify the purchase; but there are already hundreds 
of Southern communities in which the area in 
clover is amply large to justify the introduction of 
cooperatively owned hullers. Already a few com- 
munities have cooperated along the lines suggest- 
ed, and we shall be glad to aid in every way pos- 
sible any other farmers’ associations that contem- 
plate making such an effort. 





The Week on the Farm 


R. FRENCH, in this week’s issue, truly says 

that the South is the land of opportunity 

for young men. We don’t believe he meant 
young in yearsalone, either,but rather those who 
are young in mental alertness and vigor; 
Many men are young at seventy, while others 
dry up mentally at twenty-five. . To the young old 
men and the young men who ‘would stay young— 
young in vigorous thought and progressive prac- 
tice—there is no better country than ours in op- 
portunities for useful living These opporunities 
are all about us, and are persistently knocking to 
be let in. Mr. French drops soime useful hints on 
how to recognize a few of our numerous full- 
grown ones, ‘ 


for 


( 
es ¢ @ 


Many thousands of our readers will find it, for 
one reason or another, impossib¥e this win- 
ter to attend the short courses beiing given at 
our agricultural colleges. This is regrettabity 
but the opportunities thus missed may be, in part 
at least, afforded through other sources of infor- 
mation. This is by way of calling attention to our 
really excellent series of articles entitled, “A 
Reading Course in Agriculture.’’ Number one of 
this series was in last week’s issue, and the second 
will appear next week. These articles are clear, 
well written and, moreover, are dependable and 
authoritative. If you have not read the first, do 
so, and see what you are missing. 

* &* & 


Have you read in this issue Mr. Millsaps’ dis- 
cussion of the idea of having an offieial cotton 
grader in each county? If not, do so. This is 
not intended as an unqualified endorsement of the 
plan; but there is no denying that much might be 
done to improve our present cotton-marketing 
system, Read what Mr. Millsaps says and then 
tell us what you think of it. 

* * 


Notice our front cover page this week? “Food 
and Feed—Then Cotton,” is a pretty good plat- 
form for the progressive farmer to stand on in 
1914, If we had had enough space we’d have said, 
“Food, Feed, Rich Land—Then Cotton;” for we 
are not going to get anywhere agriculturally until 
we learn how to make rich land. 

This week we are carrying our third of a series 
of articles on farm bookkeeping. 
tention 


Particular at- 
is directed to the records of livestock. 
Keeping simple accounts merely means that we 
know what we are doing—something many of us 
do not know. 





A Thought For the Week 


HE man who has an easy job is damned, 
mentally and morally, and probably physic- 
- ally. Men grow through coping with trials, 
surmounting obstacles and overcoming unkind 
conditions. Initiative and originality are born of 
the struggle for existence. Overcoming one 
threatened disaster carries you right on through 
the next one, and down go the trials like ten-pins. 
Bring on your troubles!—Unidentified 
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EDUCATION, CO-OPERATION, LEGISLATION. 


(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) Co-operation to Multiply It, and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress—Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved. 


By CLARENCE POE + 











How a Farmers’ Club Can Wake up a 
Neighborhood 


E WANT our Progressive Farmer readers 
W to set out to organize a farmers’ club and a 

club of United Farm Women in every 
neighborhood in the South this year. 

And we want our farmers and farm women so 
organized not merely because ‘“‘all other classes 
are organized and the farmers ought to be,” as we 
so often hear, but we want these farmers and farm 
women organized to get certain definite results. 
Moreover, while we believe the farmers’ club in 
each case should ally itself with the Farmers’ 
Union and constitute itself a local Union, and that 
the women should organize into a_club of 
United Farr Women, yet if there are reasons why 
this: cannot he done, go ahead and organize a 
neighborhood «dub of some other sort. 

* * ® 


First, Make Your Meetings Interesting 


‘HEN having brought your farmer neighbors 
or your neighbor women together into the 
organization. the next thing to do is to make 
your meetings interesting. If the secretary simply 
calls the roll, reads the minutes of the last meet- 
ing, and the president merely puts through the 
formal ‘‘Order of Business,” your club will soon 
starve to death. The writer now belongs to a live, 
active, useful local Union of seventy-five members, 
and we are confident it would not be half so strong 
but for the fact that for two years past it has had 
a fixed program for each meeting, with one or 
two speakers asigned to each subject and given 
sufficient advance, notice to enable them to prepare 
themselves prorperly. 

Another ex¢ellent idea is to have a “Roll-call of 
Opinions” at\ each meeting. After the regular 
speakers hav@ expressed themselves on the sub- 
jects assignedt for discussion, call on each member 
present to givye his opinion within a one, two, three 
or five méyhute time-limit, as the circumstances 
fray “seem to require. In this way you will call 
out the quieter and less active members and fre- 
quently develop qualities of leadership in them 
which might otherwise never come to life. And 
just here it should always be remembered that the 
sort of leaders we need in every organization are 
not those who wish to magnify their own import- 
ance and demonstrate their own superior abilities, 
but men with that truer sort of leadership who 
will seek out and develop all the force and power 
in other men, finding more pleasure in developing 
others than in exhibiting themselves. 

* * * 


Do You Live In a Community or a Section? 


CHIEF object of your organization in every 
A case must be to make your neighborhood not 

a collection of individuals, but a real com- 
munity—and there is indeed a great distinction 
here. As Mr. George W. Russell, of the Irish 
Homestead has well said, we have had until now 
virtually no rural communities. We have had 
rural sections in which individuals live here and 
there; but we have not had neighborhoods of peo- 
ple bound together by common interests and com- 
mon ideals—a community consciousness. 

The truth of this observation must be only too 
plain to all thinking people. Consider the city 
nearest you, how its inhabitants boast of its 
growth in population, in postoffice receipts, in 
bank deposits, in office buildings! How they brag 
about its factories, industrial plants, big stores, 
its schools, its parks, its streets, its public build- 
ings—or at least about each item in which it 
makes a better showing than its nearest rival city! 
There are slogans, “Bigger, Busier, Better’ Bean- 
town,’’ ‘““‘Watch Jonesville Grow,” or ‘“‘Boomtown 
Leads; Others Follow,” etc., which flaunt them- 
selves in colored signs by day, flare forth in elec- 
tric lights by night, or strut vaingloriously on 
your friend’s lapel as you talk with him. 

What we need now is to develop a like commun- 
ity spirit in our country districts. Why should not 
the people living in a rural school district or a 
rural township boast of having the best roads in 
the county, or the best school, or the best school 
library, or the biggest Corn Club, or the greatest 
number of painted houses, or the best farmers’ 
club, or the most houses with waterworks, or the 
most silos, or the most registered cattle, or the 
most attractive social life—which is to say, the 
most neighborly people? Why shouldn’t they be 
ready to come together in a public meeting to take 
action about any plan affecting the people of the 
neighborhood? Why shouldn’t the local Farmers’ 
Union or other farmers’ club be as active in pro- 
moting every idea for the upbuilding of the com- 





munity as the city Chamber of Commerce is in pro- 
moting every idea for the upbuilding of the city in 
which it is located? 


Have a Strong Committee on Each Import- 
ant Subject 


W: BELIEVE in fact, that this should be a 
main purpose of the local club, and to this 
end we would suggest that the regular pro- 
gram be sidetracked at any time in order to have 
the members discuss and act upon any matter of 
neighborhood betterment. Furthermore, we would 
suggest that there be a special committee to look 
after each leading subject affecting the life of the 
community. 

At a recent conference in which the writer par- 
ticipated it was agreed that a suitable list of com- 
mittees for such a Farmers’ Club would be: 


(1) Committee on Social Life—to encourage all 
forms of useful recreation, local fairs,—baseball 
and other games; school and neighborhood pic- 
nics; Christmas, Easter, July Fourth and Thanks- 
giving celebrations; corn shuckings; quiltings; de- 
bates; musicals, reading circles, etc., etc. 

This committee would also be expected to look 
after the question of good roads. 

(2) Committee on Educational Work.—This 
committee, it was decided, would be expected to 
look after— 


(a) Improving the school; 

(b) Extension work; lectures; library devel- 
opment, getting books, bulletins, and pa- 
pers into all homes, et¢.; 

(c) Boys’ and girls’ farm clubs. 

(3) Committee on Farm Progress,— 

(a) Farm production, soil fertility, scientific 
and progressive crop growing and stock 
raising; 

(b) Marketing, cooperative buying and sell- 
ing. 

(c) Rural credits, and thrift. 

(4) Committee on Moral Conditions and Im- 
provement—to combat all agencies of dissipation, 
or immorality; develop church and Sunday School 
interests and enlist these in the efforts for com- 
munity development. 

(5) Committee on Health Conditions and Im- 
provement—to study conditions and adopt means 
for promoting the health of the community. 

(6) Committee on Woman’s Work—to look 
after home equipment, to work out plans for 
household management, home industries, recre- 
ation for the farm woman; and s0 on. 


The only further modification” we would sug- 
gest is that there should be one full committee on 
Farm Production and another full committee on 
Farm Marketing and Credits, instead of having 
both big subjects handled by one committee. 
After the committees are appointed the chairmen 
should be required to report progress at each 
meeting; and it should also be understood that 
any member of a committee who is absent without 
excuse from three successive_meetings of his com- 
mittee would thereby retire himself, the chairman 
immediately naming his successor, 


* * 


First, Find Out What's the Matter; Then 
Cure It 


F COURSE, if you are going to improve your 
O neighborhood, the first thing to do is to as- 

certain in what respects it most needs im- 
provement. If you should get sick and send for a 
doctor and he should come one day and give youa 
lot of medicine and wait till next day to look at 
your tongue and feel your pulse and ask about 
your digestion and take your temperature, you 
wouldn’t think much of that doctor. 

In the same way, if you organize a lot of people 
interested in bettering your community, the first 
thing to do is to find out what ails the community. 
For this reason the very first thing to do is to 
make a census or “survey” of social, industrial, 
educational and health conditions. In our issue 
of November 29, we had a very striking article by 
Mr. John W. Robinson, telling how ‘his local Union, 
by paying a competent young man $1.50 a day, 
in three days made a remarkable census of the 
whole community, getting answers to forty-eight 
pertinent questions from the fifty-eight families in 
the school district. With this comprehensive in- 
formation before it, the local Union and its allied 
club of United Farm Women were prepared to go 
right to work to meet the community’s most press- 
ing needs. They knew how many families were 
not represented in church or Sunday School; how 
many children were out of school; how many fam- 
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ilies took no farm paper, and how many no coun- 
ty paper; how many did not patronize the school 
library; how many used patent medicines; how 
many boys were in the Corn Club, and how many 
girls were in the Tomato Club; how many farmers 
not in the Union and how many farmers’ wives 
not in the United Farm Women; how many farm- 
ers had attended the Institute the previous year, 
and how many women the Women’s Institutes, ete. 

It is just such information, together with simi- 
lar specific information as to farming practices, 
marketing methods and rural credits that every 
local Union or other farmers’ club and every club 
of United Farm Women should have in definite 
shape before going ahead with its work. 


Have Frequent Public Meetings 


N APPOINTING the committees we have indi- 
I cated, we would also suggest that you do not 
make them up entirely of members of your own 
Union or Club. Put.on each committee, of course, 
two or three of your ablest members who are defi- 
nitely interested in the subjects assigned, but add 
two or three outsiders who you know will do good 
work. Both men and women should be on each 
committee, 

Then arrange public meetings, say once a quar- 
ter, twice a year anyhow, inviting everybody in 
the community, young and old, male and female, 
to attend and join in discussion of the plans 
developed by the committee—plans for better 
farming, and marketing, etc., and plans for mak- 
ing the neighborhood a better place to live in. At 
the first public meeting it will be a good idea to 
present the results of your census or survey and 
have local speakers tell what plans for progress 
they think should be taken up. 





OW, Mr. Farmer, Mrs: Farmer, seeing what 

can be done (for if you do not need all these 
plans you will certainly need some of them), 
why not set about organizing your neighborhood 
this year? It’s the only way to develop a live 
community. The New England ‘town meetings” 
(township meetings, in fact,) did much to make 
New England great; but here in the South we 
have no similar occasions for bringing together all 
the people of a township or school district. 

The best plan is to have a strong graded school 
and make it the social center of your community, 
have your club meetings there, and let all the 
activities of the neighborhood group themselves 
around the school. But unless you organize your 
farmers and farm women in some way, nothing 
else can possibly make your section the progres- 
sive community it ought to be. 





Farm Credits Legislation 


tT IS annoanced from Washington that immedi- 
I ately after Congress re-convenes the matter ofa 

better system of rural credits will be systemat- 
ically taken up with a view to working out a defi- 
nite plan by which better credit facilities may be 
made available to the farmer. It is understood 
that President Wilson is committed to some action 
at this session of Congress; and it is probable that 
legislation, looking to better rural banking facili- 
ties, will result. 

As yet the direction of this legislation is prob- 
lematical. During the past year a commission 
has made a systematic study of the question in 
European countries, and it is probable that the re- 
sults of these investigations will be made the basis 
of whatever action is taken by Congress. While 
much from the Old World may safely be made a 
part of the system in this country, it is by no 
means certain that the European ideas and insti- 
tutions pertaining to rural credits can be bodily 
transplanted to the United States. American in- 
dividualism is in many sections too pronounced a 
characteristic to admit of any such possibility. 
Again, most of the systems worked out in Europe 
were born of necessity—a necessity perhaps more 
dire than that experienced by more than a very 
few American agricultural communities. 

Still the necessity for some action is patent. 
An improved farm is gilt-edged security—as much 
so as any government bond, and more so than a 
majority of the industrial bonds that bear 6 per 
cent interest or less. The American farmer only 
asks to be placed on an equal footing with other 
borrowers whose security is equally stable; we 
must scorn to ask for anything more. At the 
same time to be content with anything less is to 
be derelict in our duty to ourselves and our busi- 
ness. 





We used to say that the ideal of government was for 
every man to be left alone and not interfered with, except 
when he interfered with somebody else; and that the best 


government was the government that did as little govern- - 


ing as possible. ‘That was the idea that obtained in Jeffer- 
son's time. But we are coming now to realize that life is 
so complicated that we are not dealing with the old condi- 
tions, and that the law has to step in and create new condi- 
tions under which we may live, the conditions which will 
make it tolerable for us to live.—Woodrow Wilson. 
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Cotton Seed and 
Seed Corn 


The best lot we have ever offered 
ginned on our private gin, grown on our 
“own farm, sound, pure and true to name. 


7 Clevelands big boll the best cotton 
ever introduced $1.00 bu., 25 bu. 95c, 
50 bu. 90c. 


Reddings select Cleveland and Wan- 
namakers pedigree Cleveland most 
prolific strains yet found $1.50 bu. 


Few bushels select DeLoach Sun 
beam the new Anthracnose proof cotton 


$1.25 bu. 


Sanders Improved, Marlboro, Batts 
and Henry Grady seed corn $3.00 bu. 


Fair View Farm, 
Palmetto, Ga. 


Pota’o Prof ts 


depend largely on how the crop is planted. 
Every skipped hill is a loss in time, fertilizer 
and sojl, Every double wastes valuable seed. 
It means $5 to $50 per acre extra profit ifall hills 
are planted, one piece in each. That is why 


TRON AGE Planters 


Planters 


often pay for themselves in one season on small 
acreage. They also plant straight, at right depth, 12 
to 24 inches apart. New angle steel frame and 
steel seed hopper. With or 
without fertilizer distrib- 
a. utor. Ask your dealerto 
2a show you this Planterand 
fo write us for booklet,*‘100 

































Per Cent Potato Plant- 
ing’* and copy of IronAge 
Farm and Garden News. 


BATEMAN M’?’G CO. 
Box ig95Grenloch, N.J. 








BERMUDA GRASS SEED. 
Raised in Yuma Valley, Arizona. Best Ber- 
muda grass locality in United States. Send 
for sample. Orders booked for seed now, 40 cents 

r pound, F. O. B. your station, January delivery. 

is seed is first class with high germination. Get 
asample andtry it. Buy direct from the grower 
and get bed rock prices. 


R. G. STITT, (Grower of Alfalfa and Bermuda) 
Box 423 YUMA, ARIZONA. 

















LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY. 








EASY FARM BOOKKEEPING 





Keeping Accounts of Farm Animals; Why Individual Records 
Are Necessary; Some Suggested Forms That Will Help 


By E. L. Fish 


HE illustrations in our first ar- 
ticle have shown how compara- 


tively simple are general farm 
accounts, and also how we must take 
everything into consideration in as- 
certaining the exact results of our 
labor. Without accurate records we 
are inclined to look largely upon the 
gross income, and measure our suc- 
cess by the amount of money we 
handle, rather than by the amount 
that stays with us in the handling. 
So the real end of a system of farm 
bookkeeping must be to show the 
cost of producing as well as the 
amount produced, and an accurate 
record of this kind will, in many 


little more for a ‘‘reserve fund’’ to 
meet her annual depreciation . in 
value, before there is any net profit 
to go to the credit of her account. 
Now I tack up in the barn, in a 
convenient place, a large sheet ruled 
as shown in the Weekly Milk Record, 
where I register, morning and even- 
ing, the number of pounds of milk I 
get from each cow, also in the col- 
umn at the left the butter fat test, 
taken once a week. This sheet gives 
me the amount for which I. must 
credit each animal and also shows 
any unusual fluctuation in the 
amount of milk produced, which 
might indicate the need of a change 








cases, prove a startling revelation. 
But it will help us to locate the un- 
productive features of our farming 
and to specialize on those things that 
are more profitable. 

The individual records which fol- 
low will infallibly determine what 


Monthly Fed Record — Cows: 


fotal\| Vaiwe 


of diet or a visit from the veterinary. 
By the side of this sheet hangs a 
spring balance, which makes the 
weighing and recording of the milk a 
matter of only a few seconds each 
milking time. 

And finally my Individual Cow 





UR Back 


Save yo 


Save draft—save repairs. 

Don't rut roads or fields. Send today for free 
illustrated catalog of wheels and wagons. 

Electric Wheel Co., 59 Elm St., Quincy, fll. 











Your investment in The Progressive Farm- 
er will be worth considerably more to you 
if you arrange to preserve all your 1914 cop- 
fes. It-is not an expensive binder—has limp 
back—but with it you can securely fasten 
together all the copies for one year. 


Price of binder, postpaid, 35 cents; with 
one year’s subscription to The Progressive 
Farmer, $1.25, 


The Progressive Farmer 
eaten eas niet a cals yew, 








White Burley Tobacco Seed—Stand-Up Type 
1 ounce $1,00, 3 ounces $2.00. Post paid. 
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animals are profitable and which are 
candidates for the slaughter house. 
The faithful and continuous use of 
these records will enable one to build 
up his herds or flocks to a much 
higher average of productiveness and 
secure greater returns with less la- 


Weekly Mil be Ree ord. 


Record shows what each animal has 
produced, and gives, in figures of dol- 
lars and cents, her actual cost and 
production for the month. The In- 
dividual Record is compiled from the 
Weekly Record and the Feed Record, 
and all are carefully preserved and 


Record of rwdinidual Cou 








bor and a smaller investment. Since 
I have already illustrated the manner 
of keeping a general account with a 
number of cows, I will show here the 
feed record I use which tells me the 
amount of the different feeds each 
animal consumes during the month, 


Ma ry- 





AE 


filed for future reference and com- 
parison. 

The reader can easily understand 
how such accounts as I have de- 
scribed may be expanded indefinitely 
so as to embrace every feature of 
farm work and production. 
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Ltems 


which is then totaled and the value 
written in the outer column. Not only 
must the cow pay for this feed, but 
for her care, her housing, the interest 








J. W. GRIFFIN, Box No 31, WARSAW, KY. 
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My cash record I have ruled with 
columns representing the principal 
sources of income and expense, so I 
can tell at a glance not only how 
much cash I handle, but where it 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


comes from,.and give proper credit 
to the source. The cut shown is en- 
tirely sclf €xPlanatory. 

In cocclusion: let me say that a 
varied experiemce covering more 
years than the average lifetime, has 
shown me that only by the application 
of business principles to even the or- 
dinary affairs of life can one hope to 
achieve the highest degree of success, 
and I wish to express my approval of 
the efforts of this paper to influence 
its readers in this direction. 





High Class Percherons Come to 
Mississippi 
HOSE who have kept in touch 
with Percheron history in recent 
years need not be told of the marvel- 
ous show record of the Imported 
stallion Carnot, both in France and 
at the leading shows of America in 
1909, including the Great Interna- 
tional at Chicago, where he+ was 
Grand Champion, as he had been at 
all the State Fairs where shown. 

During the last two years Mr. W. 
S. Corsa, of White Hall, Ill., who 
purchased Carnot from his importer, 
after the International at Chicago in 
1909 for $10,000, has been creating 
something of a sensation with the 
get of Carnot at the leading Fairs. 

At the recent International, show- 
ing nothing older than yearlings, Mr. 
Corsa won first’ on the get of. sire, 
Carnot; first on stallion and three 
mares, Americfan bred; first on sta!- 
lion and four/mares, American bred, 
which also wom. the'silver cup offered 
by the Canadian Percheron Associa- 
tion; also five prizes out of 12 in the 
Filly Futurity, over “80 fillies being 
shown in this class. Kn the Stallion 
Futurity all three of thie colts shown 
by Mr. Corsa were in tinge money. 

The point of interest: to the South 
in this record is that WMr. Corsa held 
a sale of pure-bred stallions and 
mares on Dec. 9 and in this sale were 
a number of fillies by Carnot, some 
of this number being among the prize 
winners at the International, and Mr. 
J. C. White, of Brandon, Miss., pur- 
chased and has brought to Mississippi 
four of these choice Carnot fillies, as 
follows: 

1. Carneito, by Carnot, dam Em- 
press by Casino, the first prize aged 
stallion at the World’s Fair, St. Louis, 
1904. This filly, for which Mr. White 
paid $825, won first as a yearling 
at the International in 1912, besides 
being in all the groups that won so 
largely for Mr. Corsa at that show. 

2. Cartilly, by Carnot, price $505. 

3. Cartie, by Carnot, price $505. 

4. Carlante, by Carnot, price $450. 

This year, this mare was again 
one of the group of stallion and four 
mares winning the Canadian cup 
chronicled above. 

Mr. Corsa in speaking of this pur- 
chase by Mr. White says: “I am de- 
lighted, that instead of making a 
miscellaneous selection, Mr. White 
took four daughters of the great sire 
Carnot. This shows the instinct of a 
true and progressive breeder, for I 
am satisfied that anyone who contem- 
plates permanent and constructive 
work makes the best choice in the se- 
lection of foundation stock when he 
secures all his matrons from one sire, 


especially when that sire is one of in-* 


ternational reputation.”’ 

Mr. White some two years ago pur- 
chased a high-class stallion and witin 
this class of mares he has certainly 
laid the foundation well for a high- 
class Percheron stud in Mississippi. 





As an indication of what interest 
is being manifested in Georgia in the 
Pig Club movement, Carroll County 
at once enrolled 60 boys for the con- 
tests. The farm demonstration 
agents are cooperating and assisting 
very materially in the organization of 
the clubs. The first contests will be 
closed next fall.—Chas. A Whittle 





Ino. D. Wood, farm demonstrator for 
Randolph County, says: “I think The Pro- 
gressive Farmer is the best agricultural pa- 
per in the South. When I talk with a farm- 
er, it is easy to tell if he reads it, and I 
wish every man in my county were a sub- 
scriber.” 
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WINTER CARE OF FARM | 
ANIMALS 


Saturday, 


Economy Demands Better Protection 
Against Wintcr Rains and Cold 


E average farmer usually has 
1 about his farm buildings through 
winter a few head of cattle, some 
horses, some hogs, maybe a few sheep 
or goats, and like- | 
ly from 40 to 100 | 
chickens. When | 
we say the aver-} 
age farmer, we | 
mean one on a} 
farm of from 80 
to 160 acres. Now 
visit a hundred of 
these farmers, as 
I do, from Decem- 
ber to April, and 
you will find stock of all kinds in all 
kinds of conditions, from well kept, 
well fed and well sheltered animals 
down to those poorly fed, poorly | 
sheltered and poorly cared for in 
every way. 

With stock exposed to the wet, cold 
weather, or improperly housed, one 
may feed double the amount of grain 
and still their stock will not be in 
the best condition possible. Good, 
warm, dry stables will save half the 
grain. I have heard men argue that 
it was better for farm stock here in 
the South to be allowed to remain on 
the range with only such protection 
as is afforded by the patches of 
bushes or brambles and the ravines. 
We believe it is well for the stock 
other than the work animals to be al- 
lowed to run the range in open 
weather, but they should have a good, 
warm house provided for them when 
the wintry blasts sweep down upon 
the land. Did you ever notice on a 
cold day how the cows will shelter on 
the side of a woodpile away from the 
wind? When a cold spell is on, have 
you ever noticed that they will stand 
by the side of a board fence and 
shiver from the cold? Have you ever 
noticed a falling off in the flow of 
milk during a wet, cold spell, when 
they did not have a warm stall to 
stand in? If you have noticed any of 
these things, isn’t it to your mind 
pretty good evidence that a shelter 
would do them good? 


Take the horses and consider them. 
No doubt you have observed how well 
the well-groomed and warmly shel- 
tered horse appears. You perhaps 
have noticed that he has more energy 
and looks better than the one that 
has had nothing for a shelter but a 
strawstack, or a clump of bushes, or 
maybe an open-slatted fence. If you 
have ever for a momené taken a close 
observation of the horse that is well 
housed and the one that is not, you 
have noticed the sheltered horse had 
better looking hair, more life in his 
actions, and was in better flesh than 
the one that was obliged to take the 
weather. These differences appear 
with the same amount of feed. 

I have heard farmers say that the 
horses they worked almost every day 
were in better fix than the ones that 
were running. out and they all Bot 
about the same feed. The difference 
was in the attention given. The work 
teams were sheltered, watered regu- 
larly on fresh well water and groom- 
ed at least once a day. The others 
sheltered wherever they could, but 
stood the weather mainly in the open, 





MR. LATHAM 


drank ice water at the.pond, and were | 


not groomed at ali. 


A farmer that can go to bed on a 
cold, blistery night and sleep soundly, 
while his cows are shivering in the 
tumble-down stalls with snow drift- 
ing around them, and the calves hud- 
dled by the side of a brushpile, while 
the fowls are perched on icy rails in 
an open rail pen for a chicken house | 
and trying to keep their feet from 
freezing—well, such a farmer is not 
built according to prescribed rules 
for progress. He is built out of har- 
mony with successful farming, and 
his farm animals bear testimony to 
the fact. . 

A. M. LATHAM 
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TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK. 








“The Horses You Want Are Here’’ 
STALLIONS 


MARES GELDINGS 


Running-Walkers and Fox-Trotters—Riding and Driv- 
ing Horses—For Business and Pleasure Purposes. 


SnOW HORSES ALL AGES 


GLENWORTH SADDLE HOKSE FARMS 


Dixie Lund’s Own Source of Supply 


Save one-fourth by purchasing at first cost direct f1o0m the breeder. 
Our guarantee and a veterinary certificate w ith every purchase. 


LIBERAL TERMS. 


Our shipping expert gets cheapest freight rate. 
Price list, literature, and testi ials ona 
For best service, accurately describe your wants. 
ALLEN S. EDELEN, OWNER, BURGIN, KY. 


“A Glenworth Guarantee Is Good’”’ 








BERKSHIRES. 
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Fancy Berkshires 
and Jerseys 





Special this month, two fancy 
show boars 9 and 10 months old out 
of fancy sows and sired by a fine son 
of the $4,000 Star Value, they are 
beauties, $50 each. 





Two 10 months old gilts sired by 
the big Star Value boar and bred to 
a son of the 1910 Champion, they 
are the right kind, $50 each. 


A very fine well bred Jersey Bull 
4 years old, gentle and all right 
every way, just the thing for large 
herd, we don’t need him, $100 buys 


him and he is a fine one. 


Fair View Farm, 
Palmetto, Ga. 
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KIMBALL FARM DUROC-JERSEYS 


By the process of selection and elimination, as 
well as the purchase of the best individuals to be 
had, we have brought our Durocs up to the point 
where they cannot be equalled in this section of the 
country. 

Fine lot of pigs, gilts, sows and young service 
boars now ready for immediate delivery. 


Also Angora Goats and Berkshire Swine. 
KIMBALL FARM, Oxford, N. C. 














Sterling Herd Duroc Jerseys. 
Bred Sows and Gilts and October Pigs, not akin. 
High quality. 

R. W. WATSON, Forest Depot, Va. 








SELWYN FARMS 
EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N.C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 


Montrose Farm Duroc-Jerseys—-Home 
of Gold Bond Again, and others of his 
class. Vigorous, young service boars— 
two hundred pounds and over. High 
quality. Priced low. 


bas John F. T. Anderson, Poindexter, Va. 

















Lee’s Premier 3rd, cost $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, 
his dam sold for $1,500. 

Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand eetarae Boar at 
the International Live Stcck Show, Chicago, 

Offspring of either Boar for sale at veatenibie prices. 


Registered Jer-ey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 
Buy from the best and most noted herd in the South. 


IF YOU WANT THE BEST HOG 


Write us. Our farms are devoted exclusively to the 
production of Berkshires. Breeders in the follow- 
ing States have been supplied from our great herd. 
New York, Pennsylvania, District of Columbia, 
Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Crolina, 
Georgia, Alab: bama, Louisiana, Mississippi, Florida, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, Texas and Porto Rico, Berk- 
shires for foundation a specialty, Every animal 
hg anently immune to cholera. 

ie Blue Ridge Berkshire Farms, Asheville, N.C. 














| ALTAMONT RANGE 


Breeder of Pure-Bred Stock 


PRIZE BERKSHIRE PIGS—A1!l ages. 
From Altamont Premier, and he by Lee’s 
Artful Premier 12th, the champion. 

Also ANGUS CATTLE, Angora Goats, 
and a fine Jack. Address 


P. W. WORDEN, Mer., Tullahoma, Tenn. 

















POLAND CHINAS. 
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KEEPSAKES MODEL was champion 
and grand champion Poland-China 
Sow at Knoxville, defeating the Mem- 
phis Tri-State and Tennessee State 
Fair grand champions. 

She and her litter mates are bred to 
prize-winning boars and are for sale 

Also 3 prize-winning herd boars. First 
prize, under year boar at Knoxville; and 

one Big Type, 500-tb. yearling; also a 

Klever’s Giant pig that was shown un- 

der 6 months. 

Twenty-five half Big Type fall pigs 
that are big, smooth and stretchy. 


L. C. FAUST, New Market, Tenn. 
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JERSEYS. 
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OAKWOOD FARM 


= R. L. SHUFORD, Prop., 


NEWTON, NORTH CAROLINA. 


Nrrerrrs 





YOUNG STOCK, ALL AGES 
FOR SALE 








WRITE FOR PRICE LIST 














Jerseys and Ponies 


WE ARE OFFERING 
Tennesse and Island Blood 


for sale in Bulls aiid Heifers under six months old. 
Also a few Shetland Ponies, 


Address, EWELL FARM, Spring Hill, Tenn. 














HEREFORDS. 


RARDIN DOOD AAD AD nnnn 


LA VERNET HEREFORDS 
BULLS IN SERVICE 
Point Comfort 14th and McCray Fairfax 
Breeding stock for sale. Address 
W. J. DAVIS & CO., ackson, Miss. 


Registered Hereford and Holstein 


Cattle for sale. Best Herd in the South. Write us for 
prices. GILTNER BROS., Eminence, Ky 


HORSES. 
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KENTUCKY SADDLERS. 


Registered stallions, mares, 
piste and fillies. Some splen- 
saddlers, plantati n 
ppd. and nice drivers. 
beautiful lot of Welsh and 
Shetland ponies. Large 
English Blacks and Hamp 
shire swine. Write your 
wants or visit our farms. 


J. F. COOK, Lexington, Ky. 


JACKS. 
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Kentucky Jack and 
Percheron Farms.} 
200 head of big bone, 
Kentucky, Mammoth 
Jacks, Percheron Stallions, 
mares and a few good 
plantation horses. You 
can save two or three big 
awry by buying from the 
‘arms on which they are 
raised. Write us your 
wants or visit our farms, 
cook & —. dai 
Lexington K 


Two Fine Jacks For Sale 


Sound, prompt breeders and sure. 
J. L. SYHKES, - - Boykias, Va. 





























POLAND CHINA HOGS 


Pigs out of large prolific sows by great massive 
boars. All pure-bred. 


T. E. BROWN, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


JACKS FOR SALE tii vevisterea, Write 

or come and see barn on electric line at Green- 
ale, S. C. NUNNELLEY, 

Route 6, Lexington, Ky. 








and Aberdeen-Angus. We breed them 
large and smooth. Our friends made them 
famous. J.P. Vissering, Box 7, Alton, Ill. 


TAMWORTHS. 
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TAMWORTH Bred gilts, service boars, 
all ages, English, Canad- 
PIGS ian or American bred. 
Farrowed by 600 to 1200 Ib. 
Champion sows, sired by 800 to 1100 Ib. Grand 
Champion boars. Eight prize winning boars 
6 to 24 months old from this season’s show 
herds cheap. 





Largest registered prize winning herd in 
v the South. Won 218 premiums, 21 champions, 
9 grand champions and 5 trophy cups at 
eight shows in 1913. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, Columbia, S.C. 











BERKSHIRE BOARS 


One of exceptional merit in breeding and in- 

dividuality. A show boar two years old oat 

if fitted would make a winning at next A. B 

Congress, Fit company for any herd. 

One, a ee goed individual, good breed- 
ing, $50. A few nice pigs $10 each, 


R. P. STEINHEIMER, “Se BROOKS, GA. 














Pure Bred Berkshire Pi 


Now ready irk anid = a 10 weeks old, . few pairs 
not related. 


WINDY HEIGHTS BERKSHIRE F FARM, 
SYCAMORE, VA. 


DUROC-JERSEYS. 





e Received: a rjack” 
Duroc- Jerseys: son of leaden: the hog 
| that sold last season for $7,500.00. Twice Grand 
International Champion. Nothing for sale. 


. W. SHAY, Cruso, N. C. 
Bargains in Registered Durocs. 2?it:: 


Choice» pigs, good colors. Best breeding. reasonable 
prices. Also M. B. turkey hens and Pekin ducks, 
Write your wants. 


“Crackerjack” 











CLAUDE JENKINS, Shelbyville, Tenn. 


Pigs, bred gilts and boars 
Tamworths. ready for service for sale at 
reasonable prices. All well bred and none but 
good individuals oereree Se sale. 


TOCK FARM, 
D. J. LYBROOK, Mgr. R. 1, Winston-Salem, N.C. 





Illustrated 


ADVERTISING PAYS 


Those of our readers who want 
their poultry advertisements 


ILLUSTRATED 


this winter can have 
it done 
WITHOUT EXTRA 
COST 
We can furnish cuts 


of most of the popu- 
lar breeds. 


START YOURS EARLY 
The Progressive Farmer. 


























HOLSTEINS. 
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Purebred Registered 





HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 

Large sums are put into land, build- 
ings, horses, machinery and labor in or- 
der to maintain cows that are utterly 
unable to return a profit. 

On a dairy farm the efficiency of the 
herd should be the first consideration. 
With good pure-bred Holsteins you are 
‘sure to earn a generous profit on any in- 
telligent investment of your money, time 
and labor. 

After the cost of her feed is deducted 
a good Holstein will return a profit of 
$60 to $190 per year in addition to a 
valuable calf, 

Send for FREE illustrated descriptive booklets. 
Holstein-Frieslan Asso.,F. L. Houghton, Sec’y. 

Box 180, Brattleboro, Vt. 








| ing, is on a highly 











THE MAN WHO GETS AHEAD 





like modern manwfactur- 
competitive basis. We 
keep up with the times to make a 
and the man who makes the greatest 
profit is the man ahead of the 


Modern farming, 


must 
profit, 
times. 


In this day no farmer could go back to 


hand labor, for his cost of production would 
be greater than his crop is worth, 
Many a good farmer keeps ahead of his 


neighbor by carefully reading the advertis- 


ing in his farm paper. 






























» “My Boetie City has won Eight World’s Cham- | o 
pionships. ig: Wieencndb bave made 100 Wee recs | 
gent perfect hatches. Send for my Ne’ i 


Double Your. Income 
with 
Big Poultry Profits 


It’s entirely possible this year. 
Shortage of beef-cattle, swine and 
sheep means people must turn to 
poultry and eggs. We predict gre great- 
est demand in decade—best profits. 
Raise a bumper combined poultry and 


egg crop for 1914 with 
INCUBATORS 


CYP HER & BROODERS 


You can’t afford to take chances on equip- 
ment. Cyphers is World’s Standard. Used 
by more well known Poultry Raisers, more 
Poultry Fanciers, more Government Experi- 
ment Stations, more State Agricultural Col- 
leges than all other makes combined. No 
heat or moisture troubles. Substantial, fire- 
proof, dependable. Get our 


Big FREE Book 


—244 pages of practical down-to-now infor- 
mation based on actual experience. Eight 
special chapters of valuable suggestions. 
ully describes and pictures Cyphers Incuba- 
tors and Brooders and one hundred standard 
poultry specialties. Also explains Cyphers 
Co.’s Free Bulletin and Personal-Letter Ser- 
Py — biggest 
y-by-day 
hap to Soultty 
keepers ever 
offered. But 
write this very 
day for book— 
get early mon- 
ey-making 
Start. Write 
Postal now. 


Cyphers Incubator Co. Dat 157 Bafial,N. Y¥. 


New York City, Boston, Mass., 
Kansas City, Mo, Oakland, Cal., tae ee. 
































“Jimmy, Always Give 
100 Cents’ Worth for 
Every Dollar You Get” 


That’s what my father said to me when E 
was a kid—and that’s what I’m doing when 
I send you my le City hatching outfit. 
276,000 users will tell you s0, a giving 
you more, when you compare 


J ROWAN, 8 Times 
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with any other incubator, regardless of price. 1, 2or8 fj 


> Freight 
money making successes. A postal brings Prepaid East of Rockies 
It to you. My low price will surprise you. Allowed that far beyond 


, Sim Rohan, Pres., Belle City Incubator Co., Boi 01 , Racine, Wis. 
ph Price YET ei 
LIN NCI us BAT and —— RI 
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‘Rockies. Absointe guaran 
Box 131 Raciae, ‘wos. 

















£60 /ncuba tor’ $ 
1 130 1 Brooder * 





Send us your name 
and address with 10 
cents for postage, and we 
will send you this high- grade 
hollow ground razor on 10 days 
free trial, Shave with it as often as 
you please, thenif you wish to keep it, send 
$1. 50 for our fine strop and hone and the razor is yours. 
CAROLINA CUTLERY CO., Dept. A 
Box 402, reensboro, N. C. 





N07 /N 
THE TRUST 


ROCK &RYE 


TOBACCO 


That smooth, rich tobacco goes 
straight to the spot--makes res 


happy. It’s a man’s size p 
from the Piedmont <size i Pe 
North Carolina. Get a plug 
from your dealer. 
Manufactured by 


WINSTON-SALEM ion 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. | 








THE POULTRY YARD 








THE STORY OF A SUCCESSFUL 
POULTRY FARM 


VI.—Feeding the Flock; Providing 
Green Crops for Winter; Getting 
Rid of Chicken Mites 


W: DID not lay out our plant 
with any system, but advanc- 
ed always along the line of 
least resistance. We placed houses 
and yards where nobody else wanted 
anything and as a result our houses 
are not very conveniently arranged. 


We should have chosen southern 
slopes, but only northern slopes were 
available. There has been one com- 
pensation in this in that hillsides with 
northern exposures are cool in sum- 
mer. That they are cold and damp 
in winter has been one of our dis- 
advantages. 

We have not confined our layers, 
and all our stock except selected 
breeders is on free range. In this 
way we economize in feed, but we are 
not sure that we get more eggs from 
this freedom. It is hard to get Leg- 
horn pullets, on range, to settle down 
to steady laying. They had rather 
pick up dainties from the fields than 
eat their proper laying mash. The 
same may be true of other breeds. 


Feed Twice A Day 


E FEED our hens twice a day on 

mixed grain, chiefly corn and 
wheat, varied by the addition.of oats, 
Kaffir corn, and other grains. As 
wheat is usually high here, corn 
chops has been our staple grain ra- 
tion. This has been successful with 
Leghorns, but with larger breeds so 
much corn would likely be too fatten- 
ing. When we have fed corn heavily 
to larger breeds we made our dry 
mash of wheat products, bran and 
shorts, balanced with beef scraps. 
By restricting the grain feed the hens 
are induced to eat more heavily of 
the dry mash and in this way our ex- 
clusive use of corn was made prac- 
ticable with larger breeds. 

I will say right here that after a 
few years we adopted Leghorns be- 
cause they are practically non-sitters, 
We found the breaking up of broody 
hens, of heavy breeds, a _ trying 
task when several hundred layers are 
kept. Still we could have arranged 
@ more convenient system for hand- 
ling sitters, and we are not sure that 
we could not have done quite as well 
with any of the general-purpose 
breeds. 

In addition to the grain mixture, 
we keep a dry mash in hoppers before 
the hens all the time. This mash is 
the balance wheel in feeding, and 
plays a very important part in the 
successful handling of young and old 
stock. Our standard mash is 200 
pounds of wheat bran, 100 pounds of 
shorts, 100 pounds of corn meal, 100 
pounds of beef scraps, and 50 pounds 
of alfalfa meal. At first we used a 
mash of bran, beef scraps and alfalfa, 
with good results. Leghorns require 
a heavier mash, so we added shorts 
and corn meal. For a long time we 
mixed our mashes by measure, with 
very satisfactory results. Our for- 
mula was eight parts bran, three 
parts shorts, three parts corn meal, 
three parts beef scraps, and four 
parts alfalfa. 

We feed the grain in litter in bad 
weather in winter. In mild weather 
the hens are running everywhere and 
do not seem to require the extra ex- 
ercise. This does not apply to select- 
ed breeders, which are penned. These 
are required to work for their living 
as long as confined to limited range. 


Green Feeds for Winter 


HE question of green stuff in win- 
ter has given us many bad hours, 

but we finally solved it to our satis- 
faction. At first we had turnips and 
other vegetables which we could 
throw to the hens. Then we learned 
to sprout oats and fed this, too. We 





found it quite burdensome to pro- 
7 ae TES ' a 


vide green stuff in this way, and it 
usually worked out that in the cold- 
est weatherswe had nothing on hand. 
Then we resorted to scalded alfalfa 
meal, but this is not very palatable. 
We found it far easier and better to 
allow the hens to do their own graz- 
ing, so we have lately arranged large 
pens, in easy reach of houses, where 
we can plant rye. If this is planted 
early,.on rich soil, it is surprising 
how much grazing a small lot will 
furnish. Of course, the grain should 
get under good headway before the 
hens are turned on it. Farmers plan- 
ning new houses and yards, could 
easily arrange a plat for the winter 
crop. One roll of fencing will inclose 
enough for the ordinary flock and to 
spare. In summer this lot could be 
used for some crop, or run for young 
chickens, or in any other desirable 
way. r 

We keep oyster shell and mica grit 
before our chickens all the time. 
They consume a surprising quantity 
of oyster shell and a much smaller 
amount of grit. We sometimes put 
granulated charcoal in the mash. 
When we put it out in hoppers we do 
not notice that any of it is eaten. 

We put out water in large enamel- 
lined pans. We change water as often 
as it seems necessary, usually twice 
a day in winter and three times a day 
in very warm weather. It is good pol- 
icy to induce hens to drink largely 
we find. In fall, when colds are prev- 
alent, we put permanganate of potash 
in the water—hence the enameled 
pans. We use enough to turn the 
water claret red or bright pink. It 
would be good policy to use this all 
the time but we have not done so. 

We clean the houses not less than 
twice a week, and oftener when it 
seems necessary. 


Destroying Mites 


F WE are asked one question more 

often than any other it is, “How 
do you get rid of mites?’’ In the 
summer here our farmers’ hen houses 
are given over to these pests, and the 
chickens must take refuge in trees 
and on fences or perish. The prov- 
erbial lousy calf does not seem to me 
to be in much worse luck than our 
farmers’ poultry. 

As a matter of fact, mites are al- 
most unknown on our farm. Twice 
only have we been attacked, and then 
we could easily trace the origin of the 
invasion to litter brought from a 
neighboring farm. By keeping our 
houses clean and going over the 
roosts twice a year with coal oil we 
keep these enemies in subjection. 
When they did gain a hold it required 
heroic treatment to eliminate them. 
But the liberal and judicious use of 
coal oil and whitewash will van- 
quish the pest, provided the house is 
kept clean. Where mites have once 
infested a house we watch the roosts 
and nests closely, and at the first sus- 
picion of the presence of lice we re- 
sort to the oil and whitewash treat- 
ment. <A few gallons of cheap coal 
oil and a paint brush used with per- 
sistence would work a much-desired 
reform in many hen houses. 

e keep clean hay in our nests and 
see that the hens do not roost on 
them. Some of our nests are frames 
made in sections of five nests each. 
We set these frames on a platform 
made of one inch mesh wire. With 
the wire for bottom the hay is con- 
stantly falling through and new hay 
is put in. In this way we have clean 
nests without cleaning. 

So much for our management of 
grown stock. Next we shall tell how 
we hatch and breed baby chicks and 
bring to maturity, each season, a 
nice flock of thrifty young layers. 

MISS MARY WALKER 


Horn Lake, Mississippi 





I find The Progressive Farmer both inter- 
esting and educational. You have already 
done a good work for farmers of the South, 
and ‘there is lots more that you can and will 


‘ELM GROVE POULTRY FARM 
Single Comb WHITE LEGHORNS Exclusively 


This being a Commercial Egg Farm, our breeders 
are of a carefully selected type with a tendency to 
prolific egg production, and these hens (no pullets 
being used for breeding Se are mated to 
cockerels that are direct descendants of a proven 
strain of heavy layers. These breeders are given 
the most careful attention with the view to the pro- 
duction of eggs t will hatch strong, livable 
chicks. Eggs: 15, $1.25; 50. $3.50; 100, $6.00. Baby 
chicks, double the price of eggs. 


KIMBROUGH JONES, Jr., Prop., 
R. F. D. No. 1, RALEIGH, N. C. 














EGGS $2.00 PER SITTING OF 13 


S.C. White and Brown Leghorns, White Wyandottes 
B. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black Minorcas, Light Brahmas 
C. I.Games and S. C. Rhode Island Reds. e Pekin 
prog = Runner Duck Eggs, $2.00 forii. Send for fol- 
er. 

Exhibited ‘0 ‘birds at the great Atlanta, Ga., show and 
won firsts, 3 seconds wae 8 thirds, 4500 birds ‘competing. 
Also won at VIN POl 


POULTRY YARDS 
Uncle Joe > i Props.,R. 7, Box 48, Charlotte,N. C. 











R. C. RHODE ISLAND REDS 
Fine Cockerels for Sale— Eggs Iater. 


Just won, in show of 1013 birds—153 Reds, 
ist pen, ist cockerel, ist, 2nd, and 3rd pullet. 
Cup for best Red cock, cockerel, hen and 
pullet in show. Write me, 


D. MATT. THOMPSON, 











Box X, Statesville, N. C. 
C. White and Brown Leg- 
COCKERELS J fora, Rel. Red, Barred and 


$2 each ume Pymouth Rock, 
White Wyandotte. 
Barred Plymouth Rock hens, $1.50 each. Eggs 
after February ist, $1.50 per sitt ng. 
Book orders now. No circulars. 
POULTRY DEPARTMENT A. & M. COLLEGE, 
West Raleigh, N. C. 








' S.C. Rhode Island Reds 


Original specialty. Red breeder of this 
section. My birds won many ribbons and 
specials. Meee 08 ae layers. Eggs 
$1.50 per 15; $7.00 per 100. No pens 
reserved. If by caper post will prepay 
charges—purchaser’s risk. 


C. L. PIERCE, COLUMBUS, GA. 
a _ 














EGGS FOR HATCHING 


$2.00 to $9.00 for 15 
from prize Winning pens of ee Barred Rocks, 
Black Langshans, White Indian Runner Ducks, 
Golden Seabright Bantams, Buff, Columbian ande 
Partridge Wyandottes. Choice breeders $3.00 
$10.00 each. hibited at 14 shows in 1913 and Be. 
over 450 premiums, specials and cups. Catalog Free. 


Dutch. Fork Truck Farm, - Columbia, S. C. 
EGGS. oars and pullet matings — no better 
fowls—15 eggs $2.00. . White Leghorns and Indian 
Runner Ducks—no Bt, layers. All our birds win in 
shows—send postal for matings—ITS FEE. 

SUNNY SOUTH POULTRY FARM, NEWTON, N. C. 


MONEY IN POULTRY &0v."sia 


and SQUABS reaithy towiss Save your 


hicks. Foy’s big book tells how. Describes 
farepet poultry and pigeon farm. Mailed 
Free. - F. FOY, Box 42, Des Moines, la. 


White Rock, S.C 
S. C. Rhode Island Reds Wits T.thoms— 
Bred from the best strains in the world. Stocka d eggs 
for sale. EGGS $1.00 to $7.00 for 15. Baby Chixa 
specialty. Judge R. L. Simmons assisted us in mating 
our pens. Get our 1914 free folder. 


Piedmont Poultry Yards, Henry, N. C. 


‘gy MONEY MAKING POULTRY 


Our specialty. Leading varieties pure bred 
chickens, turkeys, ducks and geese. Prize 
winners. Best stock and eggs. Lowest prices 
oldest farm, 29th year. Fine catalog 

H. M. JONES CO,,Bex 139, Des Mol: ines,ta. 


s.C. BUFF ORPINGTONS 
In order to sell all surplus stock at once, I offer 
cockerels, pullets and hens at $1.00 and $1.50 


we Satisfaction guaranteed. 
CLAUDE F. DEAL, Landis, N. C. 







































We wilt furnish you 160 
rods of 26-inch special hog fence, 
F enough to fence in a lot 40x40 rods, en- 
closing 10 acres, for $26.40, and guarantee 
a tight durable lot when properly stretched. Bot- 
tom line wire is twisted barb wire which prevents 
pigs from slipping under. Wires only 3 inches 
apart at bottom—6. inch stay. Locked with a 
never slip tie. Woven from open hearth steel 
spring wire heavily galvanized. ‘Two lines of barb 
wire at top makes fence suitable forgeneral stock 
purposes. Free catalog on complete line fencing 
‘and tools on request. 


THE SPOTLESS CO., Inc. 


























175Shockoe Lane, - - + RICHMOND, VA. 
Capacity HUSTLER ' 
4M to 30M ah w iil 


Peptees, hele ese made 
s -—durable, light run 
= |} ning, has Hustler vari- 
. able belt feed, 
steel head blocks 
~ and dogs, 
wire cable 
‘ive. ( 


SALEM IRON WORKS 
306 &. Liberty St. 







Before you buy get our 
catalog. Describes every 





do.—Armour Fertilizer Works 


pert. Bend posta’ today 





Winston:Salem. M. C. 
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Saturday, January 17, 1914.] 


Don’t Go West; There Are Bigger 
Opportunities in the South 


AM aman 32 years old, was rear- 

ed on a tobacco farm, and while 
tobacco sold high last season, I have 
almost fully determined to engage 
in other lines, or raise other crops. 
I've been very much interested in 
your articles in The Progressive 
Farmer concerning conditions in 
the West and Northwest. I have 
only laid up $1,200 in cash and a 
conservative estimate for my crop of 
tobacco this year is $300 to $500. 
Thus on January 1, 1914, I shall 
hardly have less than $1,500 nor 
more than $1,700 on which to oper- 
ate. Being without family, I thought 
of buying a small farm and renting 
it to a good man and family with 








whom I could board and work part 


of the land myself. 
The questions 


solve are these: 
to best possible advantage, with the 
small capital at my command? 

I wish to raise wheat and corn, 
some stock, fruit and vegetables. It 
must be near a good large market. I 
would not care to live far from the 
city. I am very much impressed 
with Indiana near’ Indianapolis, 
where I visited once. Can you tell 
me what is the average wage for a 
good farm hand in that section? 
There is too much drudgery in rais- 
ing tobacco. I am as willing to work 
as anybody, but think we owe our- 
selves a vacation once in a while. I 
am living with my parents who own 
two good farms, but desire to strike 
out for myself, preferably in the 
Middle or Far West. 

I am a strictly sober, honest and 
energetic man and as it is likely I 
cannot buy much of a farm out there, 
it might be well for me to go in on 
a partnership basis. How can I get 
in touch with a desirable man? 


Editorial Answer.—Why do you 
want to go West at all? The same 
progressive methods that win suc- 
cess out there will win success in the 
South, while you can get land at 
about half the price here that land of 
equal fertility and possibilities will 
cost in the West. Besides, you have 
the great advantage of setting a good 
example and becoming a eader of 
progress in your native section. 


The day for “going West’ has 
passed forever for our Southern 
farmers and farm boys. There are 


big opportunities in the South. If 
you like the way Western farmers 
farm, go ahead and farm that way in 
the South. And our Southern country 
certainly affords all the range of soil 
and climate and crop-raising possi- 
bilities you can possibly ask for. If 
you want to raise wheat, corn, stock, 
fruit and vegetables as you say you 
do, there are plenty of opportunities 
in the Piedmont sections of Virginia, 
North Carolina, Georgia, and Ten- 
nessee; and we repeat that you can 
get the land for half what land of 
equal potentialities will cost in the 
West. It may be a little rundown 
now, but it can be quickly built up. 
Then you escape the long and rigor- 
ous winters of the West and North- 
west and you will probably find it 
less hot in summe® here than there. 

It is not the country which has 
made so many people succeed in the 
West, but the pioneer spirit of ‘‘get- 
up-and-hustle.’”’ The same sort of 
spirit will win you even bigger suc- 
cess in the South than there; and 
you will have the added advantages 
of helping build up the South. Cer- 
tainly now when Western farmers 
themselves are beginning to look to 
the South for opportunities, it is no 
time for our own people to be going 
off on wild-goose chases and neglect- 
ing finer opportunities at their own 
doors. 





This fall I have 17 acres-in fall-sown oats 
and 11 acres in rye, which I am now grazing 
with 25 head of stock—horses, mules, cattle, 
and hogs, as The Progressive Fagmer advis- 
ed, and tried fall oats this year, and they 
are fine.—John Rawlins, 





which I hope and/§ 
believe you may be able to help me | 
Where can I locate | 
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In Buying Fertilizers 


The analysis on the sack guarantees the quantity 
of each element of plant food. 


The name of ROYSTER guarantees gual/ity. : 


The peculiar quality of ROYSTER goods, and their 
superiority in producing results over others of similar 
analysis is the result of nearly thirty years close study 
Different carriers of the food-ele- 
ments chosen with reference to the varying periods 
at which they yield these elements to the plant are 
combined in such a way that the young and tender 
‘plants are nourished in proportion to their strength, 
and clear through to fruition every ingredient has its 
particular part to play in making the crop. Would 
you like to have the benefit of our experience? If 
so, insist on getting Royster’s for your crop. 


See that every sack bears the famous trade-mark, 


TRADE MARK 


e e * 
REGISTERED 


F. S. Royster Guano Company 


Norfolk, Virginia 
























What the South Might Be 


HAVE read some interesting let- 
ters in The Progressive Farmer 

where renters were saying what the 
landlord would not do. Now just sit 
down and think for a minute and see 
if there are not some little things 
that renters don’t do. 

Renters want the landlords to 
build nice houses for them, paint, 
put everything in good fix. Why 
don’t they do it? Because the land- 
lord says there is no money in it for 
him. The landlord wants every rent- 
er to keep his land in good fix, im- 
prove it every year. Why does not 
the renter do it? Because he says 
there is no money in it for him. 

That is why you can drive for miles 
along the roads in the South today 
and see so many brier patches, old 
worn-out fields, hog-wallow swamps 
and many other’ eyesores. The 
thoughts of the landlord keep the 
renter from making money and the 
thoughts of the renter keep the land- 
lord from doing that same thing. 
One tries to keep the other from 
making any money, and in this way 
neither one makes any. 

I have been to school three weeks 
in my life, and I have been in differ- 
ent places and seen all kinds of peo- 
ple. 


I am now 21 years of age. I 


went to work in a cotton mill when 
I was nine years of age; and worked 
in there until I was 15 years of age. 
My father moved out to the farm. 
We are one-horse farmers, but we 
keep two mules on our one-horse 
farm. We are renters, and this year 
we worked ten acres of cotton and 
ten acres of corn. We also put in 
truck patches, garden, potato patch, 
watermelon patch. We made five 
bales of cotton, 250 bushels of corn, 
and we have sold this year up to this 
date chickens, butter, eggs, hogs, 
beans, potatoes, peas, to the amount 
of $289.50, and we still have corn 
and cotton crop, which we are hold- 
ing for higher prices. 

If everybody in the South would 
heed the good advice of The Progres- 
sive Farmer and make farms, either 
large or small, look more attractive 
every year, and make better roads, 
then the South would be the most 
beautiful country in America. 

Just think how much more beau- 
tiful the South would be in five years 
if every man, both landlord and rent- 
er, would try to make his home the 
prettiest in his community, and have 
the finest livestock. I have been 
reading The Progressive Farmer for 
five years, and think it the best paper 
that comes to our home. By reading 
the livestock letters we now have 


five Jersey cows, and each one of 
them has a little guano factory.of 
her own. By keeping those cows 
did not buy but five sacks of commer- 
cial fertilizer this year. 
JNO. B. NICHOLSON 
Catawba, S. C. 





Cotton Grades Not Recognized 


READ with much interest your ar- 

ticle recently stating that in Okla- 
homa the cotton buyers do not recog- 
nize grades of cotton above middling. 
I can assure you that you do not have 
tc go to Oklahoma to find buyers who 
do not recognize grades above mid- 
dling. Nine buyers out of ten in 
every country town in North Carolina 
grade cotton from middling down. 
They do not recognize any grade 
above middling. There should be 
about as many grades above mid- 
dling as below. I saw cotton sold 
here the first of the season as white 
as any snow that ever fell, and it was 
sold for middling. After we had a 
storm and frost it all went as mid- 
dling tinge and strict low middling. 
The difference in price being $5 to 
$10 per bale. J. Pp. LEACH, Jr. 





I have taken a great fondness for your 
paper. I get as hungry to read it as I do 
for my meals. You may count on me for a 
life-time subscriber.—J. M. Graham 
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‘More than 100,000 Farmers and Fruit Growers 
Baxs Use the STANDARD SPRAY PUMP 


With it they spray their tallest orchard trees from 
the ground in Half the time required by others. The 
knapsack attachment enables them to spray their 
potatoes and low srowing crops at the rate of an acrean 
hour or better. They whitewash their barns and chicken 
coops and spray ‘‘dip” on their live stock with the Standard 
Spray Pump. 

Made throughout of brass, with nothing to 
wear out or break, the Standard Spray 
Pump lasts a lifetime aud pays for 
itself over and over again. 

Warranted 5 Years. Price $4 Pre- 

E. (West of Denver $5.) 
oney back if not satisfied. 

Send no money but write today 

for our Special Offer and 

Catalog G . 


The Standard Stamping Co. 
538G Main St., Marysville, O. 
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AT LOUISIANA,MO. 
SINCE ] 816 


Grand New Year Book 


1914—just printed; shows fruits in actual colors and size, Full of valuable 
omnard information. Tells what, when and howto plant. Mazled Free. 


ST AR K D ELI Cc } oO U The Most Amazing Apple 


Production in Two Centuries 
(Trade-Mark) 


scribed—its glorious record of twenty years in the American orchard is accu- 
Ft ae Anan No one with room for a single tree can afford to be without this marvelous 
fruit, Ofexquisite flavor—large, brilliant, waxy red. The bock is free. Write for it. 


Stark Bros. Nurseries and Orchards Co., Box 128, Louisiana, Mo. 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








ORCHARD AND GARDEN. 











TWO BIG WINNERS 
$1400 to $2900 the Acre 


Being made on them by others. Our 68rd semi-annual 
Free catalogue gives their name and address. Getit and 
write them. Youcan do likewise. Tells also What, When, 
and How To Plant (the secret of success) in all fruits, orna- 
mentals, etc. Saves half if you wish to buy Trees or Plants, 


NEVER STOP: The Wonderful Ever| NEVA-MYSS: Earliest of All Peaches 


Bearing Strawberry Fetches Big prices by ripening in May. 

Fruits April to Nov. Exquisite flavor. Heavy | Large deep red, delicious. Fruits- freely at 2, 

Bearer. Resultof 30 years test of over 5000] heavily at3 years old. Carefully bred cross 

varieties in the Natural Home of the Straw-f{ between early ripener and late persistent 

berry. Ripening in off season sells like hot{ bloomer. Enough blooms always escape frost 
cakes to seekers of the very best. to make full crop, 


CONTINENTAL PLANT CO., 207 R. R. St., Kittrell, N. C. 
Largest Shippers of Strawberry Plants in the World, 








) By. Seed From My Seed House 


On The farm 


Get your seed this year direct from my seed house on the farm, 
and have a better garden. You can’t be sure of home-grown seed’ 
for certain conditions make seed quickly lose the power to grow— 
ware-house seed—that have sweated, can’t be relied upon. Let me 

supply you with fat, fertile seed—seed true to type—tested 
in my laboratory for purity and germinating power—seed 
that and my boys grow for our farmer friends. 

They cost no more than the ordinary kind of seed. | If you 
once get your supply from my Hyco Seed Farm, you'll want 
me to grow your seed. Get my catalog NOW. : 


W. C. SLATE, Pres., Slate Seed Co. 
Box 95 South Boston, Va. 
“The Farmer Seedsman.” 








H.MIXSON SEED CC 


For Bigger Crops Use Mixson’s High-Grade Seeds 
Best for truck farm or garden. Specially suitable for Southern soils and cli- 
mate—ptoduce greater yields. No better seeds grown or sold. Beans, Cucumbers, 
Cabbage, Corn, Sorghum, Cotton and other seeds of guaranteed vitality. Write 
to-day for descriptive catalog and price list. Address 


W. H. MIXSON SEED CO., Charleston, South Carolina 1 











Write For ALLEN’S 1914 BERRY BOOK 
Every fruit grower, gardener and farmer who reads this paper should geta copy of this 
free book. Describes Allen's true-to-name varieties and gives valuable information on 
How to Grow Big Luscious Strawberries. 
Hundreds of standard varieties of carefully grown Strawberries, Blackberries, Rasp- 
berries and other small fruits for every so nd climate. For 29 years Allen’s plants # 
have been leaders. All plants shipped from carefully selected fresh stock and packed 
to arrive in good condition. Write today for THE 1914 BERRY BOOK, 
F. ALLEN 121 Market Street Salisbury, Md. 


@ALLENS 
BOOKor BERRIES} 
eegt4 














Let Us Build Your Buggy At a Factory Price 


You will geta real factory price—a better buggy than dealers can buy for the 

same money. We’ll build it of the toughest highland hickory—trim wheels of 

sturdy hickory—and reaches of it, too--ironed full length with steel plates—bolted 

to the hickory. Improved anti-rattling wrought iron fifth wheel—Vanadium Steel 

axle and quick shifting coupl'ngs. Poplar body, real cow-hide for upholstery --- 
16 to 18 coats of paint, and long 40 inch springs both front and rear 


HARNESS SOLD AT COST! We will sell you harness ata cost 
price. You secure your entire outfit at wholesale---a big saving to you. 








Golden Eagle 
- Buggies 


FREE! Our new 1914 Catalogue, describing and pricing 150 vehicles of lat- 
est design sent free upon request. It will save you from $15 to 
$50 on your vehicle. To buy without it is like throwing away 
money. Write today. We are the only Buggy Manufacturers in 
the South that sell direct to the farmer, and in the last ten years 
we have saved farmers thousands and thousands of dollars. 


Golden Eagle Buggy Co. 


403 Means St., Atlanta, Ga. 


Guaranteed from 2 to 4 years 











When writing to advertisers mention The Progressive Farmer. 
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f HE task of storing and keeping 
sweet potatoes is an easy and 
simple one, and may be done 

with success. Taking care of ‘“‘stuff’’ 
is as much a part of the game as pro- 
ducing it. Some get rich from what 
the shiftless farmer wastes by care- 
less management. 

In order to successfully store and 

keep sweet potatoes they must be 


STORING SWEET POTATOES 


Causes of Losses of Potatoes; How These May be Avoided; Build- 


House 


By O. W. Greer, Marbury, Ala. 


Another important feature in keep- 
ing potatoes is to handle them just as 
little as possible, and as carefully. 
While they are fresh they skin and 
bruise easily. In an accompanying 
illustration is shown the best method 
of housing. Assort them from the 
cart into the bin into which the po- 
tato is to be stored. Then it is quite 
unnecessary to handle them again at 
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«Fig. 1—A BIN WITH HANDLES TO AVOID BRUISING THE POTATOES 





well matured before digging. Often 
the “‘slips’”’ are set late in the summer 
and have not had proper time to ma- 
ture; yet because potatoes are there 
many think that is sufficient, and 


all. A hamper may be used for the 
cut and bruised ones, while two bins, 
one for the large and one for the 
smaller ones, may be used for assort- 
ing as the potatoes are carted in. 
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Fig. 2.—THE POTATO HOUSE 





then they expect them to keep as well 
as if they had had full time to mature. 
This is no more possible with the po- 
tato than with fruits. One will real- 
ize very little trouble in keeping well 
matured potatoes. To tell just when 
the sweet potato is matured, break it 
in two, and it will dry in a short 
while; but the unripe one remains 
damp on the broken surface for some 
time. 





Potato bins are best when made of 
slats 1x3 inches and nailed one inch 
apart, floor as well as the sides. This 
allows free circulation of air. The 
size depends upon the convenience of 
the user. I would advise the use of a 
bin 30 inches by five feet, and about 
eight inches deep, with the bottom 
side slat extending somewhat, allow- 
ing for hgnd-holds at each end. If 
bins are made in this manner they. 
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quickest, 
surest, most econom- 
ical method of spraying: 
preventing disease, blight; 
killing bugs; assuring bum 
er crops of finest fruit. 300, 
farmers, gardeners have found 


Brown’s Auto Spray 


most efficient—Style No. 1 shown here. 
Capacity 4 gallons. Easily carried over 
shoulder. Does more work than 3 ordi- 
nary sprayers. Patented Auto Pop Nozzle 
~throws any kind of spray~does not clog. 


Better Vegetables, Bigger Crops 


Mey fhe size for small trees, fields 
Per 6 acres, Mea, La houges, ete, 
‘or large sprayers— 


NON-CLOG ATOMIC NOZZLE 


sprays any solution 
without clogging. 
G ranteed” 40 














Cabbage Plants 


30 Acres ot Genuine Frost Proof Plants 
Thesé plants are grown in the open field 
on our farms at Albany, Ga., and Greenville 
S.C.,from strictly high grade seed, and 
will make heads if given half a chance, 
We change our land each year, thus avoid- 
ingliceand disease We ship promptly, 
guarantee full count, safe delivery, and 
good strong plants. Varieties: Early Jer- 
sey Wakefield, Chas Wakefield. Succes- 
sion, Drumhead, and Flat Dutch Price: 
500 for $1.10 post paid; by express 500 for 
5e; 1000 to 4000 at $1.25; sate 9000 at $1.00; 
10,000 to 15,000 at 90c per 
prices on larger lots. Beetsand Bermud 


g Boston, at $2.00 per 

pinata tenting varieties, at $2.50 pe: 

Also a choice lire of fruit heom 

Hall potato plants ready April Ist 

PIEDMONT PLANT MPANY 

» Ga., and Greenville, S. C. 

Write for our 

catalogue, 
which gives a 
full description 
of our plants 
and trees, 











We Will Send Grains of 


| GOLD "» SILVER 


FREE TO FARMERS 


Send name and addresa—we 
will mcil frce samples of the% 
NMabest ycllow and white seed 
corn for the corn belt, 
1OWA GOLD MINE 
tOWA SILVER MINES‘ 
Grown, selected, cured, 
aded and tocted by us. 
cone inali parts of the 
where cornis he sate 
—— Id pigic either varicty,en h for (f 
laere prepaid to any address, for $ $1.00, Aa. 
increase — yield 50 pee cent, Large illue+ 
rated c nd speci at aced corn circular 





| ature at any time. 
| eter 
‘and 

' when the potatoes are first stored and 





Satsuma—the Gulf Coast Orange 


A profit-maker in the northern limit of the 


Stands many degrees of frost. 
Quick grower, thin-skinned, seedless, of 
delicious flavor, splendid shipper earliest 
crange on the market, sure to command good 
prices. Taber’s trees will start you right. 
Strong, thrifty, vigorous, 

Our New Catalogue free to you. Fully des- 
cribes the Satsumas; also best varieties of 
other fruits and Gowers for the South— 
Oranges, Pomelos, Plums, Peaches, Persim- 
mons, Pecans, Figs, Grapes, Roses and Orna- 
mentals, Banarhiy illustrated, Write for it. 


GLEN ST. MARY NURSERIES OO. 
{ Rose Avenue, Glen Saint Mary, Flerida 


Grenge belt, 











| degrees 





FUNKS Seed 
“4 Succeeds 


Because it is mated and bred, like pure- 
bred stock, to ad high yields—on anav- 
erage (1,600 cases 

15 BUSHELS MORE OF CORN; 
6 bushels more of oats, 12 bushels more ‘of 
wheat to the acre than low- -priced commer- 
cial or homegrown seed. 


FUNK’S TESTS 96 to 100 per cent. 
Funks are recognized leaders in scientific cora 
breeding. 25,000 acres. Headquarters also for oats, 
Wheat alfaita, clover—all farm seeds. Send for 

Funk's corn book. Complete illustrated descrip- 
tion of how seed is selected, bred, picked, dried, 
Sorted, tested, stored and shipped. 25 
it is worth =e than what we ask f 
ittle more 
best eee 7 Ne 


1500 W. WW cchtnrton St., ecnsaheen, Ti. 


| four inches apart and evenly 
' uted around the pody, 


should coincide, in order to allow for 
setting one on top of the other 
in the storage plant. The bins are 
placed upon each other. These may 
be placed as one likes, but the 
best way, possibly, is side by side, 
tween, and with the ends to the wall. 
I would by no means attach the bins 
to the wall. It is too inconvenient. 
hese detached bins will also allow 
for convenience in removing the pota- 
toes for sacking or barreling, also for 
repairing and cleaning after the sea- 
son is over. 

There are several plans for build- 
ing a storage house. I consider a 
filled wall the best. Figure 2 is an 
example of this kind. It is best to 
use lumber and box in two walls 14 
or 18 inches apart, and fill with per- 
fectly dry earth or. better still, saw- 
dust. Overhead may only be filled 
three of four inches deep. Figure 2 
shows how a forage loft may be built 
over the storage room, and will af- 
ford an additicnal advantage against 
temperature changes. Also notice 
that a ventilator about 24x48 inches 
extends from the overhead of the 
storage room through the roof. This 
is quite a necessity in successful 
potato storage. Notice also the door 
is constructed so as to allow of close 
fitting. This door is as thick as the 
walls, but not filled with either dirt 
or sawdust, only lined, before put- 
ting together, with paper felt or 
building paper. Figure 1 shows an 
example of double doors. In locali- 
ties where the winters are cold one 
may enter the first door and close it. 
then opening the second and entering 
the storage room without allowing 
cold drafts of air into the room. Or, 
if the walls are not sufficiently thick 
for this, one may with little trouble 
build a vestibule inward and line 
with paper. Of course the single 
doors also must be lined with paper. 

It is just as necessary to have a 
thick-walled storage house in the 
Southern States as North, so as to 
protect the potatoes from excessive 


‘heat and extreme weather changes. 
| Walls doubled and lined between are 


being used successfully. But these 
walls heat or cool through more 
quickly than the filled wall; though 
the air is excluded this affects the 
temperature to some extent. 

A good storage house for potatoes 
will answer also for storing canned 
fruits and other things that must be 
protected from the cold or heat. It 
is as useful in summer as winter. 

It is a good idea to keep a small 
stove in the storage house in ease it 
should be needed to raise the temper- 
Keep a thermom- 
about the middle of the room, 
have it register summer heat 


for the first three weeks and allow it 
to drop gradually to about 50 or 55 
Fahrenheit, not allowing it to 
go above 60 at any time. 

Now is the best time to build your 
storage plant and get it thoroughly in 
shape and well dried out by the time 
the season comes on. Then. too, one 
has more time during the winter 
months to took after such matters as 
this than at other times. 


More About Pruning 
ie PRUNING the apple, attention 
should be given not only to thé 
height and formation of the tree, but 
to the removal of wood as well. 


| Apples are borne on fruit spurs which 


are found on branches of two or 
more seasons’ growth. Thus the cut- 
ting away of wood which carries fruit 
spurs reduces the crop the tree is 
capable of bearing. . it your apple 
trees are in the habit of over-bearing, 


| the fruit crop may be thinned by the 
removal of a part of the fruit spurs 


in pruning 

In pruning newly-set apple trees, 
it is desirable to neaa them back 
within two and a hait or three teet ot 
the ground. Allow from three to 


| five limbs to remain to form the main 


frame of the head ot the tree. 
limhe should be teft from 


These 
three to 

distrib- 
which should 


form a central axis. Three main | | 
branches or limbs are enough for | 

most varieties of apples, though very 

vigorous growers may have as many 

as five. 

For the first three years after the 
trees are set, from one-half to three- 
fourths of the last season’s growth 
should be cut back each year. There- 
after, the cutting is considerably 
lightened. If a tree is well pruned 
until it is four years old, very little 
pruning will be necessary afterwards 
However, during the first three years, 
considerable attention should be 
given to the ultimate shape of head 
desired. Upright growing varieties 
should be cut back in the top and cen- 
ter so as to gives the tree a more 
spreading habit. Spreading and strag- 
gling varieties should be trimmed on | 
the outer edges to give the tree a 
more upright habit of growth. 

When the general form of the top 
has been well established, the subse- 
quent pruning consists mostly in re- 
moving superfluous limbs in the cen- 
ter of the top, that is those limbs that 
run crosswise and rub other limbs. or 
which tend to make certain parts of 
the top too thick. It is also well to 
avoid pruning off all the _ side 
branches of the main limbs or else 
these limbs will become too long and 
pole-like. Cut out the dead and dis- 
eased limbs, and bear in mind that | 
young apple trees are pruned heavily 
and old trees should be pruned 
lightly. 

With a few exceptions, the prun- 
ing of the pear is essentially the same 
as that for the apple. A low headed | 
pear tree is quite as desirable, if not | 
more so, than a low headed apple | 
tree. The trunks of low headed pear | 
trees are better protected by the 
branches and are less liable to sun 
scald than those with longer trunks. | 

A greater number of limbs should 
be left to form the head of the pear 
than is recommended for the apple. 
This is especially helpful in pruning 
against blight for where there are 
several limbs the tree can better af- 
ford to spare one or two from the 
main head than where'there are so 
few. 

Fruit spurs and water sprouts 
should be kept pruned off pear trunks 
and off the larger limbs, 
through such small branches the pear 
blight enters the larger bodies and 
causes irrepdrable damage. 

The fruiting habits of the plum 
and cherry are very similar, so that 
the same general principles of prun- 
ing may be applied to both alike. 

In the early period of growth of 
plums and cherries, the annual 
growth will need a more or less se- 
vere cutting baek in order to main- 
tain them within bounds. The plum 
bears young and so abundantly that 
very little pruning, more than re- 
moving dead and interfering limbs is 


for often | 





necessary after the trees reach the 
bearing age. Some varieties are more 
vigorous than others and may need 
some heading back, even after the 
trees are well into the bearing period. 
It is easy. to distinguish the fruit 
spurs and fruit buds of the plum and 
cherry. and these may be thinned out 
in the process of pruning where it is 
the habit of the variety to bear too 
abundantly. During the earlier years 
of the plum and cherry, a close watch 
should be kept to see that the limbs | 
forming the head are well distributed | 
and that a crotch or fork is not al- 

lowed to form, for it will cause the 
tree to split with the first severe 

wind after the tree is loaded with a 
full crop of fruit. H. P. STUCKEY 





Here lies on my desk &@ complaint in re- | 
gard to a shipment of 5,000 cabbage plants, 
which were turned down as worthless. The 
samples enclosed are small—smaller, to say 
the least of it, than they should be for ship- 
ping. The shipment also indicated that 
these were just pulled out ot the dry ground, 
which had been made wet in order to puli 
them up. But in addition it is said “Thev 
were just thrown in the box iloose to be 
bruised and broken up by handling 

Three things are forcibly emphasized in 
this experience: 

1. That cabbage piants should not be 
ped when they are toe small 

2 That the plant bed should be 
order so as to make possible the 
ing of the plants 

3. That plants should be 
buncheq for shipment. 


ship 


kept in 
ready pull. | 


counted and | 


Area hy te 
They save your crop, increase the yield 
and improve the quality. Our Spray Cal- 
tateriale to use. "Our ‘Spray bose 
at is use. ur ** a 
shows 70 combinations of se ) 


TRON AGE 


Bucket, Barrel, Power and 
Traction Sprayers for 
orchard and fie 

















BEST IN THE WORLD 
Prices Below All Others 

I will give a lot of new 
= sorts free with every order tf 
a on Buy and test. Return i 
. K.—money refunded 

Big Catalog FREE 
Over 700 illustrations of vege 
tables and flowers. Send yours 
and your neighbors’ addresses 
Y, Rockford, Illinois 





u want a cheap 


NO MORE a safe method for 
ecpin 

RABBITS BOR ERS out of 
your orchard, e... your trees with ‘‘Sut- 
FocipR”’ the new concentrated sulphur 
compound. Easy to prepare and apply 
One application lasts one year. ‘‘SuL- 
FOCIDE’’solves the rabbit problem. Write 
today for booklet,“‘SuLrocrpe, Sure pro. 
tection from rabbits and borers.” _ Ad- 
dress B G, Pratt Co..so Church St.,N Y. 


ej 
Southern Brokerage Co..Agents. Fort Valley Ga 
CABBAGE PLANTS 


We can ship the following variety of Cabbage piants 





| the day your order is received. We guarantee full count 


and satisfaction or your money will be returned withour 
any trouble. We have grown Cabbage and Cabbage 
plants for more than 20 years. 
Varieties 
Charleston Wakefields 
Early Jersey Wakefields 
New Flat Dutch 


Price 
500 plants $0.50 
1000 plants .90 
2000 plants $1.70 
5000 plants $3.75 
' 10,000 plants $7.00 
Please send money order or check along with vow 
order, or we canshipC O. D 
JNO. C. WILSON & CO., Vonges Island, S. C. 
Reference: Bank of Charleston, Charleston, S C 


With Half the Work 
. Nine sprays—same nozzle—round or 
flat—coarse or fine—cover twice the 
foliage. 
“Kant-Klog” Sprayer a 
Nozzle cleaned while working. 
Spray starts or stopsinstantly. 10 
styles rite now for special ie 
Agents wanted. 
ROCHESTER SPRAY PUMP CO. 
224 Broadway Rochester, N. Y. 











COW PEAS WANTED 


Mail Samples 
and price 
LOUISVILLE SEED CO., 

Dept. P. F. LOUISVILLE, KY. 





State quantity 














Uncle Sam Triumph Cotton 


Early, large boll and fine staple 41 1-2 per 
cent lint. This cotton won the blue rib- 
bons at East Ala. Fair, Ala. State Fair, and 
$1,000 silver cup at the New York land 
show, will compete for the world s record 

at London, Engiand, next June. For 
guaranteed pure seed, write 


Wade’s Seed Farm, Alexander City, Ala. 


ALFALFA‘T 


Best Hardy Non-irrigated Seed 99.i % Fure 
99% germination, $9.50. Government tesieu. Pig pris 
ale Northern grown, extremeiy hardy. Noseed 
etter. Have Trrkestan Alfalia; Sweet Clover; grass 
seed of all kinds. 
prose Sake 
Fr 





Ask tor our latest 60-page book on 

76-page catalog and samples. All sene 
Oe. e can save you money. Write today 

a. A. BERRY SEED CO., Box 44) CLARINDA. iowa 


Peach and Apple 
Trees 2c and Up 


Plum, Pear. Cherry. Strawberry, etc.—Catalog Free 
Tennessee Nursery Co.. Box 77. Cleveland. Tenn 








THEY SAID THE FARMER WOULD NOT BUY 


A few vears ago advertising in the farm 
papers was confined almost entirely to the 
announcements of implement manufacturers 


| and other lines strictly agricultural in char- 


acter. 


things to 
and things 
the farmer 


rtisers of things to wear, 
to improve the home 
med to think 

people 


Adve 
things 
enjoyment see 
iike other 


eat 
for 
was not 
discov 
humap 
phases 


they 
were 
all 


Then, gradualiv, one by one, 
ered the farmer and his family 
and were interested broadly in 
of our very complex civilization. 


inspecting the ad 
a variety of mer 
The Progressive 


Now. as vou wili see by 
vertisements, there is quite 
chandise advertised in 
Farmef. 
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Plant Cotton One Seed at 


—“Thick” or “Thin” 


Without preparation of the seed, piant from a 
ushel or more to a peck or less to the acre—a 
Single seed at a time, uniform distances of one to 


five inches apart as you set the planter. 


Get a full 


stand and save half the time, work and expense of 


Chopping. 


Each plant stands alone and grows 


stocky and strong even if chopping is delayed. The 


“ONE SEED” 





LEDBETTER 


and Cotton Planter 





has ten years of wonderful success back of it to prove that it makes 
biz yields at low cost and gives full stands without waste. 
Plain sight, with absolute regularity and accuracy of drop and does not crush seed. Positively 
blants corn belter than any other corn planter, and peas, sorghum, millet, cane, etc., with perfect 
Easily and accurately set to plant at any depth, in furrow, on a level or on a ridge. 
WRITE FOR BOOKS, FREE Send your name on a postal for full particulars and absolute 
proof of all we say; or better still, send $14.00 now for this planter ($19.00 for same with fertilizer 
distributor; peanut planting attachment. $1.50), and save time if your dealer does not sell the 
Absolutely guaranteed to please you in every way 
Write for book showing this and other styles. 


regularity. 


LEDBETTER. We'll prepay the freight. 
or money refunded without question. 
THE SOUTHERN PLOW COMPANY 


We ship promptly from Dallas, Texas; Little Rock. Ark.: Jackson. Mixs.; 


Wilmington, N. 


C. and otber points. Address all correspondence to Dallas, Texas. 


Positive force feed brings seed out in 


811 Pacilic Avenue, Dallas, Texas 
Rirmingham, Ala.; Atlanta, Ga,; 








Know the Facts About 
Wire Fence twin snc You tioney 


You, who buy wire fence—are you buying for a year or two of use—or for many years? There 
is all the diiference in the world between wire fences. You can save big money on wire fences 


or you can waste it. 


It pays big to know something about quality. 


Our FREE Book gives you 


facts which enable you to judge for yourself whether you are buying a good 


fence or a poor one. 


It illustrates and describes 


No. 9 Empire =< Empire, Jr. 


Open Hearth Steel, Big Wires,Heavily Galvanized 


a book will show you why 
N Empire and_ the 

3 | a ire, Jr., made of Open 
Hearth Steel, gr rab big wibeas galvanized as 
a wire fence should be galvanized, will outlast 
any soft Bessemer steel fence ever made. 
illus r-tes our big wires—the Ah 7 aA 
knot that holds good as long as the fence. 
will show you why Empire fences are cross 
again tany and all kinds of weather, —— 
r t-proof against the hardest use—why the 
do not sag, why they stay hog-tight and cate 


tle tight as long as they are in 
use—why they are by far the 
least expensive fences to buy 
in the long run. 

, everywhere, are investigating 
fence quality. Users insist on knowing the 
quality underneath, just as they know how 
to judge a horse. You cannot foo! an ex- 
perienced buyer with an old horse doped up— 
polished up—to look like » good horse. You 
cannot forl an experienced buyer with a poor 
fence doped up to look like a good fence. 


BOND STEEL POST CO., 59 Maumee St., Adrian, Mich. 





LET SMITHDEAL 
INCREASE YOUR PAY 


Smithdeal Business College is the logical place for young men and young women ambitious 


to better their positions or secure profitable employment. 
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Land-owning, Cooperating Farmers 
Are Needed 


HAVE been very much interested 

in the many objections and criti- 
ecisms of our present tenant system. 
All appreciate that it is not a fair one, 
either for the tenant or the landlord. 
Sharecropping seems to be more prev- 
alent than the renting system. Un- 
der the latter the landlord is pretect- 
ed; but under the sharecropping sys- 
tem the landlord has no security and 
from all accounts has made no effort 
for self-protection. 

Ve all know that in making aad- 
vances of food and other supplies to 
share-croppers we are gambling on 
the crop which they may make. If 
their crop is a failure and they choose 
to move-——leaving their debts behind 
them—there is little if any chance of 
collecting from them. There is little 
if any doubt in my mind that the dif- 
ferent landlords are responsible for 
this condition. They will not only go 
to the jails and pay the fines of any 
unfortunates who may have been con- 
victed—tthus lending their assistance 
to unlawful acts—but will secretly 
contract with the labor on their 
neighbor’s farm for the succeeding 
year. For these and other reasons, 
labor conditions have not been im- 
proved. 

The landlord who does not live on 
his farm is responsible for many evils 
which now exist. He rents his land 
and from first-hand knowledge I 
know that returns from the rents do 


not pay in excess of five per cent net 
on a fair valuation, and his land is 
allowed to grow less fertile each year. 
This class of landlords will only rent 
from year to year. Longer leases are 
unknown and as a consequence the 
renter or tenant has no inducement 
and would not be justified in planting 
winter cover or soil-improving crops. 

It is the exception when renters 
have their own stock or supplies with 
which to make a crop. This méans 
that they must arrange for all sup- 
plies to be furnished by those who 
are in the advancing business. Asa 
rule these people are most unscrup- 
ulous in their methods, so when 
these renters fall into their hands 
there is little if any hope of their be- 
ing able to get ahead or even “pay 
out.”” I do not know of a single in- 
stance where such renters have ever 
been able to buy land of their own. 

It must also be borne in mind that 
many landlords, under our share- 
cropping system, are none the less 
unscrupulous in their methods or un- 
reasonable in their exorbitant charges 
for supplies than are those who make 
it a business of advancing to small 
farmers and renters. These land- 
lords do sometimes render itemized 
statements which our negro tenants 
are seldom able to understand, but it 
is exceptional when the professional 
advancer renders any statement 
whatever. 

There should be laws enacted for 
the protection of the tenant as well as 
the landlord, but, what is most neces- 
sary, there should be some land credit 


! system devised which will enable ten- 
| ants to become land.ords. 

The Rural Banking bill recently in- 
troduced in the United States Senate 
by Senator Fletcher, of Florida, 
should give some relief, but as its 
success is based on cooperation, I 
have small hope of any early bene- 
fits. The Southern farmer has never 

shown any disposition whatever to 
get together on anything. Coopera- 
tion seems to have as little meaning 
to him as would the mention of side 
pockets to a hog. Details, system, 
many new and proven things of bene- 
fit to him, will excite his passing in- 
terest but seldom be permanently 
adopted, or even given a fair trial. I 
see no hope of any material or per- 
manent advancement for the South- 
| ern farmer without cooperation. 

I feel quite sure that the evident 
and real lack of cooperation on the 
part of our farmers is keeping more 
people from going to the farm than 
anything. W. H. JOHNSTON 

Huntsville, Ala. 


| Taxing Unimproved Lands a Means 


of Breaking Up Large Holdings 
Y ATTENTION has been called to 
the letters of R. D. Croom and 
S. S. Dunlap on Tenant Farming in 
your issue of December 6, with a re- 
quest to reply. 


These letters are a renewed indi- 





| that 


| win County, 


It is the oldest business college in | 


cation of the intelligent attention 
is being directed to the land 
question by thinking men. In Bald- 
Ala., we have over one 


million acres of land which have been 


| accessible to the white race for 300 


years and still hardly thirty thousand 
acres are under cultivation. The 
land is held in large blocks by specu- 
lators for a rise and they demand 
$40 and upwards per acre for small 
tracts. Most of the new settlers are 
brought from the North at great ex- 
pense for advertising and car fare. 
With the immense territory held idle 
the figures demanded are absurd and 
development and settlement are held 
back. How is it possible at current 
prices for farm products for the 
working farmer to pay rent or in- 
terest on such inflated prices? The 
manifest remedy is one that will 
make it unprofitable on the one hand 
to hold land out of use while at the 
same time encouraging the farmer. 
The easiest and most practical plan 
to break up these large holdings and 
to give access to land is that pro- 
posed by Henry George in his immor- 
tal work, ‘‘Progress and Poverty.” 
His remedy is to free industry from 
all burdens by exempting from taxa- 
tion improvements and_ personal 
property of every description, and to 
derive all public revenue by a single 
tax on the unimproved value of the 
bare land without regard to its use. 
Vacant land would thus pay as much 
taxes as that which is put to its best 
use provided both were of equal 
value. This would discourage the 
keeping of land idle, aid the working 
farmer and equalize opportunities. 
Land value is created mainly by 
the presence and attractiveness of the 
community and is therefore a social 
value, justly belonging to all. Mere 
ownership gives no value to land, and 
the worker is entitled to the entire 
results of his toil. Under the single 
tax great estates of unused land will 
disappear like mist before the sun. 
Cease to penalize men for being use- 
ful members of society and they will 
thrive. The single tax is the only 
fundamental and sound economic 
remedy that has ever been proposed 
to destroy the monopoly of natural 
resources. ALFRED J. WOLF 
Fairhope, Ala. 


A Good Crop 


WILL give you a rough estimate of 

what I made on 140 acres worked 
for wages with two hands and two 
good mules, with some extra help put- 
ting in and harvesting my oat crop. 
All charged up to wages crop at the 
rate of $2.50 per day for man and 
team. You will note that I charged 
myself rent of $4 per acre for my own 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


land, and $100 each for mule feed. 
In tact, I charged everything full and 
the crop is not large. 

I would have made 1,500 bushels 
of corn had not the upland been cut 
off by the drouth. But take the crop 
as a whole and it will show what can 
be done on the diversified plan. If 
properly carried out on the intensive 
system, farming is a fine opportunity 
for the young man if he will just use 
judgment. Plant less cotton and 
more corn, oats and peas. Then we 
would soon be making as much cot- 
ton as we are now and corn, oats, 
hay, hogs and hominy to spare. 

I made a fine pea crop, but just 
picked enough to plant and pastured 
the rest with my hogs: I have also 
killed meat enough and to spare for 
my family, that does not show in this 
report. 


Expenses and Receipts 


80 acres in oats, 1,400 bushels, at 65c. 
42 acres in corn, 800 bushels, at $1... 
8 acres in cotton, 8 bales, at 

Seed, after paying for g 

Oat straw 

15 tons hay, at $18 

4,000 bundles fodder at $15.......... 
Turnips sold 

Pork and pigs sold , 

Pigs ready for market 


$910.00 


Total receipts 
Expense of the Crop— 


RERRNE  ere sik ine ish oe oe os $190.00 
Labor 7 
Cutting oats 
Hauling to barn 
Threshing 
Toll for threshing .... 
Seed oats, 180 bus., at 
Rent on 140 acres at $4 
Rent for 2 mules...... 
Feed for 2 mules 
Wear and tear tools. ° ; 
——-_ $2,252.05 


$1,023.40 
P. B. WORKMAN 


Net profit 


Bon Air, Ala. 





Unfair Rates on Livestock Shipments 


HE National Society of Record As- 

sociations, at a recent meeting in 
Chicago, took action on the alleged 
unfair rates on livestock. Their re- 
port says: 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
handed down a series of decisions in the 
spring of 1913, the effect of which precludes 
livestock shippers, in loss of livestock in 
transit, from recovering anything but the 
value stated in the livestock contract, sign- 
ed by the shipper at the time shipment is 
made, 

A stallion shipped from Chicago to Ma- 
drid, Iowa, over the C. M. & St. P. Railway 
takes a minimum weight of 3,000 pounds. 
The rate amounts to $20, provided the ship- 
per signs the limited livestock contract. The 
signing of such contract, however, binds the 
shipper to accept $100 as the total valuation 
for the animal in case of injury or death, 
whether the fault rests with the Railroad 
company or not. If the actual valuation, 
say $1,000, be declared, the freight rate ad- 
vances to $47, which is an exorbitant in- 
crease in rate even tho designed simply to 
cover the cost of insurance. If the same 
stallion be shipped from Chicago to Plain 
City, Ohio, approximately the same distance, 
the minimum weight at which he will be 
shipped is 7,000 pounds, and the _ rate 
amounts to $31.70, providing the shipper 
signs the limited liability livestock contract, 
which requires him to accept to $100 as to- 
tal compensation in cases of injury or death 
of the horse. If the shipper declines to 
sign such limited liability livestock contract 
and ships the horse at an actual valuation 
of $1,000, the horse is shipped at a minimum 
weight of 10,000 pounds, and one and one- 
half first-class rates, so that the total charge 
will amount to $64.50, a most exorbitant in- 
crease in rate imposed upon the shipper who 
declares the actual valuation. 

The National Society of Record Associa- 
tions has gone into this matter exhaustively 
within the past two yvears. Every effort has 
been made to adjust this matter through the 
Uniform Classification Committee of the 
Railroads, but without success. The Execu- 
tive Committee of the National Society of 
tecord Associations has, therefore, decided 
to try and carry this matter to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and to ask for 
a favorable decision on the following four 
counts: 

First: That the minimum weight required 
by the railroads for the shipment of animals 
in L. C. L. be left as it is in the Western 
classification and that the minimum weight 
in the official and Southern classification be 
made uniform with that of the Western 
classification. 

Second: That the railroads be requested 
to cease issuing exceptions to the classifica- 
tions, requiring attendants to be in charge 
of livestock in shipments L. C. L. and that 
no attendant be required on any of the rail- 
roads, 

Third: That the 
mon carriers 


liability assumed by com- 
under their present limited 
liability livestock contracts, be increased in 
the case of registered animals shipped L. C. 
L. to $200 on horses, $150 on cattle, $50 on 
hogs and $50 on sheep, with the understand- 
ing that shippers must present registration 
papers before being permitted to ship live- 
stock on this contract 

Fourth: That where shippers voluntarily 
desire to ship their animals at a higher 
valuation than specified in the regular limit- 
ed liability livestock contract, that the in- 
crease in rate be made 5 per cent each 100 
per cent increase in valuation or fraction 
thereof, instead of 25 per cent increase in 
rate per each 100 per cent increase in valu- 
ation or fraction thereof. 


est aE ALRITE TANITA . 
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er massy, whut got inter dis worl’ 
no how.” 

“Keep quiet,’ said the deputy. 
‘Here, big man, tie their wrists and 
don’t be afraid of hurting them. I’ve 
had my eye on you gentlemen for 
gome time. That’s it, give it to them 





hard. Tie their ankles, too. But we 
have only four pieces of rope. Go| 
now and get a plow-line, Josh.” 

We put back the table and the | 
chairs and stood our prisoners in the 
center of the room, sullen and coarse- 
featured brutes, and waited for the | 
Negro to come with the plow-line, 
and presently he appeared with a new 
grass rope. ‘“That’s just exactly what 
we want,” said the deputy. ‘‘Cut it 
in four pieces, and, big man,’’ he con- 
tinued, speaking to me, ‘“‘I must again 
callon you. Tight around the shank 
and no feelings considered. That’s 
it; you go at it in the right way— 
must have tied chickens for the mar- 
ket. I must really beg pardon of 
these gentlemen for not getting a 
warrant; we were pushed for time, | 
and, therefore, we are a trifle irregu- | 
lar, but my dear sirs, I promise you 
that you shall have a warrant just as 
soon as we get into Purdy. You! 
should be satisfied with my admitting | 
that I am irregular.” : } 

The General roared with a great | 
laugh. ‘‘Your apology is of the finest | 
feather, the most gracious down,” 
said he, “but our friends must re- | 
member that in an irregularity often 
lie some of the most precious merits 
of this life.” 

“If we hadn’t been huddled round 
this here table you wouldn’t be havin’ 
sich fun,” said Scott Aimes, quivering 
under my strong pull at the rope. 
*We never did ask nothin’ but a fair 
show, but we didn’t git it this time, 
by a long shot.” 

“Silence, brute,’’ the General com- 
manded. “As low as you are, you 
should know better than to break in 
upon the high spirits of a gentleman. 
Oh, I have understood you all along. 
You were working your courage to- 
ward me. Hush, don’t you speak a 
word.” 

“Got them all strung?” the deputy 
asked, examining the ropes. ‘‘Good. 
Now, Josh, you run over to my house 
as fast as you can and tell my wife 
that you want the two-horse wagon. 
And hitch it up and come back here 
as fast as you can. Go on; I’ll pay 
you for everything.’’ 

“Thankee, sah, I’m gone. It loos- 
ens er ole pusson’s feet, sah, ter 
know dat he gwine be paid. Hard 
times allus comin’ down de big road, 
er kickin’ up er dust.” 

“Are you going?” the deputy 
stormed. “Confound you; I'll put 
you in jail for selling whisky if you 
are not back here in fifteen minutes.” 

“Gone now!” exclaimed the Negro, 
bounding from the door and striking 
& trot. ‘“Gone!’”? we heard him re- 
peat, as he leaped over the fence. 

“Mr. Parker,” said Scott Aimes, 
stretching his neck toward the officer, 
“T’ve jest got one favor to ask of you. 
Git that bottle over thar an’ give ‘us 
fellersa drink. It was licker that got 
us into this here muss, an’ you ought 
to let licker help us a little now.” 

“Old fellow used to keep a grocery 
Over at Blue Lick,” the deputy re- 
marked, looking at me rather than at 
the prisoner, “and when a man’s 
Money was all gone he used to say: 
‘Lord love you, honey, I couldn’t 
think of letting you take another 
drop; I’m so much interested in your 
Welfare that I don’t want to see you 
hurt yourself.’ No, Scottfield”—and 
tow he looked at the prisoner—‘“I 
am too much interested in you to see 
you throw yourself away. Don’t 
be impatient. ‘Just wait for the 
wagon,’ says the old song.” 

The old General had sat down, but 
old Lim continued to stand there, his 
arms bare and his teeth hard-set. 
On his countenance lay the shadow of 
&® regret, and I have thought that he 
was grieved at the spoiling of the 
fight that. he thought should have 
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taken place to reward him for the 
trouble of leaving home. The prison- 
ers winced under his gaze, as his eyes 
leaped about from one to another, 
But he said not a word; just stood 
there, with his teeth hard-set. 

Soon we heard the wagon, rum- 
bling along the road that skirted the 
old field, and we began to set our 
prisoners near the door, picking them 
up and putting them down like up- 
right sticks. The wagon drew up 
near the door, the woman held a light 
for us and we began our work of 
loading. And I was glad when the 
deputy said that he no longer needed 
our assistance; I was afraid that he 
would ask me to drive to town with 
him. 

“Well,” he said, gathering up the 
lines and glancing back at his load, 
a pretty good haul for these hard 
times. Whoa, wait a minute. Say, 
General, I suppose you have heard 
some talk of my candidacy for the 
office of sheriff, and I reckon you 
have seen tonight whether or not I 
am worthy of the trust. It’s always 
well to put in a word in time, you 
know. I reckon I’ve got you all 
right, Alf, and, big man, wish you 
could vote with us this time. Well, 
I'll let you gentlemen know when 
you are wanted at court.” 

Old Lim and the General led their 
horses and walked with Alf and me; 
and we heard many a grunt and snort 
as we told of the burning of the 
schoolhouse. Old Lim swore that I 
ought to have let Alf kill Scott Aimes, 
but the General sided with me. “That 
would have done no good, Lim,” said 
he. “It’s far better as we now have 
it. I am glad to see, Mr. Hawes, that 
you have so much discretion, a most 
noble quality, sir. Now as to the loss 
of the house, that amounts to noth- 
ing. - It ought to have been set afire 
long ago. 
be done: A new. building shall be 
put up at once, not of logs, but of 
frame, and it shall be neatly painted 
to show people that we are keeping up 
with the times. Every neighborhood 
about us has a fine schoolhouse; the 
old log huts have disappeared, and 
we are going to march right in the 
van, sir. But I want to tell you right 
now that it was in those log school- 
houses that the greatest men in the 
nation have been taught; and when 
I see a pile of logs out in the woods I 
fancy that I can hear the classics low=- 
ly hummed.” 

“Gentlemen said old Lim, ‘“‘if it 
was day time instead of night f 
would invite you to see: some of the 


And T’ll tell you what shall , 


finest sport you ever run across, for 
I’m in the humor for it right now. 
But chickens have a prejudice agin 
fightin’ at night. Many a time when 
I had trouble on my mind and 
couldn’t sleep I’ve got up and’ tried 
to stir their blood, but they want to 
nod; that’s what they want to do at 
night—nothin’ but nod, unless you’ve 
got light enough, and then if you stir 
’em up they’ll git so mad that they’ll 
go it smack to a finish.”’ 

“Talking about those chickens?"’ 
the General asked. ‘‘Confound them, 
they’d have no attraction for me if it 
were mid-day. But pardon me. I 
mean simply that I take no interest 
in such things.”’ 

Old Lim grunted. ‘Right here is 
where I git on my horse,” said he. 
And he mounted and rode on in 
moody silence. 

I was now walking beside the Gen- 
eral and Alf was just behind me. 
Several times the young man sighed 
distressfully and I knew that some- 


thing heavy had fallen upon his 


mind. Presently he pulled at my coat 
and as I dropped back, he took my 
place. ‘‘General, you said just now 
that Bill was right in not letting me 
shoot that fellow, Scott Aimes.’’ He 
hesitated and was silent for a few 
moments, striding beside the General, 
and the General said nothing—was 
waiting for him to continue. ‘Said 
that I was wrong,” Alf repeated, ‘‘and 
I reckon I was, but I hope you won’t 
say anything about it—at home.” 
“Why not at home, sir? Hah, why 
not at home? ’Od zounds, can’t a 
gentleman talk in his own house?”’ 
Alf began to drop back. ‘‘What he 
means, General,” said I, taking his 
place, ‘‘is that he has so much respect 
for you that he does not want you to 
think ill of him when you are alone, 
meditating in your own house.” 
‘Ha, now, a fine whim, but it’s a 
respectful whim and shall be hon- 
ored, sir. I don’t understand the 
young men of this day and genera- 
tion, but I know what respect means. 
I don’t know that I condemned you, 
Alf; I spoke for the most part of the 
discretion of your friend. Well, gen- 
tlemen, here is where I leave you.”’ 
He threw the bridle rejns over the 
horse’s neck and was preparing to 
mount, when Alf started forward as 
if to help him, but [I clutched him so 
vigorously that he turned upon me 
and asked what I meant. “Keep 
still,’ I whispered. “I'll tell you 
after a while.”’ 
By this time the old gentleman was 
astride his horse. He took off his 


hat, bowed with the air of a cavalier, 
and, bidding us good-night, galloped. 
off down the road. Then I told Alf 
why I had held him back, that I had 
almost insulted the old man by offer- 
ing to assist him in mounting his 
horse; and Alf stood there actually 
trembling at the narrowness of his 
escape. I know that we should have 
been burned up had he been half so 
badly frightened while we were in 
the schoolhouse. 

The nights were shortened by the 
season’s approach to the first of May. 
It seemed a long time since the twi- 
light had glimmered on the leaves, 
and it was past midnight when we 
reached home. Old Lim had put up 
his horse and was standing at the 
draw-bars, waiting for us. 

“For a smart man,” said he, “I 
reckon that the General’s got about 
as little sense as any human now 
alive. By jings, he’s a crank; that’s 
what’s the matter with him; and the 
first thing he knows people will be 
keepin’ out of his way.” 

A light flashed from the passage 
and we saw Guinea and her mother 
standing on the log step, gazing to- 
ward us. 

“Tt’s-all right!” the old ‘man cried. 
“Go on to bed, and don’t be standing 
around this time of night.” 

Alf and I leaving the old man at 
the bars, went to the house. “Oh, ’m 
s0 glad you’ve all got back,’’ said 
Mrs. Jucklin, striving to be ‘calm, 
but whimpering. ‘‘Are you sure that 
you are all safe and sound?” 

Guinea began to laugh. “Of course, 
they are, mother, don’t you see?” 

“But what’s your father still stand- 
in’ out yonder for? I jest know he’s 
crippled. Limuel, are you hurt?” she 
cried. 

“Yes, Iam hurt, and by a man that 
prefers to be a crank. Said that he 
wouldn’t care anything about ‘em 
even if it was daylight.” 

“Oh, but you are not skot, are 
you?” his wife exclaimed, starting to- 
ward him. 

“Go in now, Susan, and don’t come 
foolin’ with me. Who said I was 
shot? Go on to bed, everybody, and 
I’ll come when I git ready.” 

“Will you tell me all about the 
fight?” the girl asked when we en- 
tered the dining room. “TI like to 
hear about such things.” 

(Continued next week) 





We are pleased to note that a local dealer 
recently sold 17 stump pullers in Geneva 
County. This is evidence that our farmers 
are beginning to realize that they can’t make 
money farming in a field full of stumps.— 
Geneva County Reaper 
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er massy, whut got inter dis worl’ 
no how.” 

“Keep quiet,’ said the deputy. 
‘Here, big man, tie their wrists and 
don’t be afraid of hurting them. I’ve 
had my eye on you gentlemen for 
some time. That’s it, give it to them 
hard. Tie their ankles, too. But we 
have only four pieces of rope. Go 
now and get a plow-line, Josh.” 

We put back the table and the 
chairs and stood our prisoners in the 
center of the room, sullen and coarse- 
featured brutes, and waited for the 
Negro to come with the plow-line, 
and presently he appeared with a new 
grass rope. ‘That’s just exactly what 
we want,” said the deputy. ‘Cut it 
in four pieces, and, big man,’’ he con- 
tinued, speaking to me, “‘I must again 
callon you. Tight around the shank 
and no feelings considered. That’s 
it; you go at it in the right way— 
must have tied chickens for the mar- 
ket. I must really beg pardon 
these gentlemen for not getting a 
warrant; we were pushed for time, 


and, therefore, we are a trifle irregu- | 
lar, but my dear sirs, I promise you | 
that you shall have a warrant just as | 


soon as we get into Purdy. You 


should be satisfied with my admitting | 


that I am irregular.” 


The General roared with a great | 
“Your apology is of the finest | 
the most gracious down,” | 
“but our friends must re- | 
member that in an irregularity often | 


laugh. 
feather, 
said he, 


lie some of the most precious merits 
of this life.” 

“If we hadn’t been huddled round 
this here table you wouldn’t be havin’ 
sich fun,” said Scott Aimes, quivering 
under my strong pull at the rope. 
‘We never did ask nothin’ but a fair 
show, but we didn’t git it this time, 
by a long shot.” 

“Silence, brute,’’ the General com- 
manded. ‘“‘As low as you are, you 
should know better than to break in 
upon the high spirits of a gentleman. 
Oh, I have understood you all along. 
You were working your courage to- 
ward me. Hush, don’t you speak a 
word.” 

“Got them all strung?”’ the deputy 
asked, examining the ropes. ‘‘Good. 
Now, Josh, you run over to my house 
as fast as you can and tell my wife 
that you want the two-horse wagon. 
And hitch it up and come back here 
as fast as you can. Go on; I’ll pay 
you for everything.’’ 

“Thankee, sah, I’m gone. It loos- 
ens er ole pusson’s feet, sah, ter 
know dat he gwine be paid. Hard 
times allus comin’ down de big road, 
er kickin’ up er dust.” 

“Are you going?” the deputy 
stormed, “Confound you; I'll put 
you in jail for selling whisky if you 
are not back here in fifteen minutes.” 

“Gone now!” exclaimed the Negro, 
bounding from the door and striking 
a trot. ‘Gone!’ we heard him re- 
peat, as he leaped over the fence. 

“Mr. Parker,” said Scott Aimes, 
stretching his neck toward the officer, 
“T’ve jest got one favor to ask of you. 
Git that bottle over thar an’ give ‘us 
fellers a drink. It was licker that got 
us into this here muss, an’ you ought 
to let licker help us a little now.” 

“Old fellow used to keep a grocery 
over at Blue Lick,’ the deputy re- 
marked, looking at me rather than at 
the prisoner, “and when a man’s 
money was all gone he used to say: 
‘Lord love you, honey, I couldn’t 
think of letting you take another 
drop; I’m so much interested in your 
Welfare that I don’t want to see you 
hurt yourself.’ No, Scottfield’”—and 
now he looked at the prisoner—‘“I 
am too much interested in you to see 
you throw yourself away. Don’t 
be impatient. ‘Just wait for the 
Wagon,’ says the old song.” 

The old General had sat down, but 
old Lim continued to stand there, his 
arms bare and his teeth hard-set. 
On his countenance lay the shadow of 
@ regret, and I have thought that he 
Was grieved at the spoiling of the 
fight that he thought should have 
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taken place to reward him for the 
trouble of leaving home. The prison- 
ers winced under his gaze, as his eyes 
leaped about from one to another, 
But he said not a word; just stood 
there, with his teeth hard-set. 

Soon we heard the wagon, rum- 
bling along the road that skirted the 
old field, and we began to set our 
prisoners near the door, picking them 
up and putting them down like up- 
right sticks. The wagon drew up 
near the door, the woman held a light 
for us and we began our work of 
loading. And I was glad when the 
deputy said that he no longer needed 
our assistance; I was afraid that he 
would ask me to drive to town with 
him. 

“Well,” he said, gathering up the 
lines and glancing back at his load, 
‘a pretty good haul for these hard 
times. Whoa, wait a minute. Say, 
General, I suppose you have heard 
some talk of my candidacy for the 
office of sheriff, and I reckon you 
have seen tonight whether or not I 
am worthy of the trust. It’s always 
well to put in a word in time, you 
know. I reckon I’ve got you all 
right, Alf, and, big man, wish you 
could vote with us this time. Well, 
I’ll let you gentlemen know when 
you are wanted at court.” 

Old Lim and the General led their 
horses and walked with Alf and me; 
and we heard many a grunt and snort 
as we told of the burning of the 
schoolhouse. Old Lim swore that I 
ought to have let Alf kill Scott Aimes, 
but the General sided with me. ‘“That 
would have done no good, Lim,” said 
he. ‘It’s far better as we now have 
it. I am glad to see, Mr. Hawes, that 
you have so much discretion, a most 
noble quality, sir. Now as to the loss 
of the house, that amounts to noth- 
ing. -It ought to have been set afire 
long ago. And T’ll tell you what shall 
be done: A new. building shall be 
put up at once, not of logs, but of 
frame, and it shall be neatly painted 
to show people that we are keeping up 
with the times. Every neighborhood 
about us has a fine schoolhouse; the 
old log huts have disappeared, and 
we are going to march right in the 
van, sir. But I want to tell you right 
now that it was in those log school- 
houses that the greatest men in the 
nation have been taught; and when 
I see a pile of logs out in the woods I 
fancy that I can hear the classics low- 
ly hummed.” 

“Gentlemen said old Lim, “if it 
was day time instead of night I 
would invite you to see some of the 


finest sport you ever run across, for 
I’m in the humor for it right now. 
But chickens have a prejudice agin 
fightin’ at night. Many a time when 
I had trouble on my mind and 
couldn’t sleep I’ve got up and tried 
to stir their blood, but they want to 
nod; that’s what they want to do at 
night—nothin’ but nod, unless you’ve 
got light enough, and then if you stir 
‘em up they’ll git so mad that they’ll 
go it smack to a finish.”’ 

“Talking about those chickens?"’ 
the General asked. ‘‘Confound them, 
they’d have no attraction for me if it 
were mid-day. But pardon me. I 
mean simply that I take no interest 
in such things.’’ 

Old Lim grunted. ‘Right here is 
where I git on my horse,” said he. 
And he mounted and rode on in 
moody silence. 

I was now walking beside the Gen- 
eral and Alf was just behind me. 
Several times the young man sighed 
distressfully and I knew that some- 
thing heavy had fallen upon his 
mind. Presently he pulled at my coat 
and as I dropped back, he took my 
place. ‘‘General, you said just now 
that Bill was right in not letting me 
shoot that fellow, Scott Aimes.’’ He 
hesitated and was silent for a few 
moments, striding beside the General, 
and the General said nothing—was 
waiting for him to continue. ‘Said 
that I was wrong,” Alf repeated, ‘‘and 
I reckon I was, but I hope you won’t 
say anything about it—at home.” 

“Why not at home, sir? Hah, why 
not at home? ’Od zounds, can’t @ 
gentleman talk in his own house?’’ 

Alf began to drop back. ‘‘What he 
means, General,’”’ said I, taking his 
place, ‘‘is that he has so much respect 
for you that he does not want you to 
think ill of him when you are alone, 
meditating in your own house.” 

“Ha, now, a fine whim, but it’s a 
respectful whim and shall be hon- 
ored, sir. I don’t understand the 
young men of this day and genera- 
tion, but I know what respect means. 
I don’t know that I condemned you, 
Alf; I spoke for the most part of the 
discretion of your friend. Well, gen- 
tlemen, here is where I leave you.”’ 

He threw the bridle rejns over the 
horse’s neck and was preparing to 
mount, when Alf started forward as 
if to help him, but I clutched him so 
vigorously that he turned upon me 
and asked what I meant. ‘Keep 
still,’ I whispered. “I'll tell you 
after a while.”’ 

By this time the old gentleman was 
astride his horse. He took off his 


hat, bowed with the air of a cavalier, 
and, bidding us good-night, galloped 
off down the road. Then I told Alf 
why I had held him back, that I had 
almost insulted the old man by offer- 
ing to assist him in mounting his 
horse; and Alf stood there actually 
trembling at the narrowness of his 
escape. I know that we should have 
been burned up had he been half so 
badly frightened while we were in 
the schoolhouse. 

The nights were shortened by the 
season’s approach to the first of May. 
It seemed a long time since the twi- 
light had glimmered on the leaves, 
and it was past midnight when we 
reached home. Old Lim had put up 
his horse and was standing at the 
draw-bars, waiting for us. 

“For a smart man,” said he, “I 
reckon that the General’s got about , 
as little sense as any human now 
alive. By jings, he’s a crank; that’s 
what’s the matter with him; and the 
first thing he knows people will be 
keepin’ out of his way.” 

A light flashed from the passage 
and we saw Guinea and her mother 
standing on the log step, gazing to- 
ward us. 

“It’s all right!” the old ‘man cried. 
“Go on to bed, and don’t be standing 
around this time of night.”’ 

Alf and I leaving the old man at 
the bars, went to the house. “Oh, I’m 
so glad you’ve all got back,’’ said 
Mrs. Jucklin, striving to be calm, 
but whimpering. ‘‘Are you sure that 
you are all safe and sound?” 

Guinea began to laugh. “‘Of course, 
they are, mother, don’t you see?” 

“But what’s your father still stand- 
in’ out yonder for? I jest know he’s 
crippled. Limuel, are you hurt?” she 
cried. 

“Yes, Iam hurt, and by a man that 
prefers to be a crank. Said that he 
wouldn’t care anything about ’em 
even if it was daylight.”’ 

“Oh, but you are not shot, are 
you?” his wife exclaimed, starting to- 
ward him. 

“Go in now, Susan, and don’t come 
foolin’ with me. Who said I was 
shot? Go on to bed, everybody, and 
I’ll come when I git ready.” 

‘Will you tell me all about the 
fight?” the girl asked when we en- 
tered the dining room. ‘“T like to 
hear about such things.” 

(Continued next week) 





We are pleased to note that a local dealer 
recently sold 17 stump pullers in Geneva 
County. This is evidence that our farmers 
are beginning to realize that they can’t make 
money farming in a field full of stumps.— 
Geneva County Reaper 
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Programs for Local Unions 


JANUARY 
“More Women Members of the Union— 
How Can We Get Them? Should They 


Have Separate Sessions or Meet With 
the Men, or Should We Have Some Joint 
Programs and Some Separate Ones?” 

Second January Subject: “What Can 
We Do About Dragging the Roads?” 

FEBRUARY 

“How Can We Cooperate This Year in 
Buying Feedstuffs, Fertilizers, Machin- 
ery, and Supplies, and in Avoiding the 
Credit and Mortgage Systems?” 

MARCH 

(1) “Are Our County Public School 
Work, Public Road Work, and Public 
Health Work Properly Managed? If 


Not, What Reforms Are Needed?” 
(2) “What Can We Do to Get a Good 
Fair Next Fall?” 











SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR YOUR 
LOCAL UNION 


Another Roll Call Feature—Keep 
Records of Cooperative Work— 
Interest the Women—Hold County 
Meetings in the County. 


HE one great handicap of the Lo- 

cal Unions is non-attendance. If, 
during this convention, we will set 
an hour for short talks from dele- 
gates on best methods of increasing 
interest and attendance, it will be 
time profitably spent. Randolph 
County Union, which I recently at- 
tended, was converted into an experi- 
ence meeting with reports from each 
Local Union. One delegate stated 
that they could not solicit any more 
members for his Local Union, as they 
had worked up every bit of material 
in the neighborhood. When asked 
how they did it, he replied: ‘We 
make all our members active. mem- 
bers in the meetings. We began by 
calling out each member by name and 
putting this question: ‘What did you 
join the Farmers’ Union for, and 
what are you staying in it for?’ We 
call out each man on every subject 
that comes up. When we began no- 
body could say much while standing: 
now every member Can get up and 
express himself.’’ 

The best leadership in constructive 
work is the kind of leadership that 

produces activity in others, and the 
method used by the Randolph Local 
has merit in it. 

* * *& 

While comparatively little has yet 
been done along the line of cooper- 
ative selling in this State, there has 
been a great deal of profitable collec- 
tive buying, and the amount of busi- 
nes done and the savings effected by 
each local should be recorded along 
with the minutes of the meetings. 
Otherwise the member who is looking 
for tangible benefits will lose sight 
of some _ important cooperative 
achievements. 

ss 

In developing the social feature of 
the Local Unions we should not al- 
ways keep house alone and refuse to 
invite visitors. An occasional open 
meeting, or entertainment, in coop- 
eration with the teacher, students, 
and women of the district, is a good 
diversion, and the local thus becomes 
the principal agency for the promo- 
tion of better relationship between 
friends and neighbors. And in every 
rural community the lady members 
of the Farmers’ Union should hold 
meetings exclusively for themselves 
occasionally, or they should organize 
into a separate organization, some- 
what on the plan of the United Farm 
Women’s societies. Any plan of ru- 
ral uplift that does not embrace the 
activity of the farm women of the 
community must be very limited in 
results. And if organized farm wom- 
en will get down to business in a 


sane and sensible way, as they usual- 
ly do, a great field of opportunity is 
presented. 

In one of his recent letters, Broth- 


er Wright made a good innovation 
when he uttered a -warning against 
useless extravagance on the farm. 
The rivalry in extravagant dress and 
the drifting away from neat and sen- 
sible dress is becoming a _ serious 
problem with farmers, especially 
those who patronize town or village 
schools amd whose children feel 
cramped unless they can make as 
much display as Neighbor Jones’ chil- 
dren make, and Jones’ children try to 
keep up with Merchant Smith’s chil- 
dren, and so on. Only the concerted 
action of organized farm women will 
mitigate this burdensome and expen- 
sive evil. And in promoting rural co- 
operation, even along business lines, 
the farm women must play an im- 
portant part. 

Unless there are some special rea- 
sons for frequent county meetings, 
once in every three months is often 
enough to assemble in county meet- 
ings, and these should be made coun- 
try meetings instead of town or city 
meetings. County Union meetings 
should be real farm life meetings, 
and it is out of harmony with thimgs 
to hold that kind of meetings in 
town. By rotating the county meet- 
ings with Local Unions it not only 
puts your meetings in congenial at- 
mosphere, but it puts more enthusi- 
asm and life into the Local Union 
with which it assembles, and in going 
into different sections of the county, 
delegates get away from old environ- 
ments and are incidentally given an 
opportunity to observe a greater va- 
riety of farm home _ surroundings. 
This wider social contact and obser- 
vation tends to broaden the vision 
and give us a more progressive spirit. 
—-From the Annual Report of Organ- 
izer J. Z Green to North Carolina 
State Farmers’ Union 





PURPOSES OF THE FARMERS’ 
UNION 





IV.—To Promote the Education of 
the Children Along Agricultural 
Lines 


NE of the fundamental princi- 
QO ples of the Farmers’ Union is 

“To educate the masses in scien- 
tific farming.’’ It is astonishing to see 
how sadly this subject has been neg- 
lected in the schools of the South 
especially. This, the most vital of all 
studies to those who till the soil, has 
not until a comparatively recent date 
been deemed worthy of a place in the 
course of study prescribed for the 
common schools in which the great 
majority of those who live in the 
rural districts complete their educa- 
tion for life. 

The Generai Assembly of 1901 tirst 
made provision for this branch to be 
taught in the public schools of the 
State. The text-book commission pro- 
vided for by this same Legislature 
adopted a primary text on this sub- 
ject for use in the elementary schools 
which remained in use until the next 
adoption of the text-books in the year 
1906, when ‘Agriculture for Begin- 
ners’’ was chosen by the commission 
to take its place. This most excel- 
lent little book proved so popular 
that it was re-adopted by the com- 
mission in 1911. 


Knowledge of Agriculture Necessary 


HE introduction of this subject in 

our schools has—like all other in- 
novations or changes in the establish- 
ed order of things—strange as it may 
appear, met with indifference in a 
great many cases on the part of the 
teachers, and in a few instances di- 
rect opposition, the reason advanced 
in the main was that the common 
school curriculum was already crowd- 
ed. These same teachers had gone 





on year after year teaching the chil- 
dren about the seas, the rivers, the 
mountains and the cities of Europes, 
Asia and Africa, while the thing most 
needed by’ nine-tenths of the pupils— 
a knowledge of the soil, its needs, its 
care and a proper cultivation of the 
crops grown upon it was not even 
thought of. ‘‘These things ye should 
have done, but should not have left 
other undone.” Nine-tenths, at least, 
of all the children who attend the 
district school will eventually become 
farmers and farmers’ wives; then 
how very important it is to teach 
these children not only a mass of dry 
facts, about distant things and places 
about which many of them in all 
probability will never hear after leav- 
ing school, but in addition to these 
things they should be taught some 
knowledge, at least, of that science 
which is absolutely necessary to their 
success on the farms. 

The book mentioned is intended 
for use in the fifth and sixth grades, 
and contains many invaluable lessons 
as to the soil, plants and their dis- 
eases, fruit culture, domestic ani- 
mals, dairying, etc. It should be in 
the hands of every pupil taking up 
the work of the grades named, yet in 
a certain county which I happen to 
know, out of 815 pupils enrolled in 
the fifth grade, only 367 study the 
prescribed text on agriculture, and 
this has been brought about by a 
most persistent and insistent cam- 
paign on the part of the county school 
officials to interest the teachers and 
patrons in this work. To my mind, 
it seems that here is a work for the 
Farmers’ Union to engage in. I have 
been reliably informed that in some 
counties, at least, not all of the teach- 
ers have even desk copies of the book 
—a subject upon which they are re- 
quired by Jaw to pass an examination 
before being licensed by the State to 
teach in the public schools. Mr. 
Farmers’ Union man, see after this 
matter in your local Union. Find out 
if your teacher is requiring the pupils 
to procure the text-book on this sub- 
ject as is done in the case of the other 
texts in use in the school. This book 
is one of the prescribed texts for use 
in the schools and has just as much 
right in the school curriculum as the 
text on arithmetic, language and ge- 
ography. Our schools both urban 
and rural are now supposed to be 
graded and it is the duty of the 
teacher to see that all of the prescrib- 
ed texts are carried by the pupils. Is 
your teacher requiring this? If not, 
will you not take enough interest in 
the matter to find out why? 


Practical Lessons Needed 


OME publishers are now getting 

out a series of plain, practical les- 
sens for class use published in a form 
that they can be furnished so cheap 
no one could object to their use even 
in the poorest and most remote coun- 
try school. One publisher whom I 
happen to know has succeeded in get- 
ting four noted teachers of agricul- 
tural subjects in his State University 
to prepare 59 well-worked-out unit 
lessons in agriculture for country 
schools. Hundreds of thousands of 
these lessons in agriculture—say the 
publishers—have been used in the 
schools and in teachers’ institutes in 
all parts of the United States. One 
county superintendent of schools or- 
ders several thousand of these lessons 
each year for his schools. While the 
formal work in our schools here be- 
gins in the fifth grade, the children 
should be given oral instruction be- 
fore this, as quite a number of the 
children in our rural schools never 
complete the fifth grade. These les- 
son leaflets furnish excellent material 
for these earlier grades. 


The bulletins issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Washington. 
may be used to much advantage in 
teaching agriculture in the more ad- 
vanced grades; also the bulletins is- 
sued by the State Department of Ag- 
riculture and the State Experiment 
Stations. These bulletins and leaf- 
lets are free for the asking, and each 
rural library should have a complete 
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set of these. We need, too, a more 
advanced text for use in the high 
schools and I hope that we may soon 
have this addition to our course of 
study. 

In conclusion, let me again urge 
the patrons of the public schools, 
most especially those in the rural dis- 
tricts, and at least those who live on 
the farms, to see to it that their chil- 
dren receive instruction in this text. 
In case your teacher this winter does 
not introduce the subject in the 
school, let me ask you to call on her 
and kindly emphasize the importance 
of this matter. Or-O.- Ws 


Some South Carolina Notes 


HE close of the year 1913 finds 

the Farmers’ Union making less 
noise than a year ago, but showing 
substantial gains in membership, and 
it also finds the Local Unions going 
to work on a practical basis to secure 
results in their own localities. Right 
now tick eradication is the only 
State-wide object that the Union is 
working for. It is to be earnestly 
hoped that no politicians will be al- 
lowed to ride this hobby to death, as 
they have some other remedial legis- 
lation that the Farmers’ Union has 
championed. 





* * * 


Except for the good work that is 
being done by the State Bureau of 
Markets in putting sellers and buy- 
ers into communication with each 
other, the subject of marketing seems 
to be attracting very little attention. 
A tremendous impetus has _ been 
given to better farming in the large 
acreage put in cover crops, which 
will tend to reduce the use and mis- 
use of commercial fertilizers. But 
the State’s Agricultural College sup- 
ported entirely by the privilege tax 
on commercial fertilizers, there is a 
strong political propaganda that is 
fighting the economic teaching of 
that institution, and of the farm 
demonstration workers. The system 
of supporting this institution by an 
inspection tax on fertilizers must be 
largely responsible for this State’s 
lead in the use of commercial fertil- 
izers. A most unenviable distinction, 
and one which thoughtful men all 
over the State deplore. 

* * & 


That $23,000,000 should annually 
be spent in the small State of South 
Carolina for commercial fertilizers, 
and largely for fertilizers that do not 
tend to a permanent improvement of 
the soil does not speak well for our 
system of farming. It is one of the 
subjects that should engage the at- 
tention of local Unions all over the 
State inthe next two months. The 
State Union in July devoted much of 
its sessions to a discussion of this 
question. In the increased sowing of 
cover crops and the use of lime we see 
some of the fruits of that meeting 
where Col. Watson, Prof. Long and 
Mr. Geraty threw so much light upon 
this subject. 

ad * * ® 

Along with tick eradication and 
the growing of cover crops, there will 
have to be a campaign for the pre- 
vention of the running at large of 
stock that so generally prevails from 
November to March. What boots it 
to plant cover crops if it means more 
tramping of the soil during all sorts 
of wet weather by stock that have 
been half starved all summer? And it 
is either that or be held up as a very 
unneighborly person, if you shut up 
the stock that are denuding your 
fields of every vestige of vegetable 
matter. This, too, in the stock-law 
sections, which is largely a dead let- 
ter during the winter months, 

* * * 


It is also a measure that will have 
to be enforced if hog cholera is to be 
stamped out. That the South will be- 
come in time the smokehouse of the 
Nation is a safe prophecy, but not 
until stock-laws are enforced 12 
months in the year, and the farmer 
who would raise stock fences every 
acre of his own land. BE. W. D. 
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January 17, 


Saiurday, 


EDUCATIONAL WORK GF THE 
UNION 


Six Months School Term, Compulsory 
Attendance, Traveling Libraries, 
Better Farm Life Schooi Bill, Etc. 


Ty IS rather late now to be talking 

of the work accomplished by the 
North Carolina Union at the last ses- 
sion of the General Assembly, but its 
achievements were indeed so re- 
markable and so inspiring that we 
cannot refrain from reprinting the 
following extracts from t.-2 report of 
the Executive Committee, at the re- 
cent Shelby meeting: 

“We would call your attention to some of 
the legislation asked for at the last annual 
conference and which was enacted into law 
at the recent session of the General Assem- 
bly, largely through the efforts of the or- 
ganization: 


“The first and most important of these was 
the passage of what is known as the six- 
months school bill. This is the greatest piece 
of constructive legislation placed upon the 
statute books of North Carolina within the 
life of this generation, 


“Another and a scarcely less important re- 
quest of the order—that for compulsory at- 
tendance on the schools was enacted into law 
with but little opposition. Already in a great 
many of the counties, we are told, from one 
end of the State to the other, the attendance 
on our public schools is largely increased, 
necessitating in quite a number of instances 
the employment of additional teachers, and 
thousands of children who have been literal- 
ly held in the bondage of ignorance by illit- 
erate, eareless or indifferent parents have 
had the shackles which bound them to a 
fate worse than death itself broken forever 
and for these have opened the doors of op- 
portnuity. 


“Another request of the Union which re- 
ceived favorable consideration at the hands 
of the law-makers was the increased appro- 
priation to the work of the Siate Library 
Commission. The work of this Board in the 
inauguration and operation of a system of 
Traveling Libraries has made it possible for 
the people of the rural districts to obtain 
free books. 

vs 

“Another request of the organization 
which was enacted into law was the amend- 
ments to the Farm-Life School Bill making 
it easier to take advantage of the provisions 
of the law. Already a number of thse 
schools have been established, and the day 
is not far distant when our public schools will 
be preparing our boys and girls for lif. in 
the home instead of away from the home. 

v 


“A Department of Rural Economics has 
also been established in the A. & M. College, 
and we earnestly hope that this will be fol- 
lowed by the introduction of ample courses in 
commercial agriculture-—-farm managcment, 
the grading and marketing of our leading 
crops, farm accounting, etc, 





ATTEND THESE INSTITUTES 


List of Those to be Held in Eastern 
North Carolina This Month and 
Next—Go and Take Your Neigh- 
bors 


OLLOWING is a list of places and 

dates in Eastern North Carolina at 
which Farmers’ Institutes and Wom- 
en’s Institutes will be held in January 
and February. Be sure to go and 
take your wife with you. It is a leis- 
ure season on the farm and both of 
you will be benefited by hearing the 
specialists in various lines of agricul- 
ture and domestic science who will 
speak at these places. Following is 
the list: 


Beaufort—Bath, Jan. 19; Aurora, Jan. 20; 
Washington, Jan. 21; Pantego, Jan. 24, 
Bertie—Mars Hill, Feb. 16; Windsor, Feb- 
Tuary 17. ‘ 
Bladen—Tarheel, Jan. 22; Council Station, 
Jan. 30, 
Brunswick—Winnabhow, Feb. 3; Mt. Pisgah, 
Feb. 4; Thomas S. H., Feb. 5: Ashe, Feb. 6. 
Camden—Camden C. H., Jan. 31, 
Carteret—Newport, Feb. 10, 
Chowan—Edenton, Jan, 29. 
Columbus—Old Dock, Feb. 7; Whiteville, 
Feb. 9; Chadbourn, Feb. 10; Tabor, Feb. 11 
Craven—Beach Grove, Feb. 6; Ernul, Feb. 7 
Cumberland—King Hiram, Jan. 21; Sted- 
man, Jan. 24; Wade, Feb. 16. 
Curritueck—Coinjock, Feb. 2; 
Landing, Feb. 3. 
Duplin—Calypso, Jan. 30; Concord, Feb. 2. 
Edgecombe—Battleboro, Jan, 19. 
Gates—Eure, Feb. 9. 
Halifax—Enfield, Jan. 20; 
Jan, 21. 
Harnett- 
Feb. 17. 
Hertford—Winton, Feb. 10; 
Feb. 11; Ahoskie, Feb, 18. 
Hyde—Swan Quarter, Jan. 22; 
Jan, 23, 
Johnston—Pleasant Hill, Jan. 15; Micro, 


Newberns 


Seotland Neck, 
Bunn Level, Feb. 14; Duke, 
Murfreesboro, 


Sladésville, 


an. 15; Sandy Grove, Jan. 16. 
Jones—Pollocksville, Feb. 5; Trenton, 

Feb. 13, 

. Lenoir—La Grange, Jan. 24; Kinston, 
Feb. 11 


Martin—Oak City, Jan. 22; 
| 5 eae High School, Jan. 15; 
Nashville, Jan. 16; Battleboro, Jan. 19. 
New Hanover—Wrightsboro, Jan. 31. 
Northampton—Conway, Feb. 12; Lasker, 
Feb. 13; Rich Square, Feb. 14, 
Onslow—Harris Creek S. H., Feb. 4; 
lands, Feb. 12 
Pamlico—Bayboro, Feb. 9. 
Pasquotank—Eliz: abeth City, Feb. 4; Sa- 
lem, Feb. 5, 


Williamston, 


Rich- 


Pender—Atkinson, Jan, 29; Burgaw, Feb. 
2; Willard, Feb, 3. 

Perquimans—!1c: ‘tford, Jan. 30. 

Pitt—Grimesiand, Jan. 17; Grifton, Zen, 
23: Greenvilie, Feb. 14, 

Robeson—Antioch, Jan. 19; Lumber Bridge, 
Jan, 20; St. Pani, Jan, 23; Fairmont, Feb. 
12; Lumberton, iteb. 13, 

Sampson—Newton Grove, Jan. 17; Piney 
Green, Jan, ; Garland, Jan. 27; Harrell’s 
Store, Jan. 28; Beulah S, H., Jan. 31, 

Tyrrell—c o!umbia, Jan, 27. 

Washington — Mackeys Ferry, Jan. 26; 
Creswell, Jan, 28; Plymouth, Feb. 6. 

Wayne—Seven Springs, Jan. 26; Memorial 
Church, Jan. 27; Falling Creek, Jan. 28; 
Smith's Chapel, Jan. 29, 

Wiison — Stantonsburg, Jan. 16; 
Ridge, Jan. 17. 








Rock 


At each Institute a subscription to 
American Motherhood magazine will 
be given to the woman over 20 years 
of age making and exhibiting the best 
loaf of bread; the Woman’s Magazine 
to the farm girl under 20 years of age 
making and exhibiting the best loaf 
of bread (only one of the above prizes 
going to a family); also a cookbook 
to the farm girl for the best cake of 
cornbread. Particulars will be sent to 
all who write T. B. Parker, Director 
of Farmers’ Institutes, Raleigh, N. C. 





BUSINESS OF THE NORTH CARO- 
LINA UNION LAST YEAR 





Executive Committee’s Report of the 
Business Done, Especially Fertil- 
izer Business—Each Local Should 
Name an Educational Committee 


T THE recent meeting of the 

State Farmers’ Union, in Shelby, 
Secretary Wright read the report of 
the Executtve Committee for year 
then closing. The report recounted the 
achievements of the Union in secur- 
ing the six months’ school term, com- 
pulsory attendance, Torrens system, 
traveling library legislation in the 
last General Assembly. The business 
features of the report follow: 


“After the election of officers at our last 
annual convention in Raleigh last December, 
the committee, composed of W. B. Gibson, 
of Iredell County; I. P. Coggins, of Chat- 
ham County; W. H. Moore, of Pitt County; 
W. G. Crowder, of Wake County, and C. C, 
Wright, of Wilkes County, met and organ- 
ized by electing W. R. Gibson, Chairman and 
Cc. Cc. Wright, Secretary. 


* * * 


“Your committee, through a board of audit 
and finance, has examined the books of the 
Secretary-treasurer and the State Business 
Agent, and find those offices in most excel- 
Ient shape, the books neatly and well kept, 
the funds all accounted for, and these offi- 
eials careful and painstaking in the faithful 
discharge of their duties. The Union is to 
be congratulated upon having in its official 
family those who are performing arduous 
labors at small salaries. A full and item- 
ized account of all receipts and disburse- 
ments for the current year are shown in the 
report of the Secretary-treasurer. The State 
Business Agent will include in his report 
the business transacted through his office 
during the year. The volume of business 
passing through his hands since last report 
——a year ago—amounts to $148,160. 


* * * 


“During the year your committee adopted 
a resolution looking to aiding the counties in 
the promotion of busin:ss enterprises and 
made an appropriation of $50 to each county 
that would give a like amount for this pur- 
pose, Quite a few counties have taken ad- 
vantage of this proposition and the prosecu- 
tion of this work has given a most marked 
impetus to the organization of these con- 
cerns in various sections of the State. The 
results are such that we recommend a con- 
tinuation of this policy. 


* * 


“For the past year your Executive Com- 
mittee has had control of the purchasing of 
fertilizers for the members of the organi- 
zation. During the spring season of 1913 
the sales of fertilizers through the arrange- 
ments perfected by your committee amount- 
ed to ———— tons. The volume of business 
transacted through this agency enabled us to 
furnish this fertilizer to the membership at 
the same prices made by the manufacturer 
to the dealers. And in addition we were en- 
abled, by placing these fertilizers through 
the machinery of our organization to obtain 
a concession from the fertilizer companies 
amounting in round numbers to $16,000, one- 
fourth of which, $4,000, has been retain- 
ed in the State treasury, the other three- 
fourths, or $12,000, has been paid over to the 
county and local business agents who fur- 
nished the orders, with the recommendation 
that this fund be applied to the payment of 
these agents for their services, 

It can thus be seen that the Executive 
Committee in handling this business has 
been enabled to defray all the expenses in- 
curred and the per diem of the members for 
the entire year, and in addition to this to turn 
over a nice balance into the State treasury, 
and in addition has been enabled to pay all 
engaged in the work for the services ren- 
dered, 

* * * 


“Perhaps nothing in the history of the or- 


ganization in the State more fully demon- 
strates the value of cooperation than the 
results achieved in this work. Had your 


committee had the full and hearty cooper- 
ation of the entire membership instead of 
the comparatively small saving effected, it 


would have been enabled to turn over to the 
various local, county and State treasuries the 
sum of at least $100,000.” 





Testimonial to Business Agent Rives 


N ORDER to reduce expenses, the 

recent North Carolina State Union 
voted to abolish the office of State 
Business Agent, the idea being evi- 
dently to combine this work with 
that of the warehouse or agency se- 
lected to handle the fertilizer trade 
—putting all together and saving one 
man’s salary. Consequently no Busi- 
ness Agent was elected, and it was an 
oversight on our part to include this 
office in reporting the list of officers 
elected for next year. 

The action taken was prompted 
only by a desire to reduce ex- 
penses and to put ali the business 
together under a chartered agen- 
cy, and there was nothing but praise 
for Brother Rives. The Executive 
Committee, at a meeting a few days 
ago, unanimously adopted the follow- 
ing resolution: 


“Whereas, the members of the Executive 
Committee of the State Farmers’ Union have 
personally known of the energy, faithful- 
ness and devotion to duty of Bro. J. R. Rives, 
our retiring State Business Agent; and 

“Whereas, Brother Rives took charge of 
this work in its day of small things and has 
built ‘it up to large proportions and to an 
agency of great usefulness to our members; 
therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee wish to put on record 
their hearty appreciation of his loyal and 
efficient services, and that a copy of this 
resolution be sent Brother Rives.”’ 


A LIVE LOCAL AND A LIVE AGENT 


Bro. J. K. Martin, Local Trade Agent of 
Milwaukee Local, No. 1868, Northampton 
County, N. C., sends the following report of 
business done through him in the year end- 





ing December 1, 1913: 
Fertilizer and chemicals ........... $2,781.12 
DNECTEUG On BOUN 6456 svt es scan ctr cee 241.33 
LAR Ce rer areata car et 301.04 
SOO 0555.0 ict sole Obie. 6 ois eo eee een 465.60 
Peresieers—tOtal o6..060 sss scivet $3,789.09 
MIRE Wie ele git crave iterertve Was one biti eiete es 723.48 
NO ora wy oierg c) Se vsla& byw 6s SOLES OR MOS Ole 24.00 
oe ae a Oc ana ee gear io ee er ar cre 55.00 
SR EES oink 4K Ra os heehee eae 50.00 
ROME QE aaa 256 86 Bah Gio 8070 Sse oyu Daler ene 42.90 
PES Git hos ore oo .e she tr onece sins 5 ow alee 345.00 
og | Pe ee eee eater eee eae $5,028.5 57 


Hie says further: 

“I think every trade agent should keep @ 
record of what his Union is doing, and make 
a full report once a year. I am going to 
keep a more correct record for 1914 of what 
we are doing. You can readily see what we 
are saving by buying this way. These goods 
were bought at a cash wholesale price. And 
we get the best goods. 

“We meet regularly twice a month with 
@ very good attendance. We have about 70 
inembers,. There are several lady members, 
and they are taking great interest in the 
work.” 





Each Local Should Have an Educa- 
tional Committee 


EKALIZING the necessity for the 

education of all the people and 
most especially those living in the 
rural districts we do most earnestly 
recommend that the membership aid 
the local school authorities in their 
efforts to lengthen the school term 
wherever needed, by local taxation. 
We do further recommend that a per- 
manent Educational Committee of 
three be appointed for each local and 
each county Union, whose duties 
shall be to aid the teachers, the 
school committeemen and the county 
boards of education in their efforts 
to improve existing conditions along 
educational lines. We must as a 
great rural organization live a little 
more closely in touch with one of the 
principal words in ithe title of the 
order and be an educational body in 
deed and in truth, as well as in name. 
—From the report of the North Caro- 
lina State Union Executive Com- 
mittee 


Has the Owner or Share-cropper a 
Right to Control Farm Work? 


HAVE a colored man working a 
share crop. He wants to work 
the crop his way and says I haven’t 
anything to do with how he works it. 
He wants to plow his corn with a 
turning plow and work when he 
pleases and says I haven’t any right 
to have the crop worked. Please 
give me the law.—xX. Y. 
> * * & 
(Answer by J. W. Bailey) 
The answer to the foregoing in- 
quiry depends upon the relation ex- 
isting between the land-owner and 














‘To lift &@ load into: a wagon 4 
feet from the ground on old 
high wooden wheels is a foolish @ 
waste of labor when you can easily 
lower the wagon bedand LIFTONL 
2FEE?. Why don’t you stop wasting N 
your Ibor? —- your wagon bed 2 feet by 
equipping with low 


Empire Steel Wheel 


Far gy then oe wheels. Can- 
not rot Gow. © BREAKDOWNS. 
No repaif bills. Lite savers for horses 
hauling over atisfact roads and soft stub- 
ble fields. 
or money back 

30-DAY NO Risk 


Empire Seustatatiae Co. 


Quincy, il. 














WHITE WYANDOTTES | 


Eggs for hatching from prize-winning stock 
Write for mating list. 


JOE AKERMAN, Cartersville, Ga. 











Garick’s Prolific Seed Corn | 


Grown from seed selected by the origin- 
inator. Made 1500 bus. on 30 acres, past 
season, using only 475 lbs. of fertilizer 
per acre. 


For Sale, $2.50 per Bushell. 
J. P. Garick, Jr., Weston, S. C. 














The Negro State Farmers’ Week 
will be held at the A. & M College, 
Greensboro, N. C., February 9th to 
14th, 1914, inclusive. Corn Contest 
Thursday, February 12th. Prizes 
will be awarded for best samples of 
corn and tobacco. You can’t afford 
to miss it. Lectures will be delivered 
daily on Soils, Fertilizers, Livestock, 
Dairying, Cotton, Corn and Tobacco 
Growing, by experts from State De- 
partment of Agriculture, the State 
Experiment Station and the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. Come and 
spend a week at the College support- 
ed by the State and National Govern- 
ments for the benefit of you and your 
boys. For further information. Ad- 
dress J. B. Dudley, President, or J. H. 
Bluford, Director. 

(Advertisement) 





the man cultivating the land. 
explicit: 

1. A man may rent the land of 
the land-owner. If so, the land-own- 
er cannot interfere with the renter so 
long as the renter performs his part 
of the agreement—that is, pays his 
rent and does not commit waste upon 
the land. (By “committing waste” 
is meant in general terms—to work 
permanent injury to it, such as the 
destruction of forests, etc.) 

2. A man may go upon the lands 
of another only as a servant. If so, 
the owner of the lands controls such 
aman. He may tell him how to plow, 
what to sow, and when to reap. 

Our point is to find out whether 
our inquirer’s man is really a cropper 
oratenant. If the former, the land- 
owner is master. If the latter, the 
occupier is master. And here is the 
point of distingtishing the difference 
as given by Professor Mordecai on 
pages 102 and 103 of his “‘Lectures:” 

“If the occupier is to pay a share 
of the crop as rent, he is a tenant, un- 
less there is a positive agreement 
that the title to the crop shall be in 
the land-owner, that he may make 
the division, or that he may be se- 
cured by lien. This agreement for a 
lien makes the occupier a cropper. 
If it clearly appears that the occupier, 
altho called a tenant in the contract, 
has no estate in the land or in the 
crop, but that the land-owner is to 
pay him half of the crop, or its value, 
as wages, after making certain stipu- 
lated deductions, such occupier is a 
cropper, not a tenant.”’ 

The inquirer may apply these dis- 
tinctions to his own case. He doubt- 
less knows what the understanding 
was, and on which side of the forego- 
ing distinctions it must fall. 

It is obviously of great importance 
to land-owners to keep these matters 
in mind when making arrangements 
to have their land cultivated. 


To be 
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An Extraordinary 
Work on 


Practical Farming 


By L. H. BAILEY, 
Director of the College of Agriculture, 
Cornell University. 


A COMPLETE LIBRARY OF OU1vvO0R 
OOKS IN FOUR VOLUMES 


Owing to the exceptional value of this 
work, The Progressive Farmer has made 
special arrangements with the publishers 
whereby their patrons may secure the com- 
plete work on unusually favorable terms, be- 
eause we know that 


EVERYONE WHO DEALS WITH GROW- 
ING THINGS WILL FIND IT 
PROFITABLE 


No such work has ever before been pub- 
lished. No one man alone could possibly 
write so complete, authentic and practical a 
library on farming; for, in addition to Pro- 
fessor Bailey’s own able writings, this work 
embraces the concentrated experiences of 
300 specialists, each one of whom has been 
ehosen as being the very highest living au- 
thority on some particular phase of farm- 
ing. This work is called the 


CYCLOPEDIA OF AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURE 


and is complete in four handsome, quarto 
volumes, so profusely and accurately illus- 
trated that every part of the text is made 
clear for the veriest novice. 


Every subject vital to a livestock farm or 


dairy is thoroughly treated. Capitai re- 
quired to install a dairy, plans and direc- 
tions for construction of most economical 
and most profitable buildings and machin- 
ery, with particular reference to sanitary 
dairy stables. Besides these important sub- 
jects 


A VOLUME ON FARM LIVESTOCK 


treats each animal separately and thorough- 
ly. Cattle, horses, sheep, swine, poultry and 
all domestic animals; how to select them, 
how to feed them and keep them in health, 
and how to breed successfully. Some of the 
best known experts in the country have 
made this volume the most practical trea- 
tise on farm stock ever published. A final 
volume deals in the most up-to-date manner 
with the sociological problems of farm life. 
and the relation of ‘cuca, interests to 
our national welfare. 


A BRIEF SYNOPSIS. 
VOLUMH I. 


The Farm and Its Tillage. 
Guide to Capital and Equipment, 


HERE IS YOUR CHANCE 


To Get This Splendid Set 
of Books Without Cost! r 
You Need This! Bailey's Cyclopedia of American Agriculture. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. . 








OUR HEALTH TALK. 














Water Supply and Drainage. 
The Soil—Iits Use and Abuse. 
Feeding and Nursing the Soil. 


VOLUME Ii. 
Products of Agriculture—Farm Crops. 
A Section for the Household, 
Planting Tables, 
Profit in the Woodlot. 
VOLUMH IiItl, 
Farm Livestock. 
Principles of Breeding. 
Stock Breeds Described by Expert Judges. 
Dairy Products. 
VOLUME IV. 
The Farm and Its Relation to the Com- 
munity. 
Business System in Agriculture. 
A Simple System of Common Farm Ac- 
counting. 
The Cost of Producing Field Crops. 
Speculation and Farm Prices. 
Distribution and Sale of Perishable Crop 
Products. 


Influence of Pre-Cooling on Transportation 
of Fruit. 





Now Here is Our Offer— 


We will send you this splendid set of 
books, charges prepaid, if you will go out 
among your friends and tell them about The 
Progressive Farmer and get a few of them 
to subscribe, 

Send us a club of 30 new yearly subscrip- 
tions to The Progressive Farmer and we will 
send you the set FREE of cost and charges 
prepaid to your nearest railroad station. 


Or you can have the set for a club of 20 
new yearly subscriptions, and $6 in cash. 


Or for a club of ten new yearly. subscriptions 
and $12 in cash, 


Or for a club of five new yearly subscrip- 
tions and $15 in cash. 


Note.—Two new six-months subscriptiong 
or two renewal yearly subscriptions count 
the same as one new yearly subscription. 


The price of this splendid set of books, in- 
cluding a year’s subscription to The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, is $20. 

This is an opportunity you cannot afford 
to miss, 


_For sample copies and further informa- 
tion, address, 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT, 
The Progressive Farmer. 











OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general veh an guaran- 
tee to land advertisements, every purchas- 
er should see land for himself before buying. But 
no man is permitted to offer land for sale in our 
on Sra unless he shows us satisfactory — as 

is honesty and b resp yj 


PLE 


Farms for Sale—L. B. Dail, Mt. Olive, N. C. 


Lots, Farms—®. R. MacKethan, Fayette- 
ville, N. C. 


Two Tobacco Farms for Sale. W. H. Par- 
rish, Coats, N. C, 

Personally Owned Farms for Sale. 
Empie, Wilmington, N. C. 

Guilford County Farms for 
Groome, Greensboro, N. C. 
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Sale—J. A. 





Small Improved Cotton Farm—At a bar- 
gain. Box 293 Coats, N. C. 


Come to Georgia and Buy Our Farm—We 
pay transportation. Brewster Lumber Co., 
Savannah, Ga, 








One hundred acre farm for sale one mile 
from Salemburg, N. C. Address M. White, 
Salemburg, N. C. 


Want to Buy Good Farm Ffrom Owner— 
Possession now or next spring. Address, 
Jaber, Box 754, Chicago, Ill. 








Farm for Sale—118 acres, Excellent loca- 
tion; nice buildings, and will make fine 
home. Write to R. E. Prince, Raleigh, N. C. 


Florida—100 acres fine Orange and truck 
land, near town of 2,000 inhabitants, $20 
per acre. Will sell all or part on easy terms, 
p ae 5 Taylor, P. __ 0. Box 174, Carrabelle, Fla. 


For Sale—500 | acres, two miles from town; 
250 acres in cultivation; average 150 bales 
cotton, 2,000 bushels oats, 400 bushels corn; 
fine timber. One of best houses in State. 
A bargain, on credit. Allen Banks, Troy, 
South < “arolina, 








For Sale—On easy terms, 188 acres level, 
productice soil, healthy section, located in 
Lincoln County, Tenn.; 2 miles from market; 
$12 per acre. Address, J. E. Cloninger, 
Owner, Tulsa, Okla. 


No, 179—Virginia Farm—244 Acres, $5,500. 
One mile from town, 2 miles from station. 
Good neighborhood. Lies level. 6 fields 
with wire fencing. Orchard of 2% acres in 
bearing. Good 10-room house and numerous 
good outbuildings. For particulars regard- 
ing this and other Virginia properties, ad- 
dress, Edward S. Wilder and Company, 
Charlottesvile, Va. 

WHEN YOU SEND A SUBSCRIP- 
TION 
HENEVER you send any sub- 
scription to The Progressive 
Farmer, please observe these rules: 

(1). Write very, very plainly. Many 
mistakes are due to the writer's fail- 
ure to take pains in this respect. 

(2). Be sure to say whether the 
subscription is new or old, a new sub- 
scription or a renewal. 

(3). If it is a renewal, be sure to 
look at the label on your paper and 
renew under exactly the same name 
and with the same postoffice address. 
Otherwise our clerks may think it a 
new subscription. 
ror, call attention to it and it will be 
corrected. 

(4). If you are getting two papers, 
give exact name and postoffice ad- 
dress to which each goes and tell us 
which one should be stopped. 














For Sale—In the heart of Southside Vir- 
ginia, finest bright tobacco land in the State. 
Price per acre ranges from $5 to $50, ac- 
cording to location and improvements. , Good 
grain, grass, and stock propositions, For 
particulars, write Virginian Realty Co., Ken- 
bridge, Va. 





Virginia Farms—If you want a grain, 
@rass and stock farm; tobacco farm; cotton 
farm; or a combination farm, we advise 
that you do not buy until you have seen 
what we have to offer. Splendid grade of 
land at reasonable price. Write for descrip- 
tive catalog. Jeffreys, Hester & Company, 


Chase City, Va. 





Cut-Over Pine Lands—In Wayne County, 
Miss. For corn, cotton, general farming, 
stock raising, nuts, tobacco, vegetables and 
fruit. Elevated country. Good water. $5 
to $10 per acre. Terms: one-fourth cash, 
liberal terms on balance. For illustrated 
folder and maps sent free, address Geo. Kil- 
born, Sec’y, Mobile, Ala. Mention this paper. 


ASK THIS MAN 
N MARCH 23, 1913, Mr. P. C. Ful- 
mer, Route 2, Como, Miss., wrote 
us and asked for our 1912 Index. Evi- 
| dently he saves every issue of his pa- 
per. 

Ask him how to make “Green 
Cucumber Sweet Pickles’ and we’ll 
wager he can find it in his bound vol- 
umes. If he can’t, maybe his wife 
can. It’s on page 9 of our issue of 
June 15, 1912. : 

Wouldn’t you give 35 cents to find 
what you want when you want it? A 
binder will give you this very thing. 








Get qne. 





If there is any er- | 





Coming Farmers’ Meetings 


Secretaries are requested to forward us 
dates of any important Farmers’ Meetings. 














Virginia State Horticultural Society, Rich- 
mond, Va., January 21-23. 
Virginia State Farmers’ 
mond, Va., January 21-23. 

Farmers’ Short Course in 
Blacksburg, Va., February 2-28. 

Virginia Poultry Show, Lynchburg, 
January 13-19. 

Virginia State Farmers’ Union, Petersburg, 
Va., February 3-5. 

Farmers’ Short Course in Agriculture, 
West Raleigh, N. C., January 9-February 6. 

South Carolina Plant Breeders’ Associa- 
tion, Columbia, S. C., January 19. 

Farmers’ Short Course in Agriculture, 
a College, S. C., January 13-Febru- 
ary 16. 

South Carolina Livestock Association, Co- 
lumbia, S. C., February 4-6. 

Georgia Dairy and Livestock Association, 
Athens, Ga., January 19-20. 

Orange County Fair, Orlando, Fla., Feb- 
ruary 17-21, 


Institute, Rich- 
Agriculture, 


Va., 


Birmingham Fanciers’ Association, PBir- 
mingham, Ala., January 20-23. 
Alabama Livestock Association, Talla- 


dega, Ala., February 18-19. 


Farmers’ Short Course in Agriculture, 
Knoxville, Tenn., January 19-March 14. 

Tennessee Horticultural Society, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., January 27, 

Tennessee State Nurserymen’s Association, 
Nashville, Tenn., January 28, 

Tennessee State Beekeepers’ Association, 
Nashville, Tenn., January 29, 

| East Tennessee Fat Stock Show, Knox- 
ville, Tenn., January 26-31. 

Arkansas State Horticultural Society, Fort 
Smith, Ark., February 10-13, 

Seventeenth Annual Conference for BEdu- 
cation in the South, Louisville, Ky., April 
7-10, 

National Corn Exposition, Dallas, Texas, 
February 10-24, 

Texas Corn Growers’ Association, Dallas, 


10-24. 





February 
ine Breeders’ 


s Association, Dallas, 
Te February 18-19. 
Louisiana Trotting Horse Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation, Alexandria, La., February 22. 


Farmers’ Short Course in Agric ulture, Bat- 
on Rouge, La., January 20-30. 





The farmer should standardize the pro- 
ducts he puts upon the market, and then 
put them on the market in good condition, 
No matter what the crop may be, if put on 
the market when it has not been properly 
graded and in good condition, it will not 
bring the highest price. This is true wheth- 
er the marketing is done by the individual 
or by many individuals acting in a cooper- 
ative way. If we think a moment we find 
there are very few farm products graded be- 
fore leaving the farm, or before they are put 
on the market.—E, S. Millsaps, Iredell Coun- 
7, BN, 








A New 


MALARIA SURE ENOUGH 


Year’s Resolution Would 
Clean North Carolina of the Dis- 
ease 


E’LL have to admit it, Eastern 
Carolina is full of malaria and 
mosquitoes, the malarial type of mos- 
quitoes at that. Two malarial ex- 
perts have just finished making ma- 
larial surveys of the eastern part of 
the State. One looked for mosqui- 
toes in the low wet places and the 
other looked for the malarial para- 
site in the people themselves. Dr. 
Carter found the anopheles larvae 
and the full grown malarial mosqui- 
toes in or around every town he visi- 
ted with one exception, and ‘he spent 
only a couple of hours there. Dr. 
Von Ezdorff found the malarial par- 
asite in the blood of from about one 
person in three to about one person 
in twelve and what is still worse he 
probably didn’t find them quite all, 
and furthermore these doctors did 
not look for mosquitoes or malaria in 
the country but confined their work 
to towns while malaria, as is well 
known, and is a rural disease. 

But what are you going to do 
about it, some one asks? That is up 
to the individual, and family, the 
community, or the town, just as they 
choose. The individual can protect 
himself absolutely if he cares to do 
so. Likewise any town or community 
can do the same thing. In town and 
community work it is largely a ques- 
tion of fighting the mosquito by de- 
stroying his breeding places. 

But malaria could be eradicated in 
North Carolina in six weeks if every 
individual would do his part. How? If 
every one who has or has ever had 
malaria would begin New Years by 
taking 20 grains of quinine daily for 
two days each week until the middle 
of February the trick would be turn- 
ed. The malarial carriers would be 
thoroughly cured and there would be 
no seed to start from next summer, 
Of course there would be mosquitoes 
but there would be no malaria.— 
North Carolina Board of Health 





A Paper That Is Not Worth $1 a 
Year Is Not Worth Taking 


READER of the Rural New 
Yorker writes that paper as fol< 
lows: 


“Some agricultural papers ‘have, 
dropped their prices almost to 
the infinitesimal point, but no 
one will be the gainer in the 
long run. A paper that is not 
worth at least a dollar a year 
is not worth taking as a general 
proposition. If you change your 
prices make it one fifty per.”’ 


Commenting on this letter the ed- 
itor of our contemporary makes thé 
following comment which every 
farmer would do well to think about: 


*“*‘No one will be the gainer in 
the long run’ How many real- 
ize the full truth and force of 
that statement? Many do; 
many more do not. You can get 
many papers for the service of 
taking them out of the postoffice 
and others, as this correspond- 
ent says, at almost nothing. But 
how much real service do you 
expect from a hired man who 
gets all or the greater part of his 
wages from your. neighbor? 
Don’t you expect him to give his 
best service to the man who 
pays him his wages? The pub- 
lisher is in a sense a hired man. 
He must have revenue to run his 
business. He has two sources of 
legitimate revenue—subscribers 
and honest advertising. But no 
paper today can exist on honest 
advertising alone, any more 
than it can exist on subscrip- 
tions alone, at present adjust- 
ment of subscription, prices.”’ 


Tn 
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Saturday, January 17, 1914.] 





BREEDERS’ CARDS 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 
(4 Cents a Word.) 

We wiil insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department of 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida 
and Georgia), and in this style type, at 
the rate of 4 cents a word, each inser- 
tion. If advertisement is to appear once, 
send 4 cents a word; if twice, 8 cents; 
four times, 16 cents a word, etc, Each 
word, number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial in name and 
address) counts as @ separate word, Ad- 
vertisements not accepted without cash 
with order. If the rate seems high, re- 
member it would cost you $1,600 for 
postage aione to send a leiter to each of 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry your 
ad at this low rate. Stamps accepted 
for amounts less than $1. 

Rates for combined 
known on application. 


editions made 
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FARM MACHINERY. 


wena’ PPP PLP LSPS OPA ISS 


Saw mills, shingle mills, corn mills, water 
wheels, steam and kerosene engines. De- 
Loach Mfg. Co., Box 534, Atlanta, Ga. 


HELP WANTED. 
Renner 
Agents 100% profit selling our shoe polish. 
B. Taylor, ,Wake Forest, N. C. ‘ 


Help Wanted— Energetic married 
work small farm. 


WwW anted— Sober, ‘industrious single man to 
work on farm. Ww. B. Lamb, Ingold, N, C. 














man, to 
Box 56, Quitman, Ga. 





Agents 
wringers. 
Indiana. 
~ Sell 5 Beds and Get One 
wanied, Address, L. J. 
Grover, N. C. 

““Wanted—Reliable woman to 
and cooking for family 
Wr. C4"  initta;, S.C, 


~“Wanted—One share cropper and one farm 
hand on farm twelve miles from Raleigh. 
George Strum, Knightdale, N. C. 
A: zents Make $5.00 a Day—Selling our 
newspaper and map proposition, biggest offer 
ever made, Address Huse Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Favorite Washer Co., Honey Creek, 


Extra—A gents 
Turner, Box 48, 


do housework 
of three. Address, 


























settled woman or 
ironing. 
L. G. Brock, 


Wanied—At once, white 
girl, to do cooking and 
month and board. Address, 
Cades, S. C. 

Wanted—Women and girls to make men’s 
underwear. Work light and clean. Good 
wages paid while learning. Address A. W. 
Chapin, Raleigh, - Nu :e; 


Wanted—Two ~ sober 











and industrious men, 





white or colored (one must be married), to 
work on well-equipped, up-to-date farm, 
Steady employment, Stacys’ Stock Farm, 
Amelia, Va. 
LIVESTOCK. 
AYERSHIRES. 





Sale—Registered Ayershire Bull, coming 


$10 per- 


, ton cockerels, Mrs. C, T. 


Finest strains. 


White Rocks for Sale—The ae of 
Mrs. Burke Barfield, Mt. _Olive, N. 

‘Plymouth ‘Rock Cocker s for Sele ai 50 
each, Groome & Sons, Greensboro, N 


fowl. 














Sale—Large, 


Bourbon Red Toms for “well 
marked, Mrs, Ella Pe rdue, Portland, Tenn. 
For Sale—Brown “Le .ghor ns and Mottled | 


Anconas, John 8. Stroup, Cherryville, NN. Ce 


Mammoth Bronze Turkeys, _ White Orping- 
Smith, Croxton, Va. 


Turkeys—Pekin ducks. 
Claude Jenkins, Shelbyville, 





Mammoth Bronze 


Tennessee, 





For Sale—10 pure-bred 
hens at $1 each, W. C. 
field, S. Cc, 


Buff Orpington 
Tompkins, Edge- 





Prize Winning White Orpingtons — Stock 
and eggs cheap, Snowflake Orpington Yards, 
Raleigh, N. C. 








Single Comb Rhode Island Red “Pullets— 
Now laying, $1 each. L. W. Hart, Norwood, 
North Carolina. 

Ri iglet Barred Rocks—Farmers’ best 
chicken. One dollar fifteen. Western Slope 
Ranch, Salisbury, N. C. 

Partridge Plymouth Rocks—From , 1913 
Madison Square winners, Miss Stella Mc- 


ce Glothlin, Portland, Tenn, 


Rose Comb Red Eges f 
birds of dark red color. 


Sale—From 
Good layers. W. C 


for 





Vincent, Greenville, N. C, 
Wanted: Peafowls—State number, price, 
age and sex, in first letter, Miss Marie 


Boatwright, Monetta, S. C. 


40 White Runner Ducks for 





Sale—Finest 





strains, $6 per pair, express prepaid. Stona- 
way Farm, Bennettsville, S. C. 
Blue Ribbon Anconas—They lay and pay. 


Eggs, one fifty per fifteen. Newtonia Farms, 


, Bennettsville, South Carolina. 


Wanted—To sell our washers and 





White 
pullets at 
Satterwhite, 

pa eh Ducks—Greatest 
fin< eggs, good 
hes oman’s Colle Be, 


Ww hite Wy yandotte s—Egegs 
from prize winning stock. 
list. Joe 


Orpingtons—Fine 
reasonable price. 
Henderson, N. 


cockerels and 
Mrée. J. P. 





layers on earth; 
flavor. . $5 a trio and up. 
Meridian, Miss. 


for hatching, 
Write for mating 
Ake rman Carte rsville, Ga, 


Red Turkeys— 


hens, $4; trio, 
$12. Mrs. Della Radcliffe, Lola, Ky. 


Buff and White Orpington Eggs—From 
good stock, one fifty per fifteen. Newtonia 
Farms, Bennettsville, South Carolina. 


‘White Holland Turkeys — Large, 
raised stock. Toms, $5; hens, $4; trio, $12. 
None better. J. W. Hardy, Jeffress, Va 


“White and Dark Cornish “Tales tanton 
extra nice white cockerels, prize kind, 
to $2.50. M. P. Butler, Byromville, Ga, 


White W yandotte ‘s—Exhition birds as good 
as grown Winnings and catalog free H. 
E. Montgomery, Route 7, Meridian, Miss. 


Buft Orpingtons—W on Raleigh, Charlotte, 
Columbia. For sale, cockerels, hens, pullets. 
Eggs now. Bloom Kendall, Shelby, N, C, 

My Buff Orpingtons net me $3 each every 
year. Splendid cockerels and eggs for sale. 
Mrs. W. D. Dickinson, Burkeville, Virginia. 
: For le 
each, 





Kentucky 
Northing better. 


Fine Bourbon 


Toms, $5; 


























Sale—At one dollar and_ fifty cents 
well grown White Plymouth Rock 








two years, hundred dollars, Branch, Toano, . coc a, full-blood. B. E. Harris, Con- 
Va. | cord, N. C. 
— { 

ROLSTEINS. ' Bargain Sale—White and Golden Wyan- 

ba FR NTS ge PIT Ais Hata OSE dottes, Runner ducks. White Fantail Pig- 
Holsteins’ — ‘“‘Beacondale Herd Of6r..| cons: Riverside Poultry Farm, Forest City, 

pure-bred, registered Holsteins for sale, but Hite a 

; North Carolina, 
not at scrub prices, D. S. Jones, Newport- | —— 
news, Va. Rose Comb Silverlaced Wyandotte Cocker- 





JERSEYS. 


25 Jersey Heifers for Sale-—-Ten of 
bred, fine butter strain. Groome & 
Greensboro, N. 





them 





BERKSHIRES. 
Pigs. R. M. 








Berkshire 
mont, S.C. 


Spearman, Pied- 





“Pure Bred Berkshire Pigs—The best of 
breeding, $7.50 each; registered and trans- 
ferred. H. A. McNairy, Pomona, N. C. 


Be rkshire Pigs—Will sell or exchange e for 
seed oats. One registered Jersey bull for sale 
or exchange. Alex. D. Hudson, Newberry, S.C. 

~ DUROC-JERSEYS. 








Duroe-Jerseys—Boars, brea gilts, pigs. 
Woman’s College, Me ‘ridian, Miss. 
POL: AND-CHINAS, 
Poland-China bred sows, “gilts and pigs. 
Fifty White Wyandotte hens. John D. Webb, 
Disputanta, Va. 


For Sale—A fine lot. of Poland-China 
hogs, bred sows, bred gilts, and a lot of 
pigs; good ones. E. S. Wright, Sykes, Tenn. 





HORSES, 


Shetland Ponies—Solid and fancy colors, 
Woman's College, Meridian, Miss. 








Re gistered Percherons — Mares, Stallions, 
Fillies, Cheapest place in South to buy. 
Cc. A. Alexande ar Co., Harriston, Va, 

“Percheron Stallions — Blacks and iron 
grays, 2 to 7 years old, bred right, registered, 
sound, at producers’ prices. Call or write. 








Rose Dale Stock Farms, Jeffe rsonton, Va 
bogs, 
Fox, Deer, Cat Hounds—List free. J. AD 
Stodghill, Shelbyville, Ky. 


~ Beagles—Pev -digre e a ~ gtoc k. BS ray Doc- 
tor” at stud. A Arden Ke nnels, Arder n, -N, C. 


TWO 0 OR MORE BREEDS. 


Register« a Poland-C hinas and Large York- 
shires—Boars, bred sows, and pigs, cheap, 
considering quality. Winners at kk ading fairs. 















Thomas & Chamings, tound Hill, Va. 

Registered Essex “sows, and gilts in n far- 
row; service boars, and pigs Duroc sow 
in farrow, and pigs. Poland-¢ “hina pigs and 
sow, bred. Registered Jersey bul! and heif- 
ers. Mammoth Bronze turkeys Railway 
Horsepower, home-grown rye, one ten. J E 
Coulter, Connelly Springs, N. C. 

POULTRY AND EGGS. 
AAA 

White Runner Y Ducks—Very cheap. Gc J 
Deal, Landis,, N. C. 

Sicilian Buttercups—Best layers. Arden 


Poultry Yards, Arden, N. C. 





Sons. ; 


; Roeks, 
i pric tor, 


| sale. 





els for Sale—Booking orders for spring ship- 
ments of eggs. Address, Mrs. H. M. Middle- 
ton, Ww arsaw, NC. 


Mapleton Farms are offe ering. “excellen 
egg strain’ White Leghorns, 
Prices right. A. Groome, 
Gree -nsboro, N. 





nt “200 
and Barred 
Pro- 





January ‘Sale of Black Langshans.. and 
White Orpingtons. Two extra fine Bronze 
toms; trio of. White Indian Runner ducks. 


Ona Waters, Lebanon, Tenn. 


‘White Wyandottes—Blue © ribbon winners, 
Charlotte, Raleigh, Statesville, Spartanburg, 
Morganton, Shelby. Hens, pullets, eggs for 
Frank Hamrick, Shelby, N. C. 











Pure-bred Single Comb Rhode Island Reds 
—Hens and pullets, 75 cents each. Pure 
White Indian Runners, $5 per trio. . Mrs. J. 
R. Matthe ws, Sanford, N. C., Route 4. 


Orpingtons—Largest, prettiest, best chick- 
ens; fine layers. Special sale. Utility cock- 
erels, White, $2 to $5; Black or Buff, $3 to 
$7. Woman’s College, Meridian, Miss. 


White. 
heavy 
chofce 
Harry L. 








Wyandottes, first prize 
layers; mammoth Bronze _ turkeys, 
stock for sale. Prices reasonable, 
Herman, Conover, North Carolina. 


An Excellent Line of Barred Ply mouth 
Rocks, Ringlets—Cockerels and pullets. Eith- 
er show or utility birds. $1.50 for cockerels; 
$1 for pullets, Mrs. S. A. Willis, McColl, S. C. 


Stock For Sale—Ducks and Chickens. old 


winners, 











and young. Indian Runner ducks, white 
and fawn. Rhode Island Reds, White Or- 
| pintons, Owens strain. J. A. Lentz, Hick- 





ory, N.C. 

~ Great Reduction Sale of Breeders — To 
make room. Orpingtons, White, Black, Buff; 
White Wyandottes, Single Comb Reds, Run- 
ner Ducks. Woman's College Poultry Farm, 
Meridian, Miss. 








Kellerstrass 
Eggs for sale 


Crystal White Orpingtons— 
from large, vigorous, heavy- 
laying stock, direct from Kellerstrass Farms, 
E. W. Bellinger, 628 Pickens St., Columbia, 
South Carolina, 





Eggs for Hatching—From pure-bred, 
healthy stock, Barred Plymouth Rocks and 
Ancona eggs, $1.50 for 15; day old chicks, 
20 cents each. Mrs. Garnett Poindexter, 
Fredericks Hall, Va. 


large, 





Mammoth 


Bronze Turkeys—Toms, $4.50; 
hens, $3.50 Father, then owned by Flynn 
Elliott, won first prize State and Charlotte 
Fairs, 1912. Mrs, Angus Cromartie, Garland, 


Sampson Co., North Carolina. 


For Sal- or Exchange —65 ; Fawn Indian 
Runner du ks; no drakes. Pure-bred, good 
layers, Price, $1 each or will exchange for 
mortoreycle, graphophone, oil engine, pigs, 


peas. J. B. Thomason, Martin, Ga. 


$1.50 | 








Single Comb Rhode Island Reds—Five ta 


fifteen dollars a trio. Eggs, oie to five dol- 
lars for fifteen. Indian funnier ducks, four 
dollars a trio. Eggs, $1.25 for twelve. Ar- 


meega Poui.ry 
Exhibition 


Farm, Kittrell, N. C, 


and Utility Stock and Eggs— 
In White and Black Orpingtons, Cornish 
Games, Partridge Rocks and Kunner Ducks 
at reasonable prices, Beverlea Plantation, 
Harry Lee Harllee, Mgr.. Darlington, S. C, 

For Sale—500 White and Silver Lace Wy- 
andottes, White and Buff Orpingtons, White 
and Barred Rock, White, Both Rose and 
Single Comb Brown Leghorns; Black Min- 
orcas and Langshans, Anconas and Indian 
Runner Ducks, Free catalog. Clarence 
Shenk, Luray, Va, 


SEEDS AND PLANTS. 


weer 





_ 





RRR ARR nnn 
BEANS. 

For Sale—Soy beans, 
stock, reasonable 
Belhaven, N. C. 





first 
prices, Fae 


hand, 
Latham, 








| rieties 


good 


Mammoth Yellow Soja Beans—$1.75 bush- | 


el, Early Holley Brook, $2.25. 
J. B. Cahoon, Columbia, N. C. 


CABBAGE, 


Cabbage Plants—All varieties, $1 per thou- 
sand, A, W. Perry, Yonges Island, S. C, 


Frost Proof Cabbage 
$1 per thousand. 
Young’ s Island, S, 


Write 














Plants—All varieties, 
Southeastern Plant Co., 
Cy BR. BaD. i 








Frost Proof Cabbage Plants—-$1.25 per 
thousand. Five thousand and over, $1. Ern- 
est W. King, Young's Island, S. C, 

Early Jersey and Charleston Wakefield 
Cabbage plants—$1 per 1,000. J. M. Hufft- 
man, Route 2, Box 30, Hickory, N. C. 


For Success in 
Piedmont section. We have them, early and 
late, $1, 1,000. Spceial prices on large or- 
ders. Glendale Farm, Lincolnton, N. 4 


Cabbage—get plants in 











Plants—All varieties. 
90c per thousand. Three 
more 75c. By mail 30c hundred. 
Farm, Marshville, N. c&., R. 2. 


EF rost- “proof . ‘abbage 
Large and stocky, 
thousand or 
Edgeworth 





Cabbage Plants—75c per 1 000, 5, 000, “$3. 25. 
Strawberry, best varieties, $1.50, 1,000. 600,- 
000 sold. Your orders appreciated. Satis- 


faction guaranteed, 
ory, N. C. 


Miller Plant Co., Hick- 





Wanted—Secretaries address of Local 
Unions of the Carolinas and Tennessee. A 
live wire in the cabbage plant business. By 
mail, 20 cents 100. 
ville, N. C. 





Frost- -proof Wakefield, Succession, and oth- 
er cabbage plants. - Dollar per thousand, by 
express. By mail postpaid, 
Write for catalogue. 
Enterprise, S. Cc. 


Cabbage Plants for Sale—‘Frost Proof,”’ 


Farmers’ Plant Co., 


Early Jersey, Charleston, Succession, Flat 
Dutch, Large and stocky. Single 1,000, $1; 
2,000 to 5,000, W. L. Kivett, 


75c per 1,000. 
High Point, N> C. A 

Cabbage Plants—Jersey Wakefield, Char- 
leston Wakefield, Winningstead and Succes- 
sion, best early varieties, 85 cents, by single 
thousand; 75c, by 2,000; 5,000 at 70c. R. F. 
Vermitlion, Hodges, Ss. c. 


For Sale—Early Jerse -y “Wakefield and Stad 
cabbage plants. Thousand to three thou- 
sand, $1.25 per thousand. Four thousand to 
ten thousand, 75c per thousand; f.o.b. W. 
Ww. Holmes, Louisburg, N. Cc, 


Frost-Proof. C abbage | 
seed. Leading varieties. Send 75¢ for 500; 
$1 for 1,000; igh for 5,000; $7.50 for 10,000, 
by express, e per 100; $1.10 for 500, post- 
paid. Wakefield Plant Farm, Charlotte, 
N. 











Plants—From best 





Frost-Proof Cabbage Plants—Jersey Wake- 
field, Charleston Wakefield, Early Flat 
Dutch, Succession, from highest grade seed. 
Shipped same day order reeeived, $1.50 per 





thousand, Carlton-Hackney, the , Durham 
Seed House, Durham, N. C. 
Cabbage Plants—You can’t buy better 


cabbage plants. There are none raised with 
so much care, and I don’t know of any which 
will head as well, All varieties. . Price rea- 
sonable, 500 75 cents, 1,000 $1; 5,000 and 
over 85 cents per 1,000. Alfred Jouannet, 
box 50, Mt. Pleasant, S. C 


Cabbage Plants —~ Open-air grown and 


frost-proof. Guaranteed. Varieties: Early 
Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield, Suc- 





cession, Augusta Trucker, Flat Dutch. 
Prices: 1,000 for $1; 5,000 for $4.25. Ready 
now. M. M. Bagwell, Piedmont, S. C. Route 
No. 1. Successor of Simpson. 





CORN. 
Seed Corn—White and yellow prolific corn 











for sale. T. A. Gillette, Franklin, Va. 
COTTON. 
For Sale—A Limited Quantity of Selected, 


Pure Cleveland Big Boll cotton seed. 
Farm, Yorkville, S. C. f 


Cotton Seed—‘"“Green’s Extra Prolific,” $1 
per bushel; carefully selected. Write for de- 
scription and prices, Walker Green, Shiloh, 
eS. C, 


For Sale—Three hundred bushels Money 
Maker cotton seed; grown from most select 
seed and selected with care. Price $1 per 
bushel f.o.b, St. George, 8S. C. W. M. Jaques 
Cottageville, S. C. 


Latta 








For Sale—Several “thousand bushels of 
Weber and Keenan selected cotton seed. 
Will sell a limited quantity for prompt ship- 


ment at $1 per bushel. E. B. Boykin and 
M. J. Spears, Lamar, s. C. 

“Guaranteed | pure and free from disease, 
Cleveland big boll, five lock cotton seed, 
Made 750 pounds lint per acre. 38 per cent 
lint, easily picked. Try them. Bushe!l, $2; 
3 bushels, $5; larger lots, $1.50. M. H. 
Blair, Sharon, N. C. 


Pure 
tesistant 





Cottonseed. 
Scientifically 
by Georgia State 
My seed stock ob- 
them, and grown in co-opera- 
them, Early, vigorous, large boll, 
heavy linting. Under five bushels, $1.50; five 
to ten bushels, $1.25; ten bushels or more, 
$1. Jarman Fanm, e W. Jarman, Box P, 
Porterdale, Ga 


Bred Seed—Sunbeam 
to Anthracnose. 
originated and developed 
College of Agriculture. 
tained from 
tion with 





PEAS, 


Wanted—To buy cowpeas of all varieties. 
Mail samples, Z. M. L. Jeffreys, Goldsboro, 
N. C. 





to, | 





Union Plant Co., Marsh- ! 
| seed, 


; ed Toole cotton seed, $1 per bushel, 
25¢ per hundred. ; 








4 


\ 
(29) 


89 


Cow Peas—I want to buy a car of straight 


or mixed peas for prompt shipment, 
pay drait trom responsible party. 
Walker, Mempnis, Tenn, 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS. 


will 
J. T. 





Sweet Potato Plants—Spring delivery. — 











Z Ww. 
W. Morris, Fort Green, Fla. 

Lespedeza, Recleaned Se ed for Sale—$3.50 50 
per bushel. C. M, Barrow, Wilcox, La, 

Ornamental Plants, Bulbs, Shrubs, and 
Trees — Ask for catalog. Geo. M. Todd, 
Gree nsboro, Ber Mee 

Seeds—Write tor delivered prices on clo- 


vers, timothy and all kinds of grass seeds, 
L. R. Stricker, Asheville, N. C. 


“Cabbage, a Collard and Lettuce _ Piants—$1 
per thousand. Strawberry, $2; leading va- 
Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, N. a 


McGee “‘Tomato—Twelve hundred» bushels 
per acre. Please send your address for the 
proof of ae great fact. M. C. McGee, San 
Marcos, 












Fruit trees, 
ornamental, 
Write today. 


pecan trees, shade 
etc. Easy to sell; 
Smith Bros. Dept. 


tree es; 
| big profits, 
26. Concord, Ga 


roses, 








~ Cabbage, inate Parsley, and Strawberry 
plants; Asparagus and Rhubarb roots; 
Horseradish sets. Ask for price list. Geo. 
M._ Todd, Greensboro, N. C. 

~~ Cabbage and Bermuda Onion | Plants—$1 
| per thousand; 5,000, delivered, for $5. En- 
tire satisfaction guaranteed... The Bear's 


Head Farms, Pine Castle, Fla, 


Lespedeza Seed and Hay—Japan Clover 
for Sale. Grown and sold at our farm, Write 
for lespedeza circular. Samples, prices. Him- 
melbérger & Harrison Lumber Co, Zacharay, 
Louisiana, 


For Sale—Giant Argenteuil Asparagus 
roots, three dollars per thousand. Valencia 
seed peanuts from crop of one hundred and 
sixty bushels per acre, $3.00 per bushel. Per 
bag, $2.50 per bushel. P. B. Day, Trenton, 
a ¢, 











Macklin’s” Plants—Cabbage, Lettuce, Ber- 
muda Onion, and Beet, $1.25 per 1,000; 5,000 
for $5. By mail, postage paid, 60c per 100. 
Orders booked now for spring delivery of 





Sweet potato plants. Catalog free. Wm 
Macklin, Dinsmore, Fla. 
Selected Seed for Sale—Our seed have 


been selected by the latest improved culling 
machine, all inferior seed being removed. 
The most important and absolutely neces- 
sary item in successful farming is good 
Improved Peterkin cotton seed, $1 per 
sacked, f.o.b. St. Matthews; Improv- 
sacked, 
f.o.b. St. Matthews, S. C. Special prices on 
large quantities, Checks must accompany 
orders, Address Calhoun Agricultural and In- 
vestment Co., Scientific and Extensive Farm- 
ing, Growers of Improved Field Seed, St. 
Matthews, S. C., Calhoun County. 


bushel, 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


nn 

Scholarships—At reduced rates, to fill va- 
cancies in Male College and Woman's Col- 
lege balance of session. Meridian College, 
Meridian, Miss. 








Piedmont Positions Guarantee $50 to $75 
start. Bookkeeping, Banking, Shorthand, 
English, Music. , Scholarship sold on credit. 
Railroad fare from home, Piedmont Busi- 
ness College, Lynchburg, Va. 





Bookkeeping, Touch Typewriting, Short- 
hand, Penmanship—Taught by skilled spe- 
cialists in the Greensboro Commercial School, 
Greensboro, N. C. No vacations. Attend our 
school if you want to secure a good position. 


Civil Service, Shorthand, 
typewriting, telegraphy, ete, 








Bookkeeping, 
penmanship, 














Real Western Union supplies used. Main 
line wires. Positions secured. Write for par- 
ticulars. Spence’s Business School, Golds- 
Dore, N; ¢. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

nnn 

Lakenvelders. Hubert McGlothlin, Port- 
land, Tenn. 

Farmers, Breeders!—Printed letterheads, 


envelopes, ete., Samples sent. Martin Print- 


ing Co., Conway, N. 


Poultry Supplies and Foed—Catalog free. 
Carolina Poultry Supply Company, Landis, 
North Carolina, 











Pigeons, poultry, eggs and fine milk cows. 
Write me your needs. Prices low. W. BEB. 








Benbow, Oak Ridge, N. Cc. 

~~ Crushed Oyster ‘Shells for Poultry—100 
pounds, 55c; 500, $2.25; 1,000, $4. Oakshore 
Poultry Farm, Waverly Mills, S. C. 

7c ae Gye Pigs—Silvers strain, registered, 
Single Comb Black and White Leghorns, 
stock and eggs; Young strain. Ramsey 
Bros., Crouse, N. C. 








Pure Georgia Cane Sirup—Grown and put 
up by Farmers’ Union members in new bar- 
rels of 35 gallons, 30 cents per gallon. Cash 
with order. Address A, N. Hester, Climax, 
Ga, 





For Sale—New Georgia cane syrup, in bar- 
rels of 33 gallons, at 35 cents per gallon, 





f.o.b. here. I guarantee satisfaction or will 
refund your money. F. A. Bush, Richland, 
Georgia, 

For Sale—Fine Jersey Bull, Jersey heifer 


and bull calf, Berkshire pigs of finest breed- 


ing. Two very fine female Collies, cotton 
seed seed corn and poultry. Fair View 
Farm, Palmetto, Ga, 


“Where Are The Dead ?’’—Our new book of 
427 pages, by Rev. Len G. Broughton, D.D., 
assisted by several of the world’s leading 
Bible scholars, answers this question, clearly 
and satisfactorily. The hour has struck, the 
book and the man, like a towering lighthouse 
stands out in cheering relief against the 
black clouds of superstition and ignorance. 
It is truly the 20th century light, versus the 
dark age theories. A masterly de- 
fense of the Scriptures. Agents wanted. 
Outfit sent on receipt of 15c. Best terms, 
Complete book sent postpaid on receipt of 
$1.50. Phillips-Boyd Publishing Co., Atlanta, 
Ga., Dallas, Texas. 





Remember that if what you wish to buy 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little no- 
tice im our Farmers’ Exchange. 
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What are You Going 








to Read this Winter? 








a a 


OU WILL make a great 
mistake if you do not read 
a number of good books, and here 
is a list from which you can make 
an excellent selection. 
subscription to The Progressive 


Farmer and your choice 
of these books for only } 1 20 


A year’s 








erary standpoint. 


40 cents per volume, postpaid. 


Standard Works of English Literature 


E HAVE on hand a fairly good supply of each of the books mentioned 
in the following list. They are well bound in cloth, printed on good 
paper, and will appear to advantage in any library 
. We do not need to comment on the quality of these books from a lit- 
Many of them are masterpieces of English literature, 
and every one in the list is worth reading. 

Where one book is printed in two or more volumes, the complete work 
must be ordered. In order to save delay we suggest that you give your second 
choice should we happen to be out of the book wanted. 

Any one book postpaid, with The Progressive Farmer one year, $1.20. 
Two-volume set with The Progressive Farmer, $1.40. 


If ordered alone, 








FICTION. 


Andersen—Fairy tales. 
Arabian Nights. 
Austen—Pride and Prejudice. 
Austen—Sense and Sensibility. 
Blackmore—Lorna Doone. 
Bronte—Jane Eyre. 
Defoe—Robinson Cruesoe. 
Dickens—Christmas Books. 
Dickens—David Copperfield. 
Dickens—Dombey and Son. 
Dickens—Martin Chuzzlewit, 
Dickens—Nicholas Nickleby. 
Dickens—Old- Curiosity Shop. 
Dickens—Oliver Twist. 
Dickens—Pickwick Papers. 
Dickens—Tale of Two Cities. 
Dumas—Count of Monte Christo—Vol. I. 
Dumas—Count of Monte Christo—Vol. I. 
Dumas—Three Musketeers, 
Eliot—Adam Bede. 
Eliot—Mill on the Floss. 
Eliot—Romola, 
Gaskell—Cranford. 
Goldsmith—Vicar of Wakefield. 
Grimes’ Fairy Tales. 
Hawthorne—Marble Faun. 
Hawthorne—Scarlet Letter. 
Hawtfiorne—Wonder Book and Tangle- 
wood Tales. 
Hawthorne—Twice Told Tales. 
Hughes—Tom Brown’s School Days. 
Hugo—Les: Miserables—Vol. I. 
Hugo—Les Miserables—Vol. II. 
Hugo—Notre Dame. 
Hugo—tToilers of the Sea. 
Irving—Sketch Book, 
Lytton—Last Days of Pompeii. 
Muloch—John Halifax, Gentleman. 
Poe—Tales of Mystery and Imagination. 
Reade-—Cloister and the Hearth. 
Scott—Guy Mannering. 
Scott—Heart of Midlothian. 
Scott—Ivanhoe, 
Scott—Kenilworth. 








Scott—Talisman, The. 
Scott—Waverly. 
Stevenson—Kidnapped. 
Stevenson—Treasure Island. 
Swift—Gulliver’s Travels. 
Thackeray—Henry Esmond. 
Thackeray—Newcomes—Vol. I, 
Thackeray—Newcomes—Vol, IT. 
Thackeray—Vanity Fair. 
Thackeray—Virginians—Vo. I. 
Thackeray—Virginians—Vol, IT. 
Wyss—Swiss Family Robinson. 


ESSAYS AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 


A’Kempis—The Imitation of Christ. 
Bacon—Essays Of. 
Bunyan—Pilgrim’s Progress. 
Carlyle—Sartor Resartus. 
Emerson—Essays. 

Emerson—Conduct of Life. 
Lamb—Essays of Life. 
Lincoln—Speeches and Select Letters. 
Robertson—Sermons on Religion and Life, 
Ruskin—Sesame and Lilies. 
Spencer—Essays on Education, 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 
Freeman—Old English History for Chil- 


ren, 
Boswell—Life of Dr. Johnson—Vol, I. 
Boswell—Life of Dr. Johnson—vVol, II. 
Dickens—Child’s History of England. 
Franklin—Autobiography. 
Wesley—Journal Of—Vol, I. 
Yonge—Book of Golden Deeds. 
POETRY. 
Burns—Poems and Songs Of. 
Longfellow—Poems—Vol. I, 
Longfellow—Poems—Vol, II, 
Mother Goose’s Rhymes, 
Palgrave—Golden Treasury. 
Shakespeare—Comedies Of. 
Shakespeare—Histories and Poems Of. 
Shakespeare—-Tragedies Of. 
Tennyson—Poems Of, 








habit. 


books. 
want—before it is too late. 


reading this winter than ever before. 
investments you can make for yourself, and it means every- 
thing almost to your children that they early get the reading 
If the books we offer do not appeal to you, get others; 
but be sure to get some books, and be sure to get good 
Send your subscription and order for the book you 
Send it today. 


In conclusion, let us repeat that you ought to do more 


It is one of the best 











The Progressive Farmer 


Raleigh, N.C. Birmingham, Ala. Memphis, Tenn. 











MRS. HUTT’S ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 


(Concluded from page 15.) 


one knows any better way of doing them, 
If so, please pass the information on. 
* * * 


Home-Made Lye Soap 


Dissolve a pound can of lye in three pints 
of cold water. Be careful because as the 
water gets hot it is apt to spatter on the 
hands and burn them, 

Have ready five pounds@of fat that has 
been melted and strained through cheese- 
cloth to remove any specks. As soon as the 
lye is cool pour it slowly on the grease stir- 
ring with a stick but stop stirring as soon 
as it gets about as thick as molasses. 

An agate meat pan is a good thing to 
mold the soap in, but if wood is used line 
it with paper and put an oiled paper next 
the soap. If harder soap is desired a little 
salt is added, 

If one desires to make her own lye fill a 
barrel almost full with good wood ashes and 
set on a slightly inclined platform. Make 
a hole in a stave near the bottom; pour wa- 
ter slowly on the ashes and let the lye drip 
from the hole into a receptacle. This when 
mixed with clean fat makes good soft soap. 
It also may be hardened by the addition of 
salt, 

* *e * 


Lye Hominy 


There are three ways I know of making 
lye hominy. 

The first was given me by Mrs. T. B. Par- 
ker. It is called “the one-day method” and 
I think it is the best one, 

Put the corn on to boil in plenty of water 
in which has been dissolved some lye, about 
one level tablespoon concentrated lye to a 
quart of water. Boil until the husk comes 
off. Then keep boiling and changing the 
water until it ceases to turn yellow. 

Mrs. Parker then puts her hominy into 
well boiled botties and has it all canned and 
ready for use at any time, I assure you it 
is good, too. 

Second Method.—Put the corn in a pot and 
lay on top of a cheesecloth bag in which is 
sewed about a good pint of wood ashes, Pour 
boiling water over this and let steep until 
the hulls loosen, Soak, wash out and boil 
until soft. 

Third Method—The third method which, it 
is claimed, makes the whitest hominy, takes 
too much time and trouble for anyone who 
has any thing else to do. It is made by put- 
ting equal quantities of corn and wood ashes 
together, boiling and stirring frequently and 
then washing and boiling as in the other 
methods, 

ef & 


A Rusty Stove 


“We have a range that rusts very badly on 
the outside and in the oven. Can you give 
reasons for its rusting and a remedy? 
Would you use aluminum enamel?’’ 

Iron and steel oxidize very rapidly in the 
presence of moisture. This can be overcome 
by rubbing the stove daily with a soft cloth 
and a little kerosene or soft‘oil. In fact, a 
stove kept clean this way is much better 
than by the aid of “blacking,’’ because sub- 
stances spilled’ can easily be washed off with 


.soap and water, clothes do not become soiled 


by contact with it and it does not rust. 

If the rust spots are very bad let them be 
covered with kerosene or sweet oil for some 
time, then rub them hard with emery pow- 
der. If they are particularly obstinate 
touch them with muriatic acid and then with 
ammonia to neutralize the acid. If the stove 
is not to be used for some time a thin layer 
of pure vaseline will protect it. 

As to the oven, sweep the rust well out 
and oil it with sweet oil, let stand and rub 
thoroughly. Then whenever the stove is 
lighted leave the doors open until the oven 
becomes warm and the moisture will escape 
instead of condense on the sides. 

I believe you will find aluminum paint just 
what you want for this purpose. 


e238 
Sweet Potatoes Canned 


I am asked if sweet potatoes are harder to 
can than tomatoes and fruits, and if so, how 
to do them'in glass jars, 

They are not harder to do, but they are 
not likely to keep by the same method. They 
must be canned as beans, peas, and other 
vegetables on which the resistant bacteria 
thrive. 

I give the method, advised and well-tested 
by the North Carolina Department of Agri- 
culture, 

“Boil until skins will peel off and cut into 
pieces of convenient size for packing in jars, 
Pack firmly. Fill jars full without mash- 
ing, add sugar or salt to taste, and fill jars 
entirely full of. cold fresh water. Use new 
rubbers, put tops im position and place in 
cooking vessel. Fill vessel with cold water 
to a depth that will bring the water up an 
inch or two on the outside of jars, cover, 
place on stove and heat to boiling pvint. 
Boil fifteen minutes, seal tight and continue 
boiling forty-five minutes. Remove jars, 
set aside twenty-four hours. On second day 
place jars in vessel as directed on first day, 
but do not unseal, and boil one hour. Re- 
move jars, set aside twenty-four hours, and 
cook on third day as on the second. This 
sounds like it is much trouble but it is not 
as the potatoes are cold when handled and 
may be cooked while preparing dinner. 

Send for a canning bulletin. It costs noth- 
ing and is interesting and instructive. This 
is but one sample of what is in it. 

* * om 


The Value.of Parsley 


This comes from a man: ‘Women often 
think more of the frills than the thing it- 
self. You seem to be a sensible woman. 
(Thank you, kind sir.) An article on the 
foolishness of having a little dab of green on 
the meat and how he holds his knife would 
da. good.” 

Thank yourself, Mr. Man, that your wife 
has enough life in her to love the artistic 
yet. It is that very love of the beautiful 
which makes a woman differetnt from a man. 
An appreciation of parsley, flowers, table 
manners and such things comes only with 
civilization. Can't yow see that it is her way 
of making home beautiful for yoy? Can’t you, 
a broad-minded man, put yourself in her 
place? Maybe you are young and have not 
yet realized that the real pleasures are the 
little ones, the homely ones. Don’t let them 
elude you, for if you do your life will be less 
rich, whether you realize it or not, 

The very next letter I opened was one 
from a woman asking if parsley will grow in 
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the house. It will. Put a box of nice rich 
earth in a sunny window and plant in it 
small parsley plants or seeds. The latter 
are slow to germinate but are satisfactory, 
Pick the old leaves and new ones will keep 
coming, 
A turkey tastes much better if a sprig of 
parsley adorns his breast, 
** & 


Purifying Water 

A teacher tells me that she believes the 
drinking water of the school to be infected, 
but has no power to alter conditions and 
asks if it can be made safe. 

Secure.a pound of bleaching powder or 
chloride of lime, and keep it tightly closed, 
Powder a level teaspoonful of it, and make 
a thin paste of it in a cup or glass. Dilute 
this with enough water to make a quart, 
This is called the stock solution, which 
should be kept in a well-stoppered bottle and 
made fresh ever three or four days. Add 
enough of this (about a teaspoonful to two 
gallons of water) to impart a slight odor and 
then use a little less, Stir thoroughly and 
let stand about twenty minutes before using, 
This is strong enough, under ordinary con- 
ditions to destroy typhoid, and other germs 
of the intestinal type. . 





HOME-MADE LEMON EXTRACT 


Cut the peelings of three lemons into small 
pieces, put in fruit jar or large mouth bottle, 
and pour over them one pint of alcohol. Let 
stand a week or two and you will have @ 
pint of lemon extract much superior to that 
sold on market at about one-half the cost, 

MRS. B. F. POWELL, 
Metcalfe, Ga. 


Editorial Comment: May I add one word 
of caution? Be certain to get pure grain 
alcohol. All other alcohols, whatever names 
they be under, are apt to be harmful. Wood 
alcohol in any of its guises is known to have 
a@ paralyzing effect on the optic nerve—eyes 
mean more than any flavoring extract in the 
world. 





AN EXCELLENT CEREAL 


Take whole wheat. Soak it all day in cold 
water. When getting supper, boil it well 
and put in the fireless cooker. It is ready 
for breakfast. If you have no fireless cooker, 
cook it night and morning. 

Do not give this to little children unless it 
has cooked long enough for the hulls to be 
thoroughly softened, as they cannot afford 
to have them scratch down through the in- 
testine. The best way is to cook a quantity 
and fill your empty glass jars when it will 
always be ready for use. 





A NEW BULLETIN FOR FARM WOMEN 


There has recently been published a bul- 
letin that is distinctly for the good of fu- 
ture generations, It is called ‘Prenatal 
Care,’’ and is issued by the Children’s Bu- 
reau, Department of Labor, Washington, D. 
Lo It considers the proper care of the 
mother and child, discusses complications, 
preparations, ete. In short there is so much 
in it which you want to know that I hope 
you will send for one and discuss its every 
section at a United Farm Women’s meeting, 


OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT. 




















9794—Boy’s Suit with Straight trousers.— 
Cut in 4 sizes: 4, 6, 8 and 10 years. It re- 
quires 3% yards of 44-inch material for an 
8-year size. Price, 10c. 

9816—Girl’s Dress.—Cut in 5 sizes: 4, 6, 8, 
10 and 12 years, It requires 3% yards of 
40-inch material for an 8-year size, Price, 
10 cents. 

9793—Ladies’ House Dress.—Cut in 6 sizes: 
32, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches, bust meas- 
ure, It requires 7 yards of 36-inch material 
for a 88-inch size. Price, 10c. 

9814-9806.—Ladies’ Costume.—Waist, 9814, 
cut in 5 sizes: 32, 34, 36, 38 and 40 inches 
bust measure. Skirt, 9806, cut in 5 sizes: 22, 
24, 26, 28 and 30 inches waist measure. It 
requires 6 yards of 40-inch material with 
1% yards of 27-inch material for the tucker 
for a medium size. This calls for two sep- 
arate patterns; 10c fer each pattern. 

Address, Pattern Department, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 





It is royal to do good and to be abused.—4 
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| THE MARKETS. 


RALEIGH MARKETS 


(Report Furnished by Barbee & Co.) 


Good ° cow he 
Strict middling bb we Wee ean 6 124 
Middling 11 


January 8 
Cotton 


middling ......... 


flour, Hay and Grain 


(Report Furnished by CC. B. Gill & Co.) 
Flour— p r barrel—wholesale prices: 
H grades .... ae ...- $5.15 @$5.60 
Lowe r grades Sates 68 weirs 4.40@ 4.90 
Gorn—No. 2 white .........ce60% -95@ .98 
MG. SF UMEOG: 66.6 66s 6 notes -94@ .96 
Timothy hay, per ton .........$22.50@$26.00 





Provisions 
drift shortening 





snow 

Cc pound, tierce basis 

Pure lard, tierce basis . : Man's 

Che eese, PULL COMIN, 6.8 ci hse 60 eee Oe 
Meats 

Hams, surgar-cured ........ .. 18 @20 c¢ 

Reg. ribs, 40-45 ............... 12% @12%e 


SAV ANNAH COTTON 


(Report furnished by W. T,. Williams, Editor 


The Cotton Record) 
January 7 


COPIED. as sie ew a-6-6 Oi 0.4% S% 942 

Good ordinary CEES % 10%, 

EO TROND essa sie eeewics oS 

CE Oc al a er ae iene eee 

Good middling LeeLee Cee - 18% 
ee be a a ee 6,772 
Cottonseed, carload lots, ton ..$24.00@ $26.00 
Cottonseed meal, per ton...... 28.00@ 29.00 
Cottonseed hulls, per ton....... 12.00@ 14,00 








~as 


Tt 


passing ot the holidays, the 
assuimed a little firmer tene, 
itly been an increase in the 
fr ‘om spinners, who perhaps may be 
tired of waiting for spot cotton to re- 
o the speculative weakness in futures, 





e persistent weakness of futures has been 


t6 a feeling of uncertainty, not only as 
+ size of the crop, but also as to outlook 
itics, finance and trade. That element 
1g spinners which believed in short sup- 
f the year bought early, and the 
nent 2 ‘ld off. Census returns on 
ret encouragement for the be- 
in iarger rop figures, thus giving some 
d mtifieutton for the expectation of 
es. Spot cotton has not fully met 
speculative decline on the theory that 
supply would certainly prove short 
t world’s requirements and that 
adverse features of the situation were 












temporary and were greatly exagger- 
Offerings have not been by any 
ins eager Sh: those wishing to hold 


ntton against later developments have 


vera been able to do so. 


official crop estimate of the Agricul- 


Bureau fully confirmed the lower 
s, but was more or less discredited by 
liberal ginning returns. The gin- 


ort due in the next few days may 
light on the question. If the to- 
January 1 should be as much as 13,- 
it would appear that the crop 
14,250,000 bales, including 








vy mills and insistently claimed 
crop crowd. The bureau estimate 
a little too low, but it is not apt 
far out of the way. In no event 

there appear any prospect for enough 
io meet the supposed requirements, a 


vofore much longer 


NORFOLK COTTON 


ed by Eure Harris & Co., Norfolk, 
Virginia) 
Januar 9 
Good middling sk ee Ss 12% 
Strict middling er soe 223 
Middling ......... 321 
Strict low middling 11% 


one a dy 


HICKORY EGGS AND BUTTER 


Eggs reg} 


Butter. 
Count? 


JSanuary 5 
Ste m4 t ..$7.50@$8.00 
650@ 7.2 
D.00@ 6.00 
H 7.5 i 8.00 
7.00 
5 na 
Co 6.25 
5 5.50 
’ ( 2.004 oo 
Weer 
c 1.000 25 
By , i 
1 6.00 
Ca 4 ) 0.00 
é v7 G00 
Dai ows, per 10.00 @ 76.80 
Hogs— Pus per 8.50 
G 7 8.2 
> S Vy Stayrs oo 7.00 
Sheer - 
Pa ’ t t T r vt O0dm 0 
{ or » fa Oogd 50 
I 9 OF &.00 
r - 
NEW YORK PRODUCI 
I adoby ft i Ree ) 
Ja 
Bu ale s re ! > al ral reed 
a 104 2.56 Sweets The @$1 per 
bary ‘seve r 
ae Jerseys, $1.50@ 2 White onions, per 
thi $1.50@1.75: red per 100 pound bag, 
‘ 1.40 , 1] . 4 » ‘ 
Mt ES ‘ vellow, $1.85 @ 2.15 Cabbag 
ety 76 per 100: red, $1.50@2 per ‘rt 
ag Artichokes, per barrel, $83@3.50 Anise 
“hl ; U r bar ! Bruss S$ sprouts, 9@15e 
uart, Beans,* wax xc” green, per has 


January 8 








amery, per pound ores tee Oe 


RICHMOND LIVESTOCK 


rnished by W. G. Lambert, Mer., 
Union Stock Yards, Richmond, Va.) 












2 long way from the 15,000,- | 


tuation to which the trade should become } 


gathered, per dozen.... «- 28e | 
hered .... : . . 27c } 





FERTILIZER FACTS No. 7 | 


CO-OPERATION 


We help ourselves by helping others. 

This principle is now generally recognized by successful business men. 

To improve the soil not only benefits the farmers but every business interest. 

' Farmers and soil builders welcome all worthy movements for bettering agricultural 
eonditions. This is the true spirit of CO-OPERATION, 

Three of the greatest national agencies now at work for this co-operation are 

THE NATIONAL SOIL FERTILITY LEAGUE, 

THE MIDDLE WEST SOIL IMPROVEMENT COMMITTEE, 

THE SOIL IMPROVEMENT COMMITTEE OF THE SOU THERN FERTILI- 
ZER ASSOCTATION. 

These agencies are stimulating agriculture, commerce and all lines of industry; 
helping to dignify the great profession of farming; impressing upon all the people that 
the future prosperity of the nation and all citizens depend upon increasing the pro- 
ductivity of the soil. 

The Soil Improvement Committee, recognizing the true value of agricultural ed- 
ucation is now organizing an Educational Bureau which it hopes will aid farmers to 
develop the soil and get the most out of their labor and their fertilizers. The Soil Im- 
provement Committee has determined that every ton of fertilizer that goes to the far 
mer shall profit him at least double the cost, and four times if possible. This can he 
done only when the farmer does his part. He must learn how to use fertilizers to the 
best advantage and adopt efficient business methods on the farm. 

To accomplish this the Committee’s Educational Bureau will serve the farmers 
and the public in the following ways: 

1st. By correspondence with farmers along all lines of agriculture. 

2nd. By keeping before the public the last word on improved methods of farm- 
ing and uses of fertilizers. 

3rd. ~ By lecturing before gatherings of all kinds, farmers’ meetings and state and 
national associations. 

4th. By publishing bulletins for ffee distribution among farmers and business 
men. 

5th. By keeping on file for free distribution leaflets and pamphlets explaining } 
the best farm operations and latest results obtained by Experiment Stations, ete. { 
Often a leaflet will help the farmer to save many dollars in a season, | 

6th? By helping the factory and the dealers to understand the farmer and his 
problems. | 
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The Committee has undertaken a big work but the spirit of Co-operation and the 
realization of the benefits that will accrue to all concerned have prompted it. Write 
for free Bulletin No. 2 on Cotton. 


| SOIL IMPROVEMENT COMMITTEE 





Southern Fertilizer Association, 
Atlanta, Ga., U. S. A. . | 
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OUR years ago the Overland pas- 
sed into the hands of its present 
owners. During this same time 
many other automobile manufac- 
turers have come and gone—flared up 
and out. But our progress has not only 
been phenomenal, but strong and 
healthy. Each year our sales have in- 
creased by millions. In the last four 
years we have accomplished more, done 
a larger business and given the farmer 
more car for less money than any other 
automobile manufacturer in the world. 

All this is a matter of record. 

This is going to be our banner year. 
We are producing 50,000 cars, and the 
largest portion of this great cutput is go- 
ing to the American farmer. 


Farmer’s Now U sing 65,000 





FRONTS 


-_Overlands 


The farmer consumes more automo- 
biles and more Overlands than all the 
rest of the world put together. | Today 
65,000 Overlands are giving satisfactory 
service on American farms and ranches. 
And if ever an automobile must 
“deliver’’ it’s on or around the farm. 

One of our largest western distribu- 
tors has contracted for 5,000 Overlands. 
This is significant and typical of the 
west. He would take more if we could 
supply them. : 
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Like as not your nearest neighbor 
owns an Overland. Ask him. He'll 
tell you of its all around ability and 
economy. 


We repeat, 1914 is going to be our 
bumper year. Never before has the 
farmer shown such keen appreciation of 
the Overland as he is doing right now. 
Never before has he so thoroughly 
realized that we are actually giving 
more car for less money than any other 
manufacturer in the business. 


And why not P 
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Look at the car—read the big speci- 
fications—see the low price. 


A wheel base as long as on most 
1200 cars. 


A motor as large and as powerful as 
the power plant in most $1200 cars, 


A car as large, roomy and comforte 
able as most $1200 cars. 


Tires as large as you find on the 
average $1200 car. 


Electric lights—even under the dash 
—deep upholstery, an unusually heavy 
frame, a large steering wheel, Timken 
and Hyatt bearings, three-quarter floating 








Completely Equipped. Jj. 0. b. Toledo 
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rear axle, a jeweled StewartSpeedometer | 
—all the same identical features you find 
on the average $1200 car. 


The body is designed with graceful © 
cowl dash and flush U doors with con- 
=— hinges. Everything right up-to- | 

ate, 


The car is finished in that magnifi- | 
cent dark Brewster green, trimmed — 
with polished nickel and aluminum. It 
could not be made prettier. It could 7 
cot be made more striking if it cost 7 
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To duplicate this car any other face © 
tory would have to charge you $1200 and ~ 
more. Our price $950—because we are ~ 
the largest producers and can effect the | 
greatest number of manufacturing econ- 
omies. And you save the difference. 


, This is the car everyone is demand- 4 
ing. See it before you buy. See how — 
economical it is on gas, oil and tires. 


Get in touch with the nearest Overe ; 
land dealer. There is one near you. 


Write us for a handsome 1914 catae 
logue. Please address Dept. 99 


Read The Big Specifications 


fi4-inch wheelbase 
Three-quarter floating 
rear axle. 

33 x 4 Q. D. tires 


Electric head, side 

tail and dash lights 
Storage battery 

35 horsepower motor 


Cowl dash 
Brewster green body, 
nickel and aluminum 
trimmings 


Deep upholstery 

Mohair top, curtains and beet 
Rain-vision, Clear-vision 
windshield 

With electric starter and generator $1075—f. o. b. Teledo 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Stewart speedometes 
Electric horn 

Flush U doors with 
concealed hinges 


Manufacturers of the famous Garford and 
Willys-Utility Trucks. 


Full information on request. 
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